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TORIES OR OPPORTUNISTS ? 


“THe Conservative party should be called the Opportunist party,” 
says Mr. Traill in his life of Lord Salisbury. Is this true? Can we 
dismiss the imputation as merely slanderous, or must we, if honest, 
own to an uncomfortable feeling that there may be something in the 
charge? As Conservatives, we should naturally like to persuade our- 
selves that the sentiment is peculiar to Mr. Traill, the crotchet, in fact, 
of a Conservative crank, or a literary man’s concession to a turn for 
epigram. But we cannot help remembering that we have heard 
something of the kind elsewhere, and in quarters where one would 
hardly have looked for it. Only the other day we were much taken 
aback, when talking over certain public projects with an ultra-Tory, 
whose name is familiar throughout London, to hear him premise with 
perfect spontaneity, as a point no one would trouble himself to 
dispute, that “Conservatives have no principles.” But this was 
nothing to the shock of the solemn pronouncement of a great ecclesi- 
astie (we should say the foremost State Churchman of the day, and 
the most serious opponent with whom Disestablishment has to 
cope), “I do not trust the Conservative party.’ It seemed so strange 
to us that any one who had followed the course of that party during 
recent years, could possibly have any doubts of its unswerving 
fidelity to principle. But there it was, the independent testimony of 
three friends, all tending in a similar direction. How could one 
dismiss the charge as trivial? We may be indignant that the charge 
should ever have been made, and we may be profoundly convinced 
that it is untrue, but, having been made, we feel that the honour of 
our party requires that the charge should be met and inquiry held. 
After all, we are prosperous now, we are very much in the ascen- 
dant, and in these conditions a little self-examination is good. No 
doubt it is always depressing to see ourselves as we are, but in these 
piping times we can afford even that. The game is now in the hands 
of our leaders, and it can at least do no very great harm, if the rank 
and file occupy the leisure following on their successful exertions at 
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the last election in an attempt to take a little longer view than current 
politics allow. 

We are challenged to show that the Conservative party has an 
ideal ; that Conservatism is constantly tending to some definite goal ; 
that we have definite objects to pursue which we do pursue without 
regard of consequence; that we do not await on events or persons, 
but take our own line in accordance with historic tradition and settled 
principle. The challenge will properly be taken up by putting 
in the programme of the party and the professions of candidates at 
the last election; by actually locating the Conservative ideal; by 
an inquiry into the party’s political methods; and a survey of its 
personnel, 

As to our first point, it is true that the party did not have a 
programme last July, but why should they? The Radicals gave us 
so good a cue that we needed none of our own. We took our stand 
on the Radical breakdown and won the election. What more was 
wanted? Candidates individually, of course, had to go more into 
details, and they succeeded in stating with some precision what they 
did not want. They did not want Home Rule for Ireland ; they did 
not want a single democratic chamber in place of the two Houses; 
they did not want the Church disendowed and disestablished ; they 
did not want Local Veto on the liquor trade; they did not want 
taxation concentrated in the Income Tax; so far all were agreed. 
Then various sections had their peculiar fears of the Radical party : 
the licensed victuallers, the City people, contracting-out employers, 
music-hall managers and others, who fancied they could descry teeth 
behind the Radical bark. Thus it is fairly easy to gather from 
candidates’ addresses what Conservatives did not want, but it is less 
asy to say what they did want. The Church wanted better treat- 
ment for Voluntary Schools and the advancement of religious educa- 
tion. Churchmen undoubtedly had a mind of their own in this 
election and knew it. In London the workmen wanted to get rid of 
pauper aliens, and Conservative local magnates wished to damage the 
County Council and promote themselves from parochial vestrymen 
into municipal councillors. Most Conservatives honestly wanted, 
while none openly objected to, a national system of Old Age Pen- 
sions. Naturally, many other proposals found their way into Con- 
servative addresses, varied according to the nature of the constituency, 
but, balancing them one against another, the demand for Old Age 
Pensions alone survives as common to all sections of the party. In 
adopting this negative attitude the party was following its leaders, 
who observed the discreetest silence as to a constructive programme. 
They said nothing. Was it because they had nothing to say, or, like 
Herodotus, they could have said but would not, for they knew the coun- 
try would never believe them? Mr. Arthur Balfour was the boldest, 
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declaring plainly at Manchester that the negation of the enemy’s 
proposals was in itself a positive programme, and programme enough 
for sane men. Our opponents, said Mr. Balfour, want to destroy the 
Lords and the Church, we want to preserve them; preservation is 
obviously positive, while destruction is negative. The serious value 
of this piece of political dialectic was its implicit acceptance of the 
position that Unionists are not, and do not need to be, a creative 
party. However, an election is the creature of a moment and must 
not be taken too seriously. The few voters who do think are guided 
by some particular proposal then on the boards and not by political 
principle. The many who do not think vote from habit or personal 
bias. The particular forces brought on the arena by an election are 
not political, and any experienced candidate or agent will tell you 
that it certainly is not polities that win or lose elections. So it might 
be misleading to lay much stress on Conservative programmes or the 
absence thereof during the electoral campaign of 1895. 

We shall learn more by the search for a permanent Conservative 
ideal. The Tory ideal was not far to seek. Where are we to look for 
itamongst the Conservatives of to-day ? indeed have we an ideal at all? 
do we believe in the hope of our calling ? what abiding idea has the Con- 
servative, which he expects every success at the polls to bring nearer 
to realisation ? We have put this question in one form or another to 
Conservatives of all classes, from the artisan of East London to the 
West End aristocrat, from the southern farmer to the northern manu- 
facturer. The catechumen generally starts off with the most light- 
hearted assuredness and then pulls up short. “The unity of the 
Empire of course.” Has one of the Conservative leaders taken a 
single practical step towards Imperial Federation, the only plan that 
can make the Empire really one? Is it even inscribed on the Party 
banners? Did the Conservatives, who preponderated on the Imperial 
Federation League, save it from breaking up? Does Lord George 
Hamilton’s compromise over the Indian Cotton Duties point to any 
great devotion to the Imperial idea? “A spirited Foreign Policy.” 
Undoubtedly that was a characteristic of Lord Beaconsfield’s régime. 
He was a genius and had ideas. Is not caution rather the dominant 
factor of Lord Salisbury’s policy ? His administrations have not yet 
produced any such stroke as the purchase of the Suez Canal shares. 
The attitude of the British Government during the recent Transvaal 
and Armenian crises may be described as prudent, inasmuch as we 
are not at war, but where the “spirit”? comes in would puzzle 
Mr. Gladstone to show, had a government of his been responsible for 
the policy. There is also a significance in the laudation of our 
Colonial Minister by the Liberal opposition, and in Mr. John 
Morley’s frosted praise of Lord Salisbury. Take it generally, what 
substantial difference is there now between the foreign policy of 
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the two parties? Mr. Balfour himself the other day, in the vein 
most thoroughly his own, waived aside the traditional foreign policy 
of his party with the cynical remark, “ Lord Beaconsfield is dead.” 
“The Church.” Thousands of Conservatives support the Church only 
because they think that more votes are thereby gained than lost, while 
others avow their readiness to throw over the Church on converse 
grounds. If a Conservative introduced the Church Reform Bill, 
a Conservative also moved its rejection. What did the Conservatives 
do for the Church from 1886 to 1892 How much will the present 
Government do? ‘ Aristocracy”’—in a party that assigns a pro- 
minent rdle to Sir Blundell Maple, and puts up Colonel North 
to fight the son of Mr. Gladstone? In the choice of candidates 
ash considerations have so long prevailed over claims of birth and 
brains, that it would be easier to sustain plutocracy as the Con- 
servative ideal than aristocracy. “Property.” One might well 
imagine that the inviolability of individual rights of property 
would be a palladium of latter-day Conservatism. But alas! with 
many Conservatives (who think they would benefit thereby) the 
taxation of ground-rents, Sir William Harcowrt’s graduated death 
duty betterment, and a graduated income tax are the most popular 
proposals. “Commercial supremacy.” No Conservative leader 
has lifted his finger to bring about commercial unity within the 
British Empire, or to give our colonies the slightest advantage over 
foreigners. The party’s keenness on this ideal may be gauged by 
their leaving it in the hands of well-meaning Sir Howard Vincent. 
But there can be no trade policy in a party which consists of a Pro- 
tectionist rank and file, dragooned into silence by the Cobdenite pro- 
fessions of leaders, who admit that these professions are but the 
dictates of political necessity. The hop-growers of Kent, Kent that 
has never failed the Conservative party, have some idea of the devo- 
tion of their leaders to the prosperity of English trade. Compare 
the reception accorded by the Conservative Prime Minister and the 
Conservative Chancellor of the Exchequer to the men of Kent, who 
have always been our friends, and that by the Liberal Unionist Lord 
President of the Council to the Nonconformists, who have always 


been our enemies. Kent may be discounted as certain to support the 
Government in any case, while the Nonconformist Unionists, being 
uncertain, must be cherished. We must admit that we have not 
been very successful so far in locating the Conservative ideal; and 
the worst of it is, that the quarters we have been searching are pre- 
cisely where we thought to discover it. In these regions we have 


nothing to fear from Radical competition ; they were occupied by the 
Tories before us. 

Now in questions of labour and social reform the position is dif- 
ferent. It would, it is true, be easy to show that the Tories and their 
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successors have done more real good to the working classes of Eng- 
land than the Whigs and Liberals. Tories had a labour policy almost 
before labour questions came to be recognised by the community at 
all. But it was the Whigs who broke down the aristocratic system 
of government and let in the middle elasses. The Liberals in their 
turn let in the artisans and labourers, who look like doing for the 
middling folk much as they did for the aristocracy. The impression 
made by these enfranchising Acts is so deep, that it assumes that the 
party which carried them out must be the real friends of those they 
enfranchised, while, if their opponents confer on working men more 
practical advantages, it can only be from outside pressure. Stay-at- 
home Conservatives, who do not understand the use of election wea- 
pons, are very fond of saying this themselves. ‘To any one who has 
studied the motives that stimulated the Whigs and Liberals in their 
Reform policy this inference must be very amusing, but the inference 
is made all the same. Liberals have for years been living on the 
prestige of their Reform Acts; and only now is the illusion being 
dispelled by the searchlights of the Social Democratic Federation, the 
Fabian Society, and Independent Labour. 

Thus handicapped, the Conservatives cannot take the lead in matters 
of labour and social reform, and anything they do is liable to be 
trumped by the Radicals. To this result they themselves contribute 
by inconsistency. It was they who passed the principal Trades Union 
Acts; now the bulk of the party are never tired of attacking trades 
unionism and all its ways; so, too, with Free Education, the Factory 
Acts, and the Health Acts. Conservatives have altogether a peculiar 
penchant for repudiating their own progeny, especially when it is a 
favourite with the people. It really gives colour to the scandal cur- 
rent amongst Radicals, that these Conservative popular measures are 
bastard, though certainly not natural, offspring. The inconsistency 
of the party in these matters frequently puts its Tory members in a 
very disadvantageous position. One Tory candidate must have found 
it so at the last election. In his address he had recorded his approval 
of the trades-union rate of wages and trades-union hours of labour, 
whereupon he is promptly asked at an open-air meeting, what is the 
use of saying he supports these things, when his leader had just de- 
nounced trades unions astyrannies? Similarly, at Bradford, recently, 
the Conservatives had, by the efforts of their Tory chairman, suc- 
ceeded in getting the labour party to come into line with them at a 
municipal election, and the results were admirable. Shortly after 
the election, one of the Conservatives, who had been returned mainly 
by the labour vote, took the opportunity of a public dinner to deliver 
aharangue against trades unionists. It may be imagined that this 


did not improve the situation for Conservatives, nor was it much con- 
Solation to them to know that the orator had gained his object by 
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playing up to Lord Dudley (whom he had on his right), fresh from 
encounter with trade unionists at Battersea. It is the same with the 
London County Council. Hardly a debate goes by but some Moderate 
member attacks the principle of a standard rate of wage, which the 
Moderate party has formally approved, and then the Progressists say 
“the truth is coming out.” Unfortunateiy, greater men than Mode- 
rates do the same thing. By resolution of a Conservative House of 
Commons, our leaders have pledged themselves to the recognition of 
the fair-wage principle, but they carp at it in their speeches, and 
Mr. Goschen in his treatment, as First Lord of the Admiralty, of the 
Thames shipbuilders and London labour, has translated these carp- 
ings into action. "Whenever there is a question of municipal or State 
interference with the conditions of labour, the party line looks pain- 
fully like taking away with one hand what it gives with the other, in 
submission to the dictates of the Times newspaper. 

Turning to Conservative conduct in legislation, is there or is there 
not a significance in its generally springing from Radical impulse ? 
It may be by way of counterblast, it may be by modification ; but 
the fact is so plain that one is tempted to wonder whether, in the event 
of some happy catastrophe clearing off the entire Radical party, the 
Conservative leaders would not find themselves more embarrassed than 
relieved. It is a common remark amongst the younger Conservative 
members, that our Ministries pay too much attention to the Opposition. 
The preference for non-party matters as subjects for legislation may 
be statesmanlike as involving tlie least friction, tending to continuity, 
and depressing the party element in public life; but it also lends 
itself to trumping, which under democratic rules is a dangerous game 
for the State. Its weak point for us as a party is, that Conservative 
treatment not being extreme, may always be misrepresented as not 
thorough. There can be no doubt that our party has done admirable 
work in catching and reducing to service suggestions that have left 
Liberal imaginations as bubbles leave the gaping child. But with all 
that, it leaves the Conservative party finishers, adapters, promoters, 
against the Liberal réle of initiator and inventor. "We are merely 
“ Moderates.”’ Then there are times when this waiting on our oppo- 
nents puts us “ off-side.” They annex an imposing idea; we have 
either to follow their lead or oppose a good thing. Happily, the 
Radicals generally find us a way of escape through some mistake in the 
management of their “find.” The London County Council has lately 
been giving a series of object-lessons in these political processes. The 
Progressists took up the standard wage, but did not succeed in driving 
the Moderates into opposing it as a party. The Progressists proposed 


the municipalisation of the water supply, and went very near to putting 
their opponents off-side, but the Moderates, refraining from open oppo- 
sition, escaped triumphantly out of the difficulty through the break- 
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down of the purchase bills promoted by the Progressists. Yet once 
more they nearly got the Moderates on the wrong side, by an attempt 
to drive them into control instead of ownership of the water supply. 
The Moderates, in their turn, have succeeded in putting the Pro- 
gressists wholly in the wrong as to metropolitan improvements, and 

- it is curious that they do not push their advantage further. But in 
one great question, and unfortunately a question that must involve 
Imperial parties, we have allowed ourselves to be put fairly off-side. 
By advocating the expansion of the Corporation of London, so that 
it include the whole city, and be in fact what it is now in name, the 
Progressists have acquired the strong position of the London party, 
while the Moderates have to fall back on the vestries as a makeweight 
to London. Thus the Progressists become the champions of great 
things and the Moderates of little things. There is, no doubt, con- 
sistency in Conservatives backing the vestries against the County 
Council, the former being a Liberal creation which has failed, and 
the latter a Conservative success ; but it is so unnatural for the Unionist 
party to be advocating the dismemberment of the capital, that we 
may rest assured it would never have come about but for our being 
outwitted in the earlier stages of the game. As one of the most 
successful of the Moderate organizers remarked to us, Had the first 
London County Council been Conservative instead of Radical, the 
whole subsequent course of Moderate policy would have been re- 
versed. This local municipalities’ fad is bringing its own nemesis, 
worthy Moderates, ignorant of the genesis of the move, have read it 
naturally enough as a declaration of war against all central bodies in 
London. Some of them cheerfully urged the President of the Lon- 
don Municipal Society, at its last general meeting, to inaugurate an 
active campaign for the dissolution of the London School Board and 
the County Council. Wire-pulling politicians often forget that 
honest men may take them to mean what they say. 

Possibly, however, a mistaken line is better than no line at all; the 
former suggests wrong-headedness, the latter indifference, a much 
more deadly sin. Any line, for instance, would be better than our 
present temperance policy of shirk. No one believes that the Con- 
servative Party cares a straw about temperance reform. Lord 
Randolph Churchill saw the mischief of our attitude towards tem- 
perance questions, and in that, as in many other things, stood alone 
amongst the Conservative leaders. He, as he always insisted, was a 
Tory. 

These Unionist methods have of late been subjected to a striking 
test in London, the real stronghold of the party and its policy, in the 

development of the London Municipal Society and in the School 
Board controversy over religious education. The Municipal Society 
was founded to further three great objects: (1) to combine and con- 
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centrate Conservative forces in London; (2) to stimulate the intellec- 
tual treatment of municipal politics with a view to the formation and 
assertion of a programme and policy; (3) to provide a central agency 
for municipal elections. The third object, thanks to the gilded influ- 
ence of the President and the ubiquitous energy of the Secretary, has 
been completely attained ; the other two have not been so much as 
touched ; they could not be dealt with without something like a com- 
mittal to a line; the other could. The society’s single effort in an 
intellectual direction is a treatise on the Government of London, which 
teaches us that ‘“ London is the greatest city in the world.” Whether 
any real attempt has been made to concentrate London Conservative 
forces may be judged by the exclusion from the Society’s purview (in 
direct contravention of the terms of its prospectus) of all matters of edu- 
cational policy. True, they have had the good fortune to secure the 
services of Mr. J. R. Diggle on the executive committee, but they have 
taken great pains to do nothing for him and his policy in return. The 
Church party on the London School Board had taken a definite line 
in favour of Christian education. It is not opportunist; hence it is 
boycotted by the London Municipal Society. If it be said that this 
is merely an irresponsible body and of no authority, we may point out 
that it contains most of the Unionist members for London and all the 
Conservatives on the London County Council. Its officers include 
three cabinet ministers as well as other members of the Government. 
But the last School Board election supplies a still better test of the 
drift of Conservatism. The issue was simple; stripped of all adven- 
titious surroundings it was this: was the religious teaching under the 
School Board given to the children of Christian parents, who desired 
that their children should receive religious instruction, to be Christian 
in a sense including the doctrine of the divinity of Jesus Christ and 
his Incarnation ? or should it be permissible so to teach religion to 
these children as to leave those doctrines an open question? Add to 
this the Church party’s corollary that fair play should be given to 
parents who wished their children to be instructed in religion other 
than Christian in the sense defined, and you have the issue complete. 
State recognition of Christianity and its teaching in public elementary 
schools has ever been one of the most clearly defined lines of Tory 
and even Conservative policy. To support the Church of England 
the party was declared by Lord Salisbury, in 1885, to be “ irrevocably 
bound.” That Church was passionately in favour of religious teaching 
as defined by the well-known circular. Lord Salisbury published his 
entire adherence to the Church party’s policy; Captain Middleton, 
the head of the Conservative Central Office, actively supported it. In 
short, there was every claim of political principle and party loyalty to 
induce Conservatives to support the Churchmen on the School Board. 
We say nothing of the Liberal Unionists; they had different ante- 
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cedents, and might rather be expected to be on the other side. How 
did the Conservatives act? The bulk of them refused the Church 
party any support. Local leaders had to be coaxed, cajoled, bullied 
even to stand out of the way. The Conservative press ratted ; notably 
a once-influential high Tory paper, the St. James’s Gazette, not only 
failed to support its own party, but strenuously advocated the claims 
of the Radical opposition, to the extent of refusing fair play to Mr. 
Diggle’s supporters in the way of discussion. The School Board 
election was pulled out of the fire by the efforts of Churchmen, and 
still more Churchwomen, in spite of and not with the assistance of the 
Conservative party. We pass over the cowardly desertion of Mr. 
Athelstan Riley, who probably knew the Conservative temper too well 
to expect anything else when he got his party on the board committed 
to a definite line on a vital question. The important point about this 
Conservative apostasy is that it had no connection with principle. The 
Radicals and Dissenters did object on principle. They detest every 
form of denominationalism ; many of them prefer only secular educa- 
tion, and those who would not go that length, hold that the Christianity 
taught in State schools should be such as Unitarians can accept. 
Theirs was a rational and might be a perfectly honest position. The 
position of Conservatives was totally different ; as far as they had any 
religious views they agreed with the theology of the circular. The 
mere men of the world would not care either way. The Churchmen’s 
crime was not one of religion; their crime was that they were com- 
mitting themselves to a principle—a principle, too, which sundry groups, 
who might fall in with Unionists on this point or that, would probably 
reject ; allow this and opportunism would be made much more diffi- 
cult; there is the explanation of the Conservative aloofness. Such 
conduct, alien to the spirit of the Tories, is not inconsistent with 
modern Conservatism, if we may rely on the conclusion of the leader 
of the party, expressed with a frankness that none but a leader could 
dare to indulge in. Addressing a public meeting at Bradford in 
March of last year, Lord Salisbury said: “The pendulum which 
brings the Conserv _ es into power, whether good or bad, can produce 
no lasting results.” ' In this unconscious utterance of an obviously 
long-cherished sc the critic would seem to have over-mastered 
the party leader. The pity of it is, it is so true. The advent of the 
Conservatives to power does mean just hanging up matters for a 
time. In this Lord Salisbury and the Radicals would seem to have 
arrived at a similar conclusion. The Radicals say that Conservative 
government means a pause; that when the Radicals resume, they have 
merely to take up the story where it left off at their retirement from 
office—Conservatism leads to nothing. 

Let us now turn from the policy, the ideals, and the methods of the 


(1) Times’ Report, March 24, 1895. 
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Conservative Party to the men who make it up. Who are they? 
They may be roughly classed under three heads: the literal Con- 
servative, the man of the world, and the Churchman. This is an 
overlapping classification, but if you arrange Conservatives according 
to their dominant characteristic they will generally fall under one of 
these three heads. The Churchman, who comprises a large portion of 
the aristocracy, the bulk of the working men who vote Conservative, 
and a good many professional men, is our strongest antidote to oppor- 
tunism. The man of the world, now the most powerful factor in the 
party, finds perhaps his most typical representative in the City. He 
is in the nature of things a Gallio; he has little sympathy with 
sentiment, detests extremes, distrusts enthusiasm. He is not perhaps 
of a very high order intellectually, but he has a shrewdness of his 
own and is a practical man. He wants a policy which will carry on 
the Queen’s Government with as little friction as may be ; steadiness 
is the main object; to be preserved, if at considerable sacrifice of 
principle and tradition. To such a man ideas, crusades, movements, 
are objects of amusement, suspicion, or serious dislike, according as 
they are strong and interfere with his comfort. In former days the 
man of the world was very largely Liberal; aristocratic government 
was too rigid for him, and there was a good deal in /aissez fiire that 
suited his nature. As Liberalism succumbed in giving birth to a 
positive, violent, and strongly-defined Radicalism, he naturally, with- 
out any change in his views or in himself, came to be an opponent of 
the lineal descendant of the old Liberal organization, the present 
Radical Party. The most sinister thing about the man of the world 
Conservative is his dislike of the working classes. He “ does not see 
distress,” and invariably holds that a man can be out of work only 
because he is unfit for work. In his view the employed should be at 
the disposal of the employer, and he has a lingering respect for slavery, 
as he sometimes unwittingly lets out. He is always on the side of the 
strong as against the weak. Probably his dislike of working men is 
due to a kind of contempt for anything less fortunate than himself, a 
contempt which had its counterpart in his former envious antipathy 
to the more fortunate aristocrat. Like some men in a club, having 
forced himself in, his great object now is to keep others out. 

The man who believes in the existing order of things because it is 
the existing order, the literal Conservative, is to be found mainly in 
the middle classes. He is rare amongst working men, because for 
them the existing order is hardly pleasant enough to admit of a belief 
in its excellence ; they may put up with it from inertia, but not deliber- 
ately. The aristocrat who has any brains can hardly help having 
a somewhat better reason for his political faith than mere Con- 
servatism. The literal Conservative has no political opinions. It is 
just what he is accustomed to; he may be republican in one country, 
monarchist in another; an individualist at thirty, a socialist at fifty, 
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and all without any change in himself. The most remarkable thing 
about him is that, though he has no views of his own, he may revolu- 
tionise the views of his party. He joins a party because it is opposing 
another party which is introducing some change. In the course of 
time the change becomes an established fact ; he grows accustomed to 
it and falls in line, defending it against any who should attempt to 
disturb the status quo with the same zeal he displayed against those 
who brought it about. Thus while thinking he never changes he 
reverses the policy of his party. Most Conservatives are now backing 
individualism against collectivist interference, which Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, better versed than they in political history, has called “ the 
new Toryism.” Many a Conservative complacently calls himself “ an 
old Tory” when he is vilifying some labour movement which traces 
its origin to the Tories themselves. The same person at the next 
moment will, with a singular confusion of ideas, insist with equal 
complacency that the Conservative of to-day stands in the shoes of 
the Liberals of thirty years back. This Conservatism strictly so 
called, it may be said, is not opportunism, but inertia. True, but it 
makes for opportunism ; it leads up to the Conservative conception of 
polities, “the line of least resistance.” There are capable men who 
hold that such is the best policy for the present needs of this country. 
Heroies in politics, they say, merely upset the regular conduct of 
the nation’s business, weaken public confidence, and interfere with the 
comfort of the citizen’s ordinary life. 

We have reached a state of things which leaves but little for 
politicians to do but keep quiet, grievances have been redressed, and 
foreign policy rests upon an understanding between parties, averse 
both from jingoism and little Englandism ; all we want to do is to 
wait on events, and, as something here or something there requires to 
be adjusted to circumstances, do it; otherwise, leave things alone. 
That is the statesman’s view; the electioneerer states the case 
differently, but it leads to the same result. No positive action can be 
taken, no principle adopted, adhered to, and enforced without incurring 
opposition; therefore the less you are committed, the fewer your 
opponents will be. Leave the enemy to take a line; while you have 
no line of your own, those who are adversely affected by his action 
will automatically come over to you. 

In ordinary circumstances there are more people opposed to any 
one proposal than in its favour; when a proposal comes up which evi- 
dently has the majority of the nation at its back, give in and take it 
up yourself, if you can, with such good grace and alacrity that it 
shall appear to be your policy rather than that of your opponents. 
This is sound electioneering, as the present condition of the Conser- 
vative party shows; but that does not of necessity make it sound 
statesmanship. One thing is clear: it dooms the party that adopts it 
to a second place; it is giving up the race for te best. Submissive 
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acquiescence in any human order means blindness or despair. Such 
a policy may be calm, stable, firm, but it is the calm, the immobility 
ef death. As a practical system it lacks that great incentive to 
action, the prospect of ‘a better time.” Thus, if one and the same 
line can be the better electioneering and the worse statesmanship, it 
may result that the party adopting it will have the lion’s share of 
office, but very little share in moulding the thought and destinies of 
the people it thinks to govern. Majorities mean the party’s denota- 
tion, which varies inversely with its connotation, and that means ideas 
and principles. People take it for granted that parties mean princi- 
ples. As a fact, it is perfectly possible to play the game of “ cabinet- 
making” (to use Lord Salisbury’s term for one aspect of party politics) 
without any reference to principles or to politics. We do not realise 
this, and so long as we are winning elections and see our men in 
office, we are naturally pleased, and think we are doing well ; in- 
deed, men can hardly be expected to go behind their party’s electoral 
successes. 

We see every probability of the Conservative party having a very 
long lease of office. Is there not some danger that good, easy Conser- 
vatives may one day wake up to find that they have been keeping 
Conservative governments in power only to bring about the predo- 
minance of Liberal principles? It may be worse: it may be most 
Conservatives will never wake up at all, while others will observe that 
Conservatives have themselves become Liberals. One of the Fabian 
essayists thinks he has observed this already; the Whigs, he says, have 
swallowed up the Tory party. 

Intellectual men grow weary of the distinctions without differences 
ot party politics. They are tempted to turn cynic and take refuge 
in the réle of Plato’s philosopher ; but it is unpatriotic. Then what 
is the Tory todo? He cannot cross over to the other side. What- 
ever Conservatism may become in the future, at present it preserves 
much which the Tory wants to preserve, and which Radicalism would 
destroy. It is also a more serviceable instrument for effecting non- 
contentious improvements. The Radical party may be less oppor- 
tunist, but there is nothing gained by exchanging a skipper who lets 
the ship drift for one who drives it straight on rocks. Though the 
Tory dislike both parties and believe in neither, his best chance will 
still be reconstruction from within. If he (and those who feel with 
him) stand aside, the process of degeneracy can only be accelerated ; 
if he attack on his own account, he merely lets in the common 
enemy ; if he stay in the camp, there is at least a chance of better 
things. His party may once more come to exist by intrinsic co- 
herence rather than by pressure from without—founded anew on the 
possession of friends rather than on the avoidance of opponents, a 
party with an aim to pursue and the courage to pursue it “in scorn 
of consequence.” 
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Wuen examining the Indian manuscripts in the Bodleian Library, 
I came across a curious series of documents. They commence with a 
letter from the Bishop of Oxford to the Archbishop of Canterbury in 
1681, setting forth a scheme for the spread of the Christian faith in 
India. They disclose the steps by which the Kast India Company 
was induced to place itself at the head of the association then formed, 
and to take charge of its funds. They conclude with a statement of 
expenditure ; an undated account, but apparently made up in the 
year 1710. Taken together with the manuscript minutes in the 
India Office, they record a phase of our early dealings with India 
which has hitherto escaped notice. 

The Baptists claim, and justly claim, the honour of the first regular 
organization for a supply of English missionaries to India in 1792. 
During the preceding century efforts of a less direct character had 
not been wanting. The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
founded in 1698, appointed an Indian Committee in 1709, and in 
1710 began to send money to the Danish Missionaries in Tranquebar. 
Ziegenbalg, the Lutheran apostle to the East, sought help in London, 
and delivered his famous ‘“* Malabarie Speech,” perhaps not the less 
impressive because in an unknown tongue, before the Society in 1715. 
When the Danish missionaries in Southern India were almost 
perishing from want, after the death of Ziegenbalg in 1719, the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge undertook their per- 
manent maintenance. Schwartz, the founder of the Tinevelli Mission 
in 1750, was furnished forth and supported at its expense. The 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, incorporated by Royal 
Charter in 1701, also helped the Danish mission to India with a sub- 
scription of £20 in the early years of the eighteenth century, and it 
eventually took over that mission from the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge in 1824. But the labours of these two sister 
Societies from 1709 onwards, by means of Danish or German agents, 
do not detract from the claims of the Baptists as the pioneers of 
strictly British missions to India in 1792. 

The documents now brought to light in the Bodleian Library and 
the India Office take us back to a much earlier date. They show 
that the first English association for the spread of the Christian faith 
in India originated with Oxford men. It formed, in fact, one of the 
many “ Oxford Movements” in the centuries before that term was 
invented. They also exhibit the Kast India Company in a new 
aspect. The Company has always been portrayed as unfriendly to 
evangelistic work in India, and the experiences of the Baptist mis- 
sionaries on their arrival in 1793 support this view. The present 
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papers disclose the difference between the Company in 1681, when it 
had only to regard its duties in India from the standpoint of British 
merchants, and the Company a hundred years later, when it had to 
regulate its action by the responsibility for keeping peace among its 
Indian subjects, and by its pledges of non-interference with their 
customs and creeds. 

The first letter from Fell, Bishop of Oxford, to Sancroft, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, is dated 21st June, 1681,’ and runs as 
follows :— 


‘May it please your Grace, 

‘**T gave you the trouble of a letter by the last post, and should not have bin 
so soon importunate, but that an unexpected occasion has happened, which may 
prove of concernment to the public, and which ought to proceed with your 
Grace’s privity and guidance. That your Grace may have a perfect knowledge 
of the affair, I shall present you with a narrative of every step that has bin 
made in it. The evening before I left London I went to take my leave of 
Mr. Boyle, with whom I had long agoe contracted an acquaintance when he 
dwelt in this place [Oxford]. 

“Tt so happened that we fell into discourse of the East India Company, and 
I enlarged upon the shame that lay upon us, who had so great opportunities by 
our commerce in the East, that we had attemted nothing towards the Conver- 
sion of the Natives, when not only the papists, but even the Hollanders had 
laboured herein. While I was upon this argument Dr. Burnet came in and heard 
the remainder of it. The effect of the discourse at that time was, that Mr. Boil 
(sic) immediately assigned a hundred pound which lay in Mr. Robert Clayton’s 
hands, towards the encouragement of such as should learn the Malaian lan- 
guage and fit themselves for the service of God in the East. Since then 
Dr. Burnet having an occasion of speaking with Sir Josiah Child, Governour of 
the East India Company, reported to him what had past at Mr. Boyle’s, which 
he seemed affected with. Whereupon Dr. Burnet about ten daies since 
wrot to me and gave me notice of what had past, adding that he verily believed 
that if I would write to Sir Josiah Child, he would be induced to do somewhat 
that would be considerable. 

‘*T thought with myself that the loss of a letter was not to be put in balance 
with the possibility of a real advantage, especially one to the public; and 
accordingly I wrote, and by the last post am informed by Dr. Burnet that on 
Friday last a committee of the Company was called and he directed to attend. 
Where being called in he was told that the proposition which I had made was 
unanimously entertained by the Company; that they had appointed a sub- 
committe to form a design, and raise a fund, which the Governour hoped would 
rise to five thousand pounds, wherewith they would buy actions which would 
render 10 or 20 per cent. With these sums they would maintain in the 
University young scholars who should be instructed in the principles of religion 
and the Malaian language. There are other particulars concerning the trans- 
lation of the Gospel, and Psalms and Catechism, and printing them; with 
grammars, vocabularies, and other subsidiary books, of which Dr. Burnet will 
be able to give your Grace a more distinct account. How far this very unex- 
pected affair may proceed, and how ‘tis to be managed and advanced, your Grace 
will best judge. The whole thing being undesigned and providential will, I 
hope, not look like medling and business in the concerns of others.” 

Signed, Jo. Oxon. 





(1) Tanner MSS., vol. xxxvi., p. 61. Bodleian Library. 
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The writer of this letter, Dr. John Fell, was perhaps the most 
prominent Oxford man of his day. Son of the loyal Dean of Christ 
Church, and himself admitted as a student on that foundation at the 
age of eleven, he took his degree of M.A. at eighteen, when already 
in arms for King Charles. Of the hundred students of Christ 
Church, Fell and nineteen others were officers ; the rest, almost to a 
man, served in the royal cause. Ejected from his studentship by the 
Puritans, Fell and two friends kept up the daily ritual of the Church 
throughout the Commonwealth. The picture of the three young 
divines hangs over the great stone fireplace in Christ Church hall. On 
the Restoration Fell became Dean of Christ Church, afterwards Vice- 
Chancellor of the University, and in 1675 Bishop of Oxford, retain- 
ing the deanery in commendam. Cuddesdon Palace rebuilt, and the 
lofty gate-tower of Christ Church, to which he transferred Great Tom 
after repeatedly recasting it, form the most conspicuous of the 
edifices that rose under his hands. His statue adorns the * Kill- 
canon”? archway in the great quadrangle, and his spare scholarly 
face still looks forth from four portraits or replicas in the deanery and 
hall of Christ Church. 

Among his many-sided activities, from reforming discipline in the 
University and editing the Fathers, to ‘“ The Interest of England 
Stated,” “ The Vanity of Scoffing,” and the “ Ladies’ Calling,” plans 
for the spread of the faith in India held an important place. He pre- 
sented to the University a set of types in Arabic, from which he 
hoped that the Bible might be published in the Eastern tongues. A 
Malayan translation of the Gospels and Acts was issued by the 
Oxford press, apparently from the Bishop’s Arabic founts supple- 
mented by a few additional letters, in 1677. 

In this work he was associated with the Honourable Robert Boyle, 
at whose house the meeting described in the foregoing letter took 
place. Boyle, the chief founder of the Royal Society, held a position 
among philosophers and men of science not less distinguished than 
that of Fell in the English ecclesiastical world. During his long 
residence in Oxford, from 1654 to 1668, he came under Fell’s in- 
fluence, and in 1677 he commended to the East India Company a 
plan which he had discussed with the Bishop of Oxford, for the pro- 
pagation of the Gospel in the East Indies. He reported that Bishop 
Fell would undertake to fit men for the purpose at the University 
“not only with Arabic, but, if it were desired, with arithmetic.” 
Boyle spoke with authority, as a Director of the Company, whose 
family influence had helped it to obtain its charter from Charles II. 
in 1661, and as the first Governor of the Society for the spread of 
the faith in New England, reincorporated by the same monarch. 

The third actor on the scene, set forth in the Bishop of Oxford’s 
letter, is Dr. Gilbert Burnet, afterwards Bishop of Salisbury and 
historian of his Own Times, whose perfervid Scottish energy launched 
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him into every philanthropic movement, and into not a few political 
intrigues. Burnet had met Fell during his first visit to England in 
1663, and he was in close sympathy with the Bishop of Oxford’s 
schemes for the spread of the faith in India. But the wary bishop 
made the disclaimer at the end of his letter to Sancroft against any- 
thing “like medling and business in the concerns of others,” not 
without reason; for Charles IT. had struck Burnet’s name off the list 
of his chaplains on the ground of being “ too busy.” 

The Bishop of Oxford’s proposals were warmly taken up by the 
East India Company. On the 17th June, 1681, its Court of Com- 
mittees’ considered the plan submitted by Fell “for propagating 
the Christian religion amongst the natives in India.” That plan 
included, first, “* The education of four or more scholars in Oxford in 
the knowledge of the Eastern languages and in divinity, to fit them 
to serve the Company as chaplains in the Kast Indies.” Second, 
“The erecting of free schools in India.” Third, “The printing 
design’ for the translation and distribution of the Gospel in the 
Eastern languages. Grants of money to missionaries were subsequent 
developments. 

The Court referred the working out of the scheme to a sub-com- 
mittee, with the Earl of Berkeley at its head. The decision arrived 
at on the 6th July, 1681,? was that the East India Company should 
undertake the management of the missionary fund, without entering 
into any engagement “ by what methode, or by whose advice, they 
or their successors shall or will carry on the designed charitable and 
pious work. But only that they will doe it faithfully according to 
the best of their judgements and understandings, without making 
any kind of gain thereof to themselves.” During the lifetime of 
Sancroft, Fell, Burnet, and certain other divines, all moneys were to 
be expended under their advice. 

The Bishop of Oxford and his agent in London, the ever-active 
Burnet, did not allow the matter to rest here. On the 6th August, 
1681, Fell, after referring to “our printing design,” was able to in- 
form Sancroft ‘that the East India Company have at last actually 
subscribed several sums of money for the maintenance of young men 
to be educated here [Oxford] in order to the better serving of God 
in their Factories,” and that the Court of Directors will accept “ such 
nominations as your Grace, my Lord of London, and myself shall 
make.”’* 

The final step was taken in the following year, when the Company 
resolved to open a permanent subscription list for the purpose. The 
Bishop’s copy of the proceedings* has an incomplete date, as the 
edges are frayed off, owing to its having fallen into the Thames with 


(1) Court Books, India Ofice MS. Records. 
(2) Ibid. Also Tanner MSS., vol. xxxvi., p. 67. Bodleian Library. 
(3) Zanner MSS., vol. xxxvi., p. 86. (4) Ibid, po 69. 
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other of the Tanner manuscripts on their transit by water to Oxford. 
But the India Office Minutes record a regular bond of agreement 
adopted on the 3rd May, 1682." It recites the Bishop of Oxford as 
the originator of the scheme, and the propagation of the faith in the 
Kast Indies as its object. 


** We, the East India Adventurers, and others, being moved thereunto by the 
Court of Committees upon the aforesaid proposal made unto them, Doe hereby 
undertake for ourselves severally, and not jointly one for another, That during 
the continuance of the present joint Stock, and our having an interest or share 
of adventure therein, we will yearly pay unto the Cashire Generall of the East 
India Company for the time being, such several sums of money as at present 
we have subscribed, or such sums annually as we shall think fit, for the 
education and instruction of young Scholars in both or either of the Universi- 
ties in the Eastern languages, and such other pious uses of the same kinde, us 
the Court of Comittees shall from time to time think fit.” 


The first subscription list under this bond® is headed by Sir Josiah 
Child, the Governor of the East India Company, the Earl of Berkeley, 
Sir John Banks, Sir Joseph Ashe, and Sir Jeremy Sambrooke, each of 
whom give ten pounds per annum. Many other members of the 
Vompany subscribe from ten to three pounds. Nor was the list alto- 
gether confined to merchants engaged in the Kast India trade. The 
Ladies Arabella and Henrietta Berkeley are entered for five pounds 
each per annum ; the never-failing Burnet gives three pounds a year. 

In 1682, therefore, the East India Company formally embarked on 
“that pious design for propagating the Christian religion in the East 
Indies, proposed by the Right Reverend Father in God, John Lord 

sishop of Oxon.”* Its materials for the enterprise at starting con- 
sisted of the Malay translation of the Gospels and Acts issued by 
the Oxford Press five years previously, and the teaching afforded by 
the Laudian professorship of Arabic, founded in 1637 ; Bishop Fell’s 
offer to train four or more scholars at Oxford for the work ; Boyle’s 
gift of £100, together with donations from other members of the East 
India Company which, it was hoped, would reach £5,000 ; and a first 
subscription list by leading members of the Company yielding an 
income of £161 per annum. To what amount this list eventually 
reached does not appear. 

In order to understand the subsequent history of the movement, 
three things must be borne in mind. Its master-spirit, John Fell, 
Bishop of Oxford, died only four years later, in 1686. The charter 

of the Company lapsed in 1693, although revived under limita- 
tions; a new Company was incorporated in 1698, and the old joint- 
stock, during the continuance of which the subscriptions were alone 
promised, soon ceased to have a separate existence. While these 
events were taking place in England a third se+ of causes operated 


(1) Court Books, India Office MS. Records. (2) Tanner MSS., vo’. xxx\"., p. 69 et seq. 
(3) Minutes of Court of Committees holden the 3rd May, 1682. 
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even more powerfully from the East, arising out of the situatio. of 
the English in India and the necessities which it imposed. 

We shall best obtain an insight into that situation by confining 
our view toa single one of the Company’s settlements. Its hea 1- 
qjuarters in Bengal were then in the town of Hugli, twenty-seven 
‘miles up the river from the present Caleutta. The internal economy 
of the Factory was that of a college for the purposes of trade. The 
‘whole English community dwelt within the Factory walls, except 
senior married officers specially allowed to live outside. A strict 
rule was maintained as to the allotment of the twenty-four hours for 
work, meals, and rest. After attending public prayers, the joint 
labours of the morning began at nine, or in certain seasons at ten 
o’clock. At mid-day all dined in a common hall, seated in exact 
order of seniority. On finishing their afternoon work they took the 
-exercise of shooting at butts. A common supper in hall and evening 
prayers brought the day to a close. At nine o'clock the Factory gates 
‘were shut. The few married seniors exempted from the strict rule 
still retained their right to the privileges of the collegiate life, and 
received diet money, candles and servants’ wages in lieu of the com- 
mon meals, 

The governing body of this compact community consisted of a 
chief or president and council who ruled over the general body of 
merchants, factors, writers, and apprentices engaged in carrying on 
the trade of the Factory. Outside Englishmen attempting to 
traffic in Bengal were regarded as * Interlopers,’”’ fair objects of per- 
secution, and liable to deportation if the Company’s servants found 
themselves strong enough to enforce the orders of their Honourable 
Masters to that effect. In such a scheme of collegiate life during the 
‘seventeenth century a chaplain formed an important officer. The 
records of the Levant Company, which traded on a somewhat similar 
plan, disclose a regular succession of chaplains attached to its settle- 
ments—nineteen at Constantinople from 1611 to 1691, with separate 
supplies for Aleppo and Smyrna. The East India Company also 
maintained clergymen at its principal settlements on the Madras and 
Bombay coasts. In 1678 it sent out its first chaplain to the more 
recently established Factory in Bengal, the Rev. John Evans of 
Jesus College, Oxford, on the recommendation of Sir Joseph Ashe, 
who figures as one of the principal subscribers to the Bishop of 
Oxford’s missionary scheme, three years later. 

The duties of the chaplain were to enforce an orderly life within 
what we may call the trading college, and he received a position 
which gave weight to his authority. He ranked as third in prece- 
dence, and his pay (£100 a year with liberal allowances) was, until 
1682, about equal to that of the chief of the Factory. A code of 
regulations promulgated at Hugli in 1679 provided for the punish- 
ment of any inmate guilty of swearing, drunkenness, or profanatior of 
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the Lord’s Day, and for breaches of collegiate discipline, such as being 
“out of the house or from their lodgings late at nights, or absent 
from morning or evening prayers.” The penalties consisted of fines : 
ten rupees (£1 5s.) for staying out after the gates were locked at 
nine o'clock ; 5s. for drunkenness ; Is. for profane swearing; Is. for 
lying; and Is. for shirking morning or evening prayers. The fines 
were to be applied to the relief of the indigent ; and the funds of the 
first Overseers of the Poor in Bengal, indeed of the earliest charitable 
institution in Calcutta, were obtained from this source. If the fines 
were not paid on demand, they were levied by distraint on the 
culprit’s goods. Failing this, “ the offender shall sett in ye stocks 
six hours, or suffer imprisonment until payment.’ 

It is clear that such a plan of life had no place for anyone not in 
the service of the Company and under its direct control. An inde- 
pendent Protestant missionary could not then have existed in Bengal. 
What the Bishop of Oxford contemplated in 1681 was to use the 
Company's chaplains as missionaries, and to tra'n them for spreading 
the faith among the heathen. It was to this proposal that the Com- 
pany gave its hearty support. The idea was not altogether a new 
one; indeed, the Company’s original invitation to the two Universi- 
ties on the 13th February, 1653 to supply candidates for its chap- 
laincies opens thus :— The East India Company have resolved to 
endeavour the advance and spreading of the Gospell in India.” But 
its efforts at conversion were practically confined to the Portuguese 
Catholics within its settlements, as is indicated by the preamble to its 
Resolution of the 6th July, 1670, appointing one of its chaplains at 
Bombay to undertake this special duty: “The Court being desirous 
that the Portuguezes residing in the Island of Bombay may be in- 
structed in the Protestant religion, and that the true worship of God 
may be taught and promoted among them,” &e. It must be remem- 
bered that any religion which differed widely from the Protestant 
varieties recognised in England, seemed to our orthodox ancestors as 
little better than no religion at all. In 1698, when the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge started, its proselytising efforts 
were mainly directed to the papists and to the Quakers who, in 
Dr. Bray’s words, ‘‘ May be looked upon as a heathen nation.” 

But the Company’s good intentions, even although confined to the 
“ Portuguezes,”’ had, up to 1681, borne little fruit. The truth is that 
the Company’s chaplains found more than enough work among their 
own countrymen in India. The sickness and mortality in the early 
British settlements were on a scale which we now find difficult to 
realise. Captain Hamilton relates how, in one year in Calcutta, 
there were 1,250 English residents in August and 450 burials. before 
the following January. The ministrations to the sick and dying of 


(1) Hugli Diary, 12th December, 1679. India Office MSS. Also Wilson’s Bengal 
Public Consultations, i. 69. 
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their own faith left the chaplains no leisure for enterprises against 
other religions. Nor did the Company find it easy to secure the 
performance of their chaplains’ duties to their own countrymen. 
Suitable clergymen were not always to be had, and the Puritan 
leaven worked strange disturbances in the Indian Factories. 

For example, a remonstrance from the Company’s servants on the 
Madras coast in 1669 to Gilbert Sheldon, Archbishop of Canterbury 
(well remembered as Warden of All Souls, and builder, on Fell’s 
prompting, of the Sheldonian theatre at Oxford), complained that 
two laymen had been sent out as ministers. These worthies refused 
to use the liturgy or to “ Baptise, marry or bury, as by law estab- 
lished.” ‘ We therefore make it our humble request and desire to 
the Honourable Company, that as we do and have in this farr 
country served them both to the hazard of our Lives and Estates, they 
would, for the service of God in the first place, and next the comfort 
of our Soules and Honour of the Gospell amongst the Heathen,” re- 
call the two lay officiants, and send out properly-ordained ministers.! 
The remonstrance is signed, among others, by Jeremy Sambrooke, 
who, as we have seen, entered his name for ten pounds a year in the 
first subscription list for the Bishop of Oxford’s scheme in 1682. 
The language of the remonstrants may not form a perfect specimen 
of English. But their grievance proved a real one, and it was. re- 
dressed by an Order of Council passed in the presence of King 
Charles II. himself, his brother the Duke of York, His Highness 
Prince Rupert, the Archbishop of Canterbury, and other great digni- 
taries of the realm.” 

But the Company had difficulties with its chaplains more serious 
than points of doctrine. Its servants in India were permitted— 
indeed, at one time, were encouraged—to trade on their own account, 
and some reverend gentlemen took advantage of this privilege to the 
utmost. Mr. Evans, the first chaplain to Bengal, drew on himself 
the wrath of his Honourable Masters for a graver offence. He seems 
to have been an able and energetic man. His friends declared that 
he “ever had greatly at heart to fulfil the ministry.” He was. 
eartainly a capable man of business, trafficking with a vigour and 
success that stirred up jealousy among his fellow-servants in the 
Factory less fortunate in their private ventures. They accused him 
of too intimate relations with the Interlopers or Free-merchants who 
traded to India in defiance of the Company's authority and denied 
the validity of the Company’s charter. 

The Rev. Mr. Evans shared in the general flight of the Com- 
pany’s servants in 1688, when, driven forth from Bengal by the 
Mughal general, they put the remnant of their goods into their ships 
(1) Tanner MSS., vol. xliv., pp. 96, 100. 


(2) “At the Court att Whitehall the 13th of October, 1569." Zunner MSS.,, vol. 
xliv., p. 162. 
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and sailed away in despair to Madras. On their return to the Hugli 
River in 1690, they built a Factory among the group of mud-hamlets 
which have since grown into Calcutta. During their absence “a nest 
of Interlopers ’’ had established itself at their old Factory, higher up the 
river in Hugli town. These Free-merchants bought the favour of the 
native governor by bribes, and the Company’s servants settled miserably 
amid incessant rain on their new site, with no weather-tight building 
to shelter them, but *“ only tents, hutts, and boats.’”” The Rev. Mr. 
Evans did not return with them on their forlorn hope. He stayed on 
to trade and administer spiritual consolations in Madras, and when he 
reappeared in Bengal in 1693, he joined his old allies, the Interlopers, 
and took up his abode among them in Hugli town. He appears to 
have occasionally visited Calcutta in a clerical capacity ; but the Com- 
pany deemed him disloyal to their interests, and he practically passed 
to the enemy’s camp. It could not, however, adopt the rough-and- 
ready methods to a chaplain by which it coerced other of its servants 
who incurred displeasure. Jor a chaplain, if summarily dismissed 
and deported to England, might carry his own story to the bishops, 
and enlist on his side ecclesiastical forces which the Company, with its 
disputed charter, was unwilling to encounter. As a matter of fact, 
it vented its ill-will against Evans in mild sarcasms about “ the mer- 
chant parson,” and “quondam minister but late great merchant,” 
and merely stopped his pay. In this it showed worldly wisdom, for 
the enriched Welshman had strong friends. On his return home he 
received good preferment, became Bishop of Bangor, and was trans- 
lated to Meath, the premier bishopric in Ireland. 

The situation in India, therefore, rendered it necessary that any 
English clergyman who went thither must go in the Company’s 
service, or practically as one of its chaplains. It was this considera- 
tion which made the Court of Committees so careful to reserve absolute 
power to itself when adopting the Bishop of Oxford’s “ pious design ” 
in 1681. It would bind neither itself nor its successors to any defi- 
nite scheme of management. 

I shall now briefly examine how far that design was actually carried 
out. It should not be forgotten that the Bishop of Oxford’s pro- 
posals in 1681 were only the final form of a plan for the propagation 
of the faith in India which he had long revolved in his mind, and 
which his friend Boyle had, under his influence, already urged on the 
Company in 1677.! Its groundwork was the diffusion of translations 
of the Gospel. ‘The Malayan version, issued at Oxford in the same 
year, was “sent all over the East Indies.” But unfortunately 
the Malay tongue was as little known on the Indian continent as on 
the European one, and however serviceable it might have been in the 
Dutch settlements of the distant Archipelago, it was a dumb voice in 


(1) Letter from the Honourable Robert Boyle to Robert Thompson, Esq. Dated Pall 
Mall, March, 167°. 
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India itself. In pursuance of the further “ printing design,” of which 
the Bishop wrote to Sancroft in 1681, the Kast India Company 
addressed a despatch to the Madras Council on the 20th February, 
169%. “We have caused the Liturgy of the Church of England 
with the Psalms of David to be translated into the Portuguees for 
the use and benefit of the Portuguese Inhabitants under our Govern- 
ment in India, which we caused to be printed at Oxford.” One 
hundred copies accompanied the despatch ; a Portuguese version of 
the Gospel seems to have been sent out at an earlier date. 

By that time the failure to reach the Indians through the medium 
of Arabic types and the Malay language was recognised, and the 
scheme had shaped itself into a mission to the few natives who spoke 
the Indo-Portuguese patois. On the 18th February, 1692, the 
Court of Directors urged the Madras authorities to build a church 
“for the Protestant black people and Portuges and the Slaves” to pre- 
vent them going tothe Popish chapels. They forwarded a draft 
translation of the Anglican liturgy “in the Portuguez dialect of 
India ” for local revision. They also hoped to send “ by our ships 
that depart next winter some able Minister that can preach in the 
Portugali tongue, and also a Domine, as the Dutch call them, which, 
in the style of our Church, is a Deacon that can read out prayers in 
Portuguees.” 

The second feature in Bishop Fell’s plan was the training at Oxford 
of young men who should combine the work of chaplains to the Com- 
pany with that of missionaries to the heathen. If the Bishop’s con- 
ception could have been realised, Oxford would have become a centre 
for the propagation of the faith in the East. But for this also, the 
resources of that day proved altogether inadequate. No instruction 
in divinity or in Arabic, which was practically all that Oxford could 
then give, would have enabled an Englishman to preach to the 
Indian races. It seems doubtful, indeed, whether this training branch 
of the scheme was carried out. Bishop Fell died in 1686, almost 
before it could have borne its first fruits, and certainly before it 
could have had a fair trial. Dean Paget has kindly gone through 
the matriculation roll and Chapter books of Christ Church, but can 
find no trace of action in regard to such scholars. Nor have I come 
across any payments for their support in the East India Company’s 
accounts. If there were any such young men at Oxford, they pro- 
bably passed unnoticed among the poor scholars maintained by Fell 
himself and diverged into other studies after his death. 

But although Bishop Fell was dead, the movement did not die 
with him. Among his dearest friends and most beloved pupils 
Humphrey Prideaux held the favoured place. Prideaux was admitted 
a student of Christ Church in 1669 when Dean Fell was in the prime 
of his university career. The young scholar took his degree of M.A. 
in 1675, the year that Fell became Bishop, and he remained at Christ 
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Church until Fell’s death in 1686. One of his first works was an 
edition of Lucius Florus in collaboration with Dean Fell. The Dean’s: 
influence also guided Prideaux into the eastern studies which resulted in 
his Life of Mahomet ; and it is from the Life of Prideaux that we gather 
some of the most interesting details of Fell’s literary labours. From 
the first Prideaux was associated with Fell in his Indian missionary 
scheme. Indeed, he had warned Fell in 1676 of the failure of his 
Ma'ayan version of the Gospels on the ground that that language “ is 
not the vulgar” in India. In the same year Fell described Prideaux 
to Evelyn “as a young man most learned in antiquities.” On Fell’s 
death, Prideaux became a champion of the missionary cause, and 
after a distinguished career died Dean of Norwich. 

Another Oxford leader of the movement after Fell’s death was 
William Lloyd, who held in succession three bishoprics. A contem- 
porary of Fell in his undergraduate days, and a fellow resident with 
him at Oxford during at least nine years, Lloyd shared his taste for 
eastern studies, and in later life displayed a zeal for missions even 
more ardent than Fell’s, if not under so wise control. A third Oxford 
man and contemporary of Fell’s who took an active part was 
Nicholas Stratford, Bishop of Chester. Stratford spent nine years as 
Dean of St. Asaph while Lloyd was Bishop of that see, and we shall 
find them closely united with Prideaux of Christ Church in the pro- 
motion of the scheme which Fell bequeathed. 

Under the guidance of these Oxford leaders the project entered on 
new developments. Its missionary aspects, as distinguished from the 
training of the Company's chaplains for possible missionary work, 
grew more prominent. Nor were there wanting powerful members 
of the Company itself who, realising the failure of the chaplain 
missionary scheme, would gladly have seen agents deputed to 
exclusively mission work. The Court Books refer in 1689 to the 
engagement of two French ministers, who unfortunately deserted 
after receiving advances of pay.’ Such ill-sustained efforts by no 
means satisfied the Oxford leaders of the movement, and some plain 
speaking passed between them. 

“The case of the Indians under the English Government,” wrote 
Stratford, Bishop of Chester, in 1695, to Dr. Prideaux who was stirr- 
ing afresh in the matter, “is sad, but that of our East India Company 
is doubtless much more deplorable. For they have some sort of 
excuse for their infidelity, and consequently their punishment will 
be the more easy; but these can pretend nothing for their wretched 
neglect and contempt of those poor souls. ... I think the method 
proposed for their conversion is very fit and proper, and I wish it 
were once put in practice. The great difficulty will be to find out 
men of zeal to set about the work.”? At the same time Lloyd, then 


(1) Minutes of the 9th December, 1689. India Office MSS. 
(2) Tunner MSS., vol. xxiv. p. 17. Letter dated April 2, 1695, signed N. Cestriens. 
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Bishop of Coventry and Lichfield, as the member of the trio mst 
influential at Court, is pressing the scheme on the East India Com- 
pany and has “ left it with my Lord of Canterbury that he might 
either show it or impart the contents to his Majesty.”' He regrets 
that Parliament was so taken up with the great Bribery Case,’ that 
nothing could be done in that quarter at present. 

Meanwhile Prideaux had seized the opportunity of Tenison’s 
promotion to the Primacy to address him in forcible words. He 
submitted a scheme to the Archbishop for bringing the Christian faith 
within the knowledge of the one million Indians who, as he estimated, 
were under British influence. He claimed that there should be “a 
church and school for the benefit of the Indian inhabitants” in each 
of the Company’s settlements.* He points out that the proper occa- 
sion to impose such a condition on the Company was the time of 
granting a new charter to them: an occasion which had been formerly 
allowed to slip, but which was presently to recur. 

Influential members of both Houses were favourable to the cause, 
including about half the Bench of Bishops. Men interested in any 
particular movement are apt to over-estimate its importance in deter- 
mining national action. Of this particular movement it may be safely 
said, that it represented a current of public opinion and was backed by 
a weight of official authority which could not fail to affect the Govern- 
ment deliberations then in progress regarding the Indian trade. The 
old Company and the Interlopers now about to be constituted into the 
new Company found their forces fairly balanced, and were anxious 
to secure the goodwill of the missionary party. The charter granted 
to the new East Indian Company in 1698 discloses the result. It 
provides that the Company shall maintain one minister in every 
garrison or superior factory in the East Indies, together with a place 
set apart for divine service only. All ministers within a year of their 
arrival shall learn the Portuguese language. They shall also apply 
themselves to acquire the vernacular tongue of the province to which 
they are appointed, so as to instruct the native servants and slaves 
of the Company in the Protestant religion. Among the first acts of 
the new Company was a request to the Archbishop of Canterbury to 
draw up prayers for their particular use. On the 15th December, 
1698, they ordered a thousand copies to be printed of three devout 
supplications, “one to be used at home, another in their factories 
abroad, and a third on board their ships.” 

The extent to which the Bishops had become interested in what 
may be called evangelical work appears from the signatures to the 

(1) Tanner MSS., vol. xxiv. p. 32. Letter to Dr. Humphrey Prideaux. Dated 
April 20, 1695, signed W. Coventry and Lichfield. 

(2) Rawlinson MSS. A. 82. Bodleian Library. 

(3) Dr. Humphrey Prideaux to the Archbishop of Canterbury, dated January 23, 


169$. The subject occupies thirty-seven pages in Prideaux’ Life, London, 1748, 
pp. 151-188. 
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preamble of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, approved 
four months later in April, 1699. Twelve prelates put their names 
to the first list ; our old acquaintances, Stratford, Bishop of Chester, 
and Lloyd, translated to the see of Worcester in 1700, signing next 
to each other. How deeply Oxford was concerned in this movement 
may be realised from the fact that. of the twelve bishops who 
signed, ten were Oxford men and the other two had been incorporated 
at Oxford. 

The charter of 1698 made provision for the religious instruction of 
the Indians in the Company’s immediate service. But it fell far 
short of “the conversion of the natives” which the Bishop of Oxford 
aimed at in his original letter to Archbishop Sancroft in 1681, and 
which he and his successors in the movement had always on their 
minds. The truth is that neither the old Company, nor the new 
Company, nor the united Company which they presently formed, 
found it possible to establish a missionary agency. At that time 
the English in India were struggling for existence. In 1701 the 
bigot Emperor Aurungzeb issued a Proclamation ordering the arrest 
of the English in India, the seizure of their goods, and the confine- 
ment of their persons, although “not to close imprisonment.” 
During the following vears the British settlements that survived 
owed their safety to the maxim, which bitter experience had forced 
them to adopt, that * A fort is better than an ambassador.” 

But there was one corner at the southern extremity of India in 
which the experiment might be tried. A little strip of land, five 
miles long by three in breadth, had been obtained by the Danes in 
1616 from the Hindu Raja of Tanjore. In this secluded settlement 
of Tranquebar, far removed from the storm which the Mughal 
emperor let loose upon the north, two Lutheran missionaries arrived 
from Denmark in 1706. It is stated to be the first Protestant mission 
to the Indian continent, although the Dutch attempted evangelistic 
work in Ceylon as early as 1642. The isolation of Tranquebar, and 
the fact that its fifteen square miles were the actual property of the 
Danes, well secured by a Danish fort. rendered the experiment pos- 
‘sible. Even under these favourable circumstances the difficulties 
proved great. The Lutheran missionaries, although supported by 
the influence of the King of Denmark, could not work in harmony 
with their own Governor, who imprisoned their leader for four months, 
forbidding him pen and paper, or any communication with the outer 
world. 

The English East India Company was quite willing to render 
friendly offices to the Tranquebar mission. Fell’s scheme for the 
translation of the Gospels and the training of chaplains with a view 
to their conversion of the heathen had now developed into a fund 
“For encouraging the Protestant missionaries and erecting charity 
schools in the East Indies.” An account, under this heading, and 
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evidently belonging to the year 1710, contains the following entry :* 
* Remitted hence in Bills of Exchange and foreign silver for the use 
of the missionaries, £80." The next item renders it probable that 
“the missionaries ’’ were Danes. This item, also for £80, includes a 
collection for “the missionaries at Tranquebkar,” * of catechetical and 
practical Tracts written by our own Bishops and eminent Divines, to 
be translated into such languages in India as shall render them most 
usefull to the Heathen in those parts.” 

It was not alone in the translation of religious works, however, 
that Fell’s original movement gave an impulse to subsequent develop- 
ments. The same account shows that by far the larger proportion of 
the expenditure was still devoted to printing—that is, to the “printing 
design *’ which Fell mentioned in his letter of 6th August, 1681. It 
comprises 1,500 copies of St. Matthew’s Gospel; a printing press 
with six hundredweight of types complete, £72; “100 rheams of 
paper,” £40; and £135 “to Mr. John [7.c. Jonas] Finck, the printer,” 
for provisions on his voyage and first year’s salary. In 1711 the 
Company resolved that books for the Protestant missionaries should 
be sent out in their ships free.? Finck was a foreigner, and wrote an 
account of his voyage and capture by the French in “ High Dutch.” 

The narrative may here fitly close. It suffices to show that during 
the careless days of Charles II. a movement emanated from Oxford, 
and specifically from Christ Church, for the spread of the faith in 
India. That the East India Company put itself at the head of the 
movement and undertook the management of the funds. That the 
movement did not end with the death of the Dean-Bishop, its 
originator, but was carried on by other men of Oxford and Christ 
Church, his friends and disciples. That, although some of its aims 
went beyond what was possible in those times, it exercised an influ- 
ence alike on the action of the old Company and on the “ Godly 
charter’ which in 1698 incorporated the new. That thirty years after 
the Bishop of Oxford addressed the East Indian Directors in 1681, a 
fund was still being administered on the lines which he had laid 
down, namely, missionary work, “the erecting of free schools in 
India,” the translation of the Scriptures, and the “ printing design.” 
“ The terms on which the new Company was incorporated,” says the 
Madras official edition of the Charters, were “almost the same” as 
before, * but with the addition of a provision for the maintenance of 
ministers and schoolmasters.” This addition was in a large measure 
due to the movement initiated by Bishop Fell, and continued by his 
Oxford friends and disciples. 

When the curtain next rises on British missionary effort in India 

(1) Tanner MSS., vol. ecxe, p. 238. No date; but the year is fixed by the sailing of 
the Jane Frigate, which took out Finck and the printing-press referred to in the next 


paragraph. India Office MSS. MWage-books and Consu/tations. 
(2) Court Minutes of November 30, 1711. India Office MSS. 
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we find the position of the English and the Danish Companies reversed. 
Denmark well repaid the succour which England had sent to the Tran- 
quebar mission at the beginning of the eighteenth century by carrying 
the first Baptist missionaries under the Danish flag to India in 1793, 
and sheltering them in the Danish settlement of Serampur. Those 
who marvel et the change should bear in mind that the British had 
by that time become the governing power in India, pledged to 
respect the right of their subjects to worship in their own way. If 
the East India Company had encouraged Christian missionaries in 1793, 
it could not have refused an equal liberty to the propaganda of 
Hinduism and Islam. But religious movements in India have always 
tended to develop into political revolution, and the Company did not, 
at that time, feel itself strong enough to face the risk. 

Yet the missionary spirit which supplied the impelling power to the 
Oxford movement of 1681, although it long remained in abeyance, 
was never quenched. The monument in St. Paul’s to “The First 
Protestant Bishop of India” (1814—1822), was erected by the two 
sister Societies whom we saw, on the first page of this article, con- 
tinuing Bishop Fell’s work at the beginning of the last century. Its 
marble group represents the prelate receiving an Indian man and 
woman into the Christian faith, and the native Church now forms an 
important branch of the episcopal duty in India. When the East 
India Company grew into the governing power it became obviously 
wrong for its chaplains, paid out of Hindu and Musulman taxes, to 
attempt to destroy the religions which form the most cherished 
possessions of the Indian races. But propagandist societies, supported 
by voluntary contributions, and unconnected with the State, sprang 
up under the equal protection afforded by the Company to every creed. 
These missionary bodies do what the old military chaplains, projected 
by Fell, could never have accomplished. They hold exactly the same 
status in the eye of the law as Hindu or Musulman propagandists. 

The right now possessed by all sects and races in India, not only 
to enjoy their own faith, but also to actively spread it, is a right 
which could not have been conceived of in India two centuries ago, 
and which could not have been safely granted a hundred years later. 
Even now it is subject to the provisions of the Penal Code against 
wounding the religious feelings of others, applied impartially to 
Christian, Musulman and Hindu. The free yet orderly exercise of 
this right of the hostile creeds in India to proselytise from each other 
forms one of the most striking testimonies, not only to the justice but 
also to the strength of British rule. 


W. W. Hunter. 








SOUTH AFRICA. 


a 
RHODESIAN AFFAIRS. 


Aways full of latent animosities South Africa, for the time being, is 
the cockpit of the Empire, and many of the public questions which 
in the past have vexed us all over the world, are presenting themselves 
to us there in their most awkward form. The conformity of national 
sentiment with the Imperial idea, of commercial interests with colonial 
development, and of humane theories and home-bred fancies with 
established practice and actual necessities in the relations of the white 
and black races, is being sharply tested in the controversies of to-day. 
As if the existing conditions were not sufficiently difficult, another 
element of discord has been added in the shape of financial rivalries. 
Not even in the United States, where capital has run “ amok” amid 
a crowd of federal and popular interests, has finance, by its manipu- 
lators, ever played so large a part in the direction of public affairs and 
the solution of national problems. In none of the events of our time 
has there been so vast a difference between the casual view of the man 
in the street and the exclusive knowledge of those who, versed in the 
wiles of South African financial politics, have been able with an # 
ray to see facts as they really are. 

In the last three or four months the public mind has been excited 
by a series of sensational moves and reverses, which it will take a long 
time to explain and still longer to explain away, and people feel 
inclined to echo the ery of the old Greek chorus, “ Where do we 
stand and what shall we do?” From many quarters they call upon 
the Government to do something, and it is a piece of proverbial wisdom 
that when a Government has to do something, it generally does the 
wrong thing. It is in Rhodesia that the last scene of the drama has 
been laid, and it is on Matabeleland rather than on the Rand that the 
publie gaze is fixed. Jlow long that may be so is doubtful, for in 
point of gravity and difficulty the Transvaal question is infinitely the 
more important: but the thought of savage assaults on isolated camps 
and farms, with all the attendant horrors, has a greater fascination 
than the oft-told story of financial intrigue against Boer obstinacy and 
Boer cunning. Though fresh incidents are narrated every day in the 
cablegrams from the Cape, there can be but one end to the Matabele 
rising. Except for the time and cireunstances it would not be in 
itself a very remarkable occurrence, for South African history is full 
of Kaffir wars of greater or less dimensions and not differing in kind 
from the present struggle up north. The troubled governorship of 
Sir Harry Smith was one long series of them, ending in the regulation 
of British Kaffraria, and the example of the Amaxosa tribe, which, 
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by a collective act of national suicide, made way for the German 
legion, shows how easily the race surrenders itself to a wave of 
superstition. On the other hand, so numerous have been the lessons 
inflicted by white men on most of the great divisions of the Bantt 
race that it seems more than doubtful whether, in the ordinary course 
of things, there would ever have been such an untoward episode as a 
considerable rebellion in Charterland. Although there were other con- 
tributory causes, the withdrawal of the white police by Dr. Jameson 
created the opportunity. News flies from kraal to kraal with incredible 
speed, and, like the burning arrow of old, the report of the capture and 
dispersal of the Chartered Company’s forces gave the signal for the war 
dance over the supposed fall of British power. As to the strength of the 
reinforcements that will be required in aid of the “ laagered ” settlers 
that must be a matter, more or less, of conjecture, but in South Africa 
there ought to be ample reserve without calling on the mother coun- 
try for any large number of regular soldiery. In the Cape there are 
the Mounted Rifles, 1,000 strong, a force of constabulary of the same 
order as the Bechuanaland Border Police, so unwisely and shabbily dis- 
banded by the Imperial Government, besides the Cape Mounted Police. 
With the assent of the Colonial Ministry, a certain portion is always 
available, such as has always been made use of with such good effect in 
the Kaffir wars of the past. Besides that, in the floating population of 
young men with a future that hangs on the fringes of South African 
society, there is a constant stock of recruiting material ready to hand. 
On the other hand the distance between Mafeking, the terminus of the 
Cape Government Railway, and Bulawayo is about 560 miles; the 
roads are still very bad, and just after the rainy season very heavy for 
traffic ; and the supply of forage must of necessity be limited. For 
the necessities of the moment the Chartered Volunteers must depend 
upon their rifles and their own right arms. In those straits the 
frontier guards of the Empire have often found themselves before, and, 
although valuable lives have already been, and more may yet be lost, 
we may well believe that they will quit themselves like men, even if 
they cannot assume the offensive until succour arrives, in the shape of 
Colonel Plumer’s supports with fresh stores of ammunition. 

The strength of the Matabele, like that of their Zulu forbears, 
depended on their military ordering and regimental subordination, 
and it was the high estimate formed of their strength on this footing 
that made a military officer of such great audacity and experience as 
Sir F. Carrington declare, that to take their country would require a 
force of seven thousand men. As every schoolboy knows, to quote 
Macaulay’s phrase, the nation as it existed before the Chartered war 
was divided on a caste system into three orders. First, there were 
the Abezansi, or aristocracy, consisting of the “pur sang” of the 
people. As in the case of many other aristocracies, the purity of race 
was largely imaginary, for Moselikatze’s Zulus had taken to wife the 
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pick of the native women of the country in the style of the early and 
romantic episode of Roman history. Secondly, there were the 
Abemhla, the tribesmen and Bechuanas incorporated into the nation 
on the way up from Zululand, their adopters showing how practical 
is the tag of “ crescit eundo.” Thirdly, came the Maholi, or slave 
class, recruited from the surrounding tribes, the Mahalakas and so- 
called Mashonas, in the forays and incursions of many years. It was 
the condition of the country subject to this system of rule founded 
on bloodshed and rape, and existing only by virtue of continuous 
violence and robbery, that really justified its subjugation by the 
Chartered Company. The tyranny of the Matabele meant the lasting 
desolation of that part of Africa. Travelling about the country 
to-day, it is easy to appreciate what it was and how it was maintained. 
On many a kopje, after you have gone a safe distance from Bulawayo, 
you see huddled together behind great boulders of granite the wretched 
huts where the Mahalakas and Mashonas were ever forced to take 
refuge, so that, when an Impi was on the war path, they might crawl 
into their holes and caves to escape the hand of the destroyer. Slavery 
or death was not their occasional option ; it was their perpetual alter- 
native, and the secure possession of the only property a Kaffir cares 
about—that is to say, cattle—was altogether forbidden. From these 
conditions of existence the Chartered Company ought to have delivered 
them, and, even though Exeter Hall may condemn the conquest of 
the country on general grounds, it cannot be denied that the fruits 
may yet be good, in so far as the slave races are concerned, for they 
have come down from their hills, and are planting their new kraals 
close to their mealy grounds on the plain veld, whilst their life and 
property will, in due course, be reasonably safe. 

South African history bears abundant testimony to the fact that 
under our rule the Kaffir race has prospered exceedingly. The “ pax 
Britannica ” has brought about a cessation of inter-tribal wars, which 
has caused their numbers to increase, and the safeguarding of their 
rights of property in cattle has given them a sufficiency of food even 
in seasons of drought. Labour in the mines has brought them wages 
which are relatively enormous, as much as £1 a week, so that at the 
end of a three years’ contract a Kaffir may well “ trek ” home with 
£100 in his belt, and with the money buy enough cows and enough 
wives for him to be happy ever afterwards in the lazy, if not coma- 
tose, state which is his earthly ideal. There is no reason why in 
Matabeleland the same result should not be achieved, but no doubt 
the character of this offshoot of the Zulu nation makes them more 
inclined to kick against the pricks. In connection with the present 
dominant race the question will be asked whether the Chartered Com- 
pany has pursued a wise and humane policy in dealing with them, 
or, if not, what mistakes it has committed. The war itself split up. 
and, as was thought, practically destroyed the royal regiments, 
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the Imbezu, the Ingobo, the Insuka, and the Inyati. It was 
imagined that in the two big engagements they bore the brunt of 
the battle, and that, afterwards, many of the survivors perished 
miserably of small-pox near the Zambesi. It looks now as if there 
were more of them about than these calculations allowed of, and, if so, 
they may long constitute a danger to the peace of the country. At 
the outset we were told that the rising was the work of a witch-doctor, 
a person corresponding rather to the priest than the physician, as 
everybody is aware who has read any stories of African travel, or a 
mysterious god in human form, and the rebels were supposed 
to belong to the inferior races, but news that has since come to hand 
points to a son of Lobengula as the leader, and to the young * bucks ” 
of the old Matabele regiments as the backbone of the attack. Those 
who had the conduct of affairs always anticipated the probability of 
occasional troubles, as it is a matter of general experience that the 
wandering prospector here and there, mostly by some act of brutality, 
falls foul of native customs or native rights, and commences a row 
that sometimes ends in bloodshed. So it is with mining adventurers 
all the world over. in order to avoid the frequent collision of such 
disturbing elements, Dr. Jameson, with great wisdom, pointed out to 
the indunas and other native spokesmen, the advantage of putting 
their kraals back from the coach roads; and driving over the country, 
it is apparent that already this course has been very generally taken, 
so that the kraals now stand three or four miles away from the main 
lines of communication. One result of the war was possibly unfore- 
seen, and it may have some bearing on the present situation. Out of 
sight out of mind may be true of strife as well as of affection, and 
owing to this change the native commissioners may not have been so 
well informed, as they otherwise would have been, of the ferment in 
the native mind which led to the uprising. 

Another point, on which there seems to have been a woful mis- 
calculation is, as to the number of arms left in the possession of the 
Matabele. At the time of the original concession of mining rights over 
Matabeleland to the Chartered Company, a large number of rifles, I 
think 1,000 in all, were sent up to Lo Ben, and by him distributed 
among his crack Impis, besides those continuously bartered by native 
traders during many years. This turned out to be a lucky stroke of 
business for the Chartered Company, for in the engagements that 
took place in 1893, the Matabele showed they had no idea of using a 
gun, and believed, like other Kaffirs, that the higher the sight the 
higher they would shoot, whilst if they had stuck to their national arm 
the assegai, they might have proved themselves to be more formid- 
able antagonists. I saw a cablegram in the newspapers a week or so 
ago to say that the shooting of the natives was good, but, if this 
statement be correct, there must have been a strange improvement 
during the last two years. When the Chartered Company established 
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its rule in the country, the first step it took was to proclaim a general 
disarmament, and to seize not only the rifles but the assegais as well, 
and so effectually did they believe this order to have been carried out, 
that they refused in London to credit the report that the Matabele 
had many in their possession. What seems likely, however, is that 
the “ magnificent distances ” of the country have made it impossible to 
collect anything like the total number of arms. In many cases the 
assegais have been hidden, in others they have, doubtless, been manu- 
factured since, whilst rifles somehow or another have been smuggled 
about. As illustrating the facility of making up assegais, I can point 
to the recent panic in the Transvaal, when reports were spread broad- 
east that the Kaffirs at the gold-mines were thus providing themselves 
with weapons which they meant to use in raiding impartially the 
houses and farms both of Boer and Uitlander. At Elandfontein, a 
station on the Netherlands railway, on the afternoon of the Dornkop 
fight, there was a terrific burst of excitement among the Dutch officials, 
on account of a story that the Kaftirs engaged on the line had been 
spending their spare time in making assegais to use against them. I 
saw them suddenly seize their rifles and make a rush on the native 
encampment, where, instead of resisting, the wretched natives stood 
in rows gibbering with fear. Luckily, the German overseer would 
stand no nonsense from his terrified colleagues, and he sent them back 
about their business, but not until his men had been so thoroughly 
frightened that they all with one accord began to “clear.” I give 
this instance merely to show how easy the Boers think it is for Kaffirs 
to arm themselves, and how difficult it must always be to make sure 
that over the enormous tracts of unsettled country which the Chart- 
ered Company governs, they are not able, partially at least, to find 
arms when they want them. ‘There is no need to imagine foolish 
and vain things about the Boer Government, and to charge them 
with having purposely smuggled arms across the border. 

The desertion of a great part of the black police is an unfortunate 
and notable feature of the present business. ‘T’o enlist the best of the 
Matabele in such a force seemed a wise stroke of policy, but it now 
appears to have been premature. Anybody who knows Natal, will 
say that it would be impossible to find a more efficient or a finer 
body of native constabulary than is drawn from the Zulu nation. 
Strong of limb and fleet of foot, they impress one as the perfection of 
physical form, and there is no doubt that they feel a real pride in their 
uniform and distinction. It was proposed to form a body of them 
for service in Charterland, and this would have been done but 
for the cost. A long trial has proved them admirably adapted 
for such duties. It seemed, therefore, natural to try the same 
experiment with their Matabele kin, and the men I saw about 
the country looked smart and well-chosen. Probably they have not 
yet had time to become imbued with the spirit of discipline, as the 
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corps was only formed a few months ago, and the native inspectors, 
who were brought up from Natal with certificates that they were 
qualified Zulu interpreters, had hardly been posted. In time, no 
doubt, the system will work well, but for the next few years it 
will be too risky to be adopted. Not long ago, when an agent 
of the Congo Free State wished to recruit a regiment of Zulus for 
service there, the proposal was not favourably received. Neverthe- 
less, I believe, as with the fighting peoples of India, so with the Zulu 
and the Matabele, military service will eventually prove an excel- 
lent means of eliciting the loyalty and utilising the pugnacity of the 
nation. All over South Africa the great social and economical diffi- 
culty of the day is the state of the labour market. Inefficient, accord- 
ing to our standard, though Kaffir labour may be, for the purposes of 
mining, as well as of farming, it is absolutely indispensable. White 
men may be overseers and managers, but the pick and shovel work is, 
and must be for some time, in the hands of natives. "Whatever may 
be the case in America, it is certain that in South Africa black and 
white would not come together in a single shift or a single gang on 
the same level. Whether in the futute employers will not be forced 
to import hands, not exactly of the class called ‘“ mean white,” but 
from the same countries as now supply the American mines with 
labour, remains to be seen. The scarcity of Kaffirs is a serious fact 
in the industrial world of Afrikanderdom. It does not spring, as I 
have stated, from any shrinkage of population, for, on the contrary, 
there is an increase, but it is to be accounted for by the ingrained 
distaste for manual exertion which makes the male Kaffir in his own 
kraal send his women to work in the fields, whilst he sits in his glory 
at his hut’s door. Everywhere they have made money and bought 
cattle, and, according to Kaffir custom, each son of the house has the 
right to put his spoon into the common bowl and the common stew, 
so that the young “ bucks” are not forced to work from any fear of 
starving. By the Glen Grey Act passed in the last session of the 
Cape Parliament, a tax is imposed on all males who cannot show a 
certificate of three years’ labour, and, on the whole, the measure seems 
to promise well, but even at Kimberley, where the conditions are 
exceptionally good, on account of the settled prosperity of the diamond 
trade, in summer, when the rains fall, there is not the full tale of 
“boys” in the compounds. 

At the Rand, partly owing to the hindrances placed in the way of 
the labour agents, who go far and wide in search of it, and partly to the 
civil commotion that has been going on, there is a very great deficiency, 
in consequence of which many mines are shut down or going at 
half-time and many remain undeveloped. In Rhodesia, however, 
the obstruction seems even more serious. So far, the Matabele have 
refused to go below ground and the Makalakas are of little use, so 
that, until enough of the Zambesi boys are intercepted or others as 
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good brought in there is but little chance of extracting from the land 
the amount of gold and other minerals which it possesses. It was, no 
doubt, the belief that the Matabele must be induced to work that 
prompted the Chartered Company to make its initial regulations in 
respect to cattle. In theory among the Matabele, as among the 
Bamangwato, nearly all the herds were the property of the king, and, 
as such a great number were confiscated after the war. Since then, 
a fresh arrangement has been made under the supervision of Mr. 
Vintcent, the appointed judge of the Chartered Courts, and a man of 
high legal reputation, with the object of allotting a large portion of 
the cattle among the different kraals, and I was assured that this 
re-settlement of the question had been well received by the natives, 
but the original policy may in itself account for much of the soreness 
and rancour of which the rising is the evidence. In addition the 
necessity of stamping out the rinderpest must have caused much irri- 
tation to the ignorant native. A correspondent writing from Mata- 
beleland to one of the daily papers on March 9, says: “If the 
whites lay hands on cattle belonging to the natives and the latter 
turn nasty there may be a flare up all round which will require some 
quieting. Some of the Matabele still possess very large herds of 
cattle and I am afraid they will not understand the importance of 
doing all they can to help stamp out the disease.’ It is quite clear, 
however, that the cattle of the people, say in the Matoppo Hills, cannot 
have been touched on account of their inaccessibility. No doubt the 
Chartered Company was following precedent in thus dealing with the 
cattle of the conquered chief, but looking back it must appear doubt- 
ful whether it was altogether politic, just as it cannot be pronounced 
altogether just. I do not wish to underrate the difficulties of the 
labour question, nor do I pretend that the Kaffir can be regarded 
as the average man of the discredited political economy whose sole 
object in life is to “ get on.” What evil an idle and ignorant black 
population may bring in its train the Southern States of the Union 
effectually demonstrate. African statesmen are unquestionably right 
in seeking means to bring about a happier result, but it is pretty 
certain that no rough and ready method of compulsion can in these 
days be profitably applied. 

Under the Chartered Company the development of the country has 
proceeded at a much more rapid pace than would have been possible 
under direct Imperial rule. More money has been laid out in railway 
construction and more energy infused into the duties of administration, 
whilst there has been a large flow of capital into the various under- 
takings which the usual resistance of officialism would probably have 
arrested. The Crown Colonies of the Empire do not show that we 
have been willing to do much on our own account, using Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s phrase, to develop the estate of the Greater Britain. The 
exploitation of the country has, however, been too hastily and rapidly 
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undertaken for proper and necessary organization. It is impossible to 
conceive in any Imperial colony that everything should have been 
dealt with in so haphazard a style, and it is equally impossible to be- 
lieve that there has been any adequate supervision of the administra- 
tive machinery of the territories. If so, there would not have been 
so much ignorance and want of precaution. ‘“Omne ignotum pro 
pacifico”? seems to have been the motto of the Chartered service. 
The question has been raised as to what would have become of 
this great and valuable country if there had been no Charter and no 
concessionaires. Without doubt it would have become an extension 
of the South African Republic and Boer farmers would have cut out 
the way for other races to follow them. Though their rule means 
stagnation and waste after a time, they are at the preliminary 
stage the best of pioneers, and some Cape politicians, Mr. Merriman 
among the number, have asserted that this would have been the 
better course toallow. With this sweeping admission few Englishmen 
at home would be disposed to agree. The Boers sought an outlet north 
on the South African plateau as soon as the presence of business 
enterprise made itself felt in the Transvaal and a great part of the 
country passed into the ownership of the Uitlanders, and it was almost 
a race between them and the Chartered Campany as to which should 
possess the land, as the Adendorff Trek showed. If they had 
moved earlier into Mashonaland it is uncertain whether they would 
have constituted themselves a division of the Transvaal or formed an 
independent state, but for a time at all events it would not have been 
under the Union Jack. What might have been under these cireum- 
stances it is unprofitable to surmise, but the example of the Transvaal 
does not encourage us to believe it would have been a happy con- 
summation with the old problem of Boer and Uitlander, farmer and 
prospector, to be worked out afresh. One consideration, however, 
must be borne in mind. Elsewhere, in South Africa, the native 
onslaught has been met at its first stage by the Boer farmers, and 
the shock considerably diminished. The Boer does not use the Kaffir 
kindly, but he brings him under the yoke effectually for his uses. 

As they say in South Africa, Charterland is a good country for white 
men. In the first place, for the most part the climate is healthy, in 
Matabeleland as fine and stimulating as could be desired. Then there 
is a practically indefinite area fit for farming generally and for cattle 
ranching in particular, where the usual drawbacks of South African 
agriculture will be present, but not in greater force than farther South. 
Droughts and locusts come, as the lawyers say, by the hand of God, 
but cattle disease and scab will be reduced as time goes on. In one 
respect Charterland has a great pull over the Karoo in that almost 
everywhere there is a sufficiency of streams and rivers. In fact, take it 
all over, it isa well-watered country. Exportation of produce is never 
likely to be the main support of the farmer in South Africa, for there 
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are many countries of the new world which have a manifest advantage 
over it for the purpose, and he will have to rely almost exclusively on 
home markets. 

In the Transvaal Johannesburg has a capacious maw and, in 
spite of import duties, the demand there offers even the “ Caper” 
his best chance of a remunerative deal. So it will be in Charter- 
land. As mining towns and camps spring up as quickly as the tree 
from the mustard seed, so a quick return and a good profit will 
reward the food producers of the north. Bulawayo is already an 
example, and even before this revolt eggs were 1s. each and fresh 
butter £1 per pound. All this is naturally contingent on the 
mineral wealth of the territory, but of its existence and extent there 
can now be small doubt. Matabeleland is studded with old workings, 
and from the tests that have been applied, the ancients would appear 
to have been marvellously good prospectors. An immense quantity 
of gold must have been extracted from the country. In their seeking 
for the precious metal the Arabians did no more than dig deep 
trenches, and it is exceptional to find that they sunk anywhere to 
more than thirty or forty feet ; though in some cases this depth was. 
exceeded. The ore, consisting of quartz reef, was rudely treated by 
roasting. They worked by slave labour, which is proverbially dear, 
and they must have found enough to recompense them for the upkeep. 
of their mining camps ; whilst, of driving from shafts with the necessary 
ventilation they seem to have had no notion, nor were they able to 
cope with the general mining difficulty of flooding. Where their 
primitive practice succeeded so well, as the facts of widespread and 
careful working bear witness, it is unlikely that with modern 
appliances and facilities their successors in title will altogether fail. 
Of all the reefs that have been found some are sure to be payable in 
the end. Whether this or that venture will ultimately succeed it is 
early days to prophesy, but some, judged by the assays and trial 
tests, start with an excellent prospect. It struck me whilst I was 
there that but little real progress will be made until the advent of the 
railway from Mafeking to Bulawayo, which, according to the engineer’s 
alculations, will take from three to four years in its construction, and 
has already been begun. £30 or more per ton for transport along the 
waggon road is a heavy tax on industry. Besides that, recent events 
have perceptibly retarded development. After the slaughter of over 
a hundred men up to date (April 10th), it will not be easy for some 
little time to come to induce the prospector to travel about for 
company or syndicate, pegging out claims with the fear of death so 
constantly before his eyes. In the end, in my opinion, it will 
make little difference, because much more time is required than the 
“)ulls”’ of Rhodesia have allowed to make full use of the capabilities 
of the country. 

Meanwhile, the political and administrative situation of Charterland 
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is anomalous and disturbed. The grant of these royal charters of 
incorporation to private companies for the purposes of government as 
well as of trade in the last decade, was a revival ingeniously hit upon, 
with the object of reconciling the Treasury and the Foreign Office 
upon the principle of expanding the Empire on the cheap. Though 
we can hardly claim now that our ocean commonwealth is growing, as 
Seeley said of the last century, in a fit of absence of mind, yet but for 
these chartered companies our share in the partition of Africa would 
have been comparatively small. So much must be put to their credit, 
but both now and hereafter we shall have to pay out on the other side 
of the account. It is not so easy now as it was in the palmy days of 
the old East India Company for the mother country to get rid and 
slip out of the responsibilities of empire. Nomuinally you may leave 
the appointment of officers and even the maintenance of armed forces 
to the Company, subject only to an official veto ; but inevitably in the 
eyes of the world it will be found impossible to dissociate its acts of 
omission and commission from the Home Government, and it is the 
contracting of these vicarious obligations which must in the end 
render such complicated relations intolerable. 

The case of the British South Africa Company is sui generis. As 
arule, the chartered companies have been living on a deficit tempered 
by continual appeals for help to Parliament, whereas this Company 
has been amply supplied with money throughout by its own promoters, 
and has received such financial aid as it required from such giant 
corporations as the De Beers Consolidated Mines. In regard to them 
the quaestio crucis is not financial but political. A well-known states- 
man once told Mr. Rhodes he was the only cheap Jingo he had ever 
known. Certainly, in finding means as well as men, Mr. Rhodes 
has shown great perspicacity. Up to last vear it was a current 
saying in Rhodesia that no official received more than £1 a day what- 
ever the nature of his work, and in keeping the machine working 
with but little fuel to feed it, Dr. Jameson showed much tact and 
energy. In the present state of the share market it may not be so 
easy to float mining ventures as it was a year ago, but there is no 
reason to believe that when once order is restored there will not be 
plenty to allow of the work of development going on apace. Politi- 
cally, however, the prospect is not so pleasant. As a result of the 
disastrous raid into the Transvaal it became immediately necessary 
for the Colonial Office to take over from the Company the military 
organization of the territory, and Sir R. Martin has been appointed 
Commandant of a new police force in place of that which was 
dispersed at Krugersdorp. This removes the risk to our rule in South 
Africa of further adventures of the same kind and all cause of com- 
plaint from the neighbouring republics on the score of their being 
left open to surprise visits of this semi-official character from across 
the border. The negotiations, however, will not end with such a 
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readjustment as between the Transvaal and the Company, through the 
Colonial Office; there is still open.the question of compensation, the 
one matter about which the average Boer who was called out from 
his farm at Christmas really cares. Then, as between the Cape Colony 
and the Colonial Office there may be some friction in the readjust- 
ment of affairs. 

When the session opens at Cape Town a resolution is to be pro- 
posed asking for the cancelling of the charter, but whether it will 
be carried is problematical, as the Cape ministry, for obvious 
reasons of expenditure, has no notion of asking for the transfer 
of the Hinterland to the Colony, even if the Home Government 
would agree. That being so, a resolution of the Cape Legislature is 
merely a pious opinion without force or validity. To take away the 
charter is, evidently, an absurd proposal, if by it is intended an ex- 
propriation of the mining rights and land grants of the Company. 
Granted that they are of considerable value, according to all precedent 
and tradition we should have to pay something like an arbitration 
price on the market value of the assets. The East African Com- 
pany, which was a bankrupt concern, with no assets of any import- 
ance, received a large sum for the transfer of its property. In British 
South Africa the Imperial Government would incur a large obliga- 
tion without much chance of reaping profit, because it could not enter 
into the place of a commercial body taking in scrip its share of all the 
mining ventures within the area of its concession. As it is, the 
system is not in all respects suitable to a corporation which has to 
carry on the work of administration. Unlike other landowning bodies 
in South Africa, the Chartered Company takes no rents or royalties 
from mining claims in its territory, but instead of this is able, if it so 
choose, to demand 50 per cent. of the vendor’s shares upon the 
flotation of companies for mining purposes. In practice it does not 
take as much as 50 per cent.; in fact 30 per cent. has been the 
highest point yet reached, and this is done, not on the original grant 
of land and claims for development, but on the formation of sub- 
sidiary companies for actually working the mines. Mr. Rhodes’ 
theory has been that by merely exacting a quota of profits as they are 
earned, the burden on enterprise and industry would be lighter than 
if it were collected as a tax incident to ownership of the soil and the 
minerals. For such an idea there is a good deal to be said, but it 
places the Chartered Company in an awkward dilemma, for it has a 
general power of controlling mining enterprise. Kither it satisfies 
itself as to the genuineness of the flotation, and the investing public 
may depend upon its guarantee, or it knows nothing, and, therefore, 
should not become a partner in an unknown speculation. The prac- 
tical disadvantage of such a condition has already been felt, but it 
demonstrates clearly how impossible it would be for the Imperial 
Government to step into the shoes of the Company. Is it necessary, 
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then, to do any more than has already been done by the transfer of 
the constabulary ? This question is not of a rhetorical kind. It may 
well be argued that the Company ought to keep in its hands the civil 
power on its present basis, because otherwise its mining rights might 
be in peril. To this argument the answer may be found in the status 
of the Tati Concessions Company, which owns an area of 2,000 miles 
just south-west of Charterland, and, yet, does not possess one iota of 
governing privilege. The truth is that ultimately it will be found im- 
possible to draw a sharp line of division between the military and the 
civil administration. 

It becomes a further question, whether the dual authority and the 
dual responsibility of the High Commissioner, which must be to some 
extent a divided duty, ought to continue much longer. As time passes, 
the commercial interests of the colony and the northern territories 
may become widely divergent, and the High Commissioner acting 
independently be forced into a position of acute antagonism to the 
Governor, acting constitutionally on the advice of his Ministers. 
The office seems in itself somewhat of an anachronism. As things 
have been up to the present, it has been the practice for the Cape 
Ministry to be consulted on matters outside their proper sphere, but 
this was a natural outcome of Mr. Rhodes’ personal position. There 
has been an immense change in the aspect of affairs during this year, 
and the whole organization of the government of South Africa ought 
to be considered anew by the Government and by Parliament. 

To sum up, the scheme of affairs that suggests itself is a separation 
of the office of Governor and High Commissioner, and the appoint- 
ment of a high officer for the northern territories, directly responsible 
to the Secretary of State. The Chartered Company would preserve 
all its proprietary rights, but would surrender the civil, as it has 
already been forced to give up the military administration of the 
country. In return, it would make such an annual allowance to the 
Administrator as would defray the cost thereby incurred. This is a 
moment to “take occasion by the hand.” “ Things are as they are 
and cannot be otherwise,” says Butler, and we, for our part, should 
try to dovetail the various pieces on the table, so that, after all, good 
may come out of evil. 

It may not be twenty-five years, of which Mr. Rhodes spoke at 
Umtali the other day, before a white community will demand of Par- 
liament in Rhodesia, as they have already in Natal by successive stages, 
the powers and liberties, first, of representative, and then, of respon- 
sible government. The sooner it comes the better for all concerned. 
Still, provisionally, arrangements will have to be made for adminis- 
tering their affairs, and care must be taken that the conditions laid 
down, as a result of these kaleidoscopic changes, shall be both progressive 
and equitable. 


H. L. W. Lawson. 





































II. 
THE HIGH COMMISSIONERSHIP OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


CvurRRENt events in South Africa would seem to point to the desir- 
ability of a redistribution of governing power. In the person of the 
Governor of the Cape Colony is united the office of Her Majesty’s 
High Commissioner in South Africa, by which, theoretically, at least, 
the most ample discretionary powers are delegated. We have, in- 
deed, an office of a most delicate kind, involving the honour of the 
Crown most particularly, added to the usual and stereotyped office of 
a Governor of a colony enjoying responsible government. In no 
other “ responsible ” colony is there anything resembling this peculiar 
High Commissionership of South Africa, the circumstances which 
prevail, socially and politically, in Canada and Australia, being com- 
pletely different from those which prevail in South Africa. It was, in- 
deed, the formidable native question in Kaffraria which, thirty or forty 
years ago, chiefly gave rise to the High Commissionership of South 
Africa. In 1860 the well-known Sir George Grey, the Governor of 
the Cape Colony, held the title also of Governor of British Kaffraria, 
then constituted a separate province, as well as that of High Com- 
missioner for the management of native affairs in South Africa. 
There were several reasons at that date why such a special office, in- 
volving separate duties and a separate sphere of action, should be 
called into existence at the Cape. The frontier dangers were immi- 
nent and pressing, the Kaffir race an unbroken power and a standing 
menace to the colonists. Even if there were no actual conflicts and 
overt signs of war, there was a constantly smouldering volcano of 
angry feeling along the historic valleys of the Fish River, Buffalo, 
and the Kei. It was the task of the High Commissioner to keep 
an ever-watchful eye along the border, to repress disturbances in 
the Queen’s name, and to hold the balance as evenly as he could 
between natives and colonists. In Kaftir parlance the High Commis- 
sioner was “the eyes and ears” of the great Mother-Queen across 
the water. For some reasons it was as well if this officer could 
boast of a military training, so that, in case of an open revolt, he 
could direet military operations with the hand of an expert. But it 
was also required of him that, in his oversight of the countless Kaffir 
hordes, he should be a wise and merciful administrator, standing be- 
tween Boers and natives or colonists and natives as the impersonation 
of Imperial justice, and, if the native foe should lie thoroughly 
humbled and cewed, as the fountain of Imperial mercy. 

As our South African empire grew and expanded northwards and 
eastwards, the Governor’s responsibilities as High Commissioner 
increased. The Commission given to Sir Henry Barkly in 1870 
appointed him to settle and adjust the affairs of the eastern pro- 
vince of the Cape, especially those that concerned the natives. He 
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was also brought into contact with the Transvaal Republic, and one 
of the last acts connected with his Governorship was the annexa- 
tion of the Transvaal, an act which imperfectly informed readers are 
constantly assigning to the late Sir Bartle Frere. The Commission 
issued in 1878 to Sir Bartle Frere was of a very wide scope, as the 
political horizon of South Africa was expanding and there was a hope 
of South African Confederation. He held control over all the terri- 
tories adjacent to the Cape Colony, or with which it might be expe- 
dient that Her Majesty should have relations; he was enjoined to 
take all measures and to do all that could lawfully and discreetly 
be done for preventing the recurrence of any irruption into Her 
Majesty’s possessions by hostile tribes and for maintaining the said 
possessions in peace and safety; he was also required to invite and 
obtain the co-operation of the Government of the Free State, or of 
any foreign power, towards the preservation of peace and safety in 
South Africa and the general welfare and advancement of its terri- 
tories and treaties. Confederation was in the air then, and Sir Bartle 
Frere was the Imperial ambassador sent out to bring about the 
desirable union of the various South African communities. This was 
an important commission and practically gave him an unshackled 
hand. The events which occurred during the period of the Frere 
administration form a well-known chapter in South African history, 
but it will be remembered that one of the effects of the Zulu War 
was to deprive the late Sir Bartle Frere of part of his Commission. 
In June, 1879, Lord Wolseley, by the order of the British Govern- 
ment, replaced Sir Bartle Frere as “ High Commissioner of the 
Transvaal, Natal, and all the adjoining eastern portion of South 
Africa.” He also superseded Lord Chelmsford in the command of 
the army, and Sir Henry Bulwer as Governor of Natal. In 1880, 
Nir George Colley succeeded Lord Wolseley as Governor of Natal 
and High Commissioner of South-East Africa. The tragic death of 
Sir George Colley and the recall of Sir Bartle Frere cleared the 
ground for a fresh arrangement, or rather for a return to the former 
state of things. Sir Hercules Robinson coming from New Zealand, 
was made Governor of the Cape Colony, and was invested also with 
the usual wide and discretionary powers of the Queen’s High Com- 
missionership. Together with Sir Henry de Villiers and Sir Evelyn 
Wood, one of his first official acts was to sign the Pretoria Convention 
of 1881. During his first governorship of the Cape, Sir Hercules 
Robinson was called upon to exercise the duties of a High Commis- 
sioner on many trying occasions, and the burdens were already getting 
greater than one man could be expected to bear. Speaking at 
Kimberley on a notable occasion in November, 1884, he dwelt upon 
the vexed nature of a dual imperium. 

“The difficulties,” he remarked, “ of a constitutional Governor are 
greatly increased by the office being held in conjunction with that 
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of Her Majesty’s High Commissioner for South Africa. In that 
capacity there are personal duties to be performed outside the Cape 
Colony which extend over nearly the whole of South Africa. These 
duties are of an Imperial as distinguished from a Colonial character ; 
and their peculiarity is that while they exist to carry out a policy 
determined by the Imperial Government, they must be made to 
harmonize with duties which exist to carry out a policy determined 
hy the Parliament of the Cape. The task of reconciling the some- 
times conflicting claims is often one of peculiar anxiety and diffi- 
culty, so much so that at times it has been suggested that the two 
ottices should be separated.” Sir Hercules considered at the same 
time that there were many reasons why they should be held to- 
gether, but the mere fact of the increasingly arduous nature of 
South African politics must militate against this view. Ten or 
fifteen years ago little was heard of the chance of any foreign power 
creating complications for England in South Africa, but now there 
are Germans intriguing everywhere, and England’s interests must be 
guarded by a watchful and diligent officer who will be on the spot 
and be ready to communicate immediately with the Imperial Govern- 
ment. At present the mere fact of distance has to be considered, a 
fact which did not count for much when the sphere of British 
influence did not extend far beyond Kimberley and the Diamond 
Mines on the north. Placed at the very extremity of the conti- 
nent, Cape Town is a most inconvenient centre of government. 

In addition to the Pretoria Convention Sir Hercules referred at 
Kimberley to his anxious duties in connection with the Basuto 
Award, the resumption of Basutoland by the Imperial Government, 
the Convention of London, and the establishment of a Protectorate 
in Bechuanaland, as arising from his office of High Commissioner- 
ship; but what are all these duties in comparison with the later 
trials of diplomacy, which have been a natural sequel of British ex- 
pansion towards Mashonaland, Matabililand, and the Zambesi Valley ? 
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As the “ eyes and ears” of the Queen the High Commissioner has to 
be acquainted with events that are happening more than 1000 miles 
from the seat of Government. Indeed, the new sphere of Mashona- 
land opened up by the Chartered Company—and with which by 
Clause 18 of the Charter the Governor of the Cape must be in touch 
—is 1,600 or 1,700 miles from Capetown ; in other words, it is 300 or 
400 miles further than the distance between the port of Plymouth and 
the island of Madeira. It is very clear that one officer is totally 
unable to do the work of High Commissioner well and thoroughly in 
South Africa, although it has been said that, with the ramification of 
telegraphs all over the country, his duties are simplified. But recent 
events have proved that it is easy, upon the occasion of a crisis in 
South Africa, to cut the wires, and by a stroke render this method of 
overland communication entirely nugatory. At any rate, in face of 
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the rapidly increasing importance of South Africa and the certainty 
of a political crisis being forced at any moment, it might have been 
wise to send out as High Commissioner a young and active Governor, 
who would spend as little time as possible in the remote corner of the 
Cape Peninsula. But the official world and the public generally were 
certainly taken by surprise when, after the retirement of Lord Loch, 
they heard that Sir Hercules Robinson, at his advanced age, was 
chosen to return to the Cape. Without impugning in any way the 
service of this old and useful servant of the Crown, or detracting in 
any way from his long record, it was surely a most unwise step to 
send him out to the Cape again. Considering how arduous he knew 
the position to be, we might have expected that, as a septuagenarian, 
he would have declined the honour and requested to rest amongst the 
“rude donati.” 

In Capetown itself the re-appointment was severely criticised by 
some, and in the London Times (March 6th, 1895) a correspondent, 
writing from the South African metropolis, characterized it as “ one 
of those grievous blunders in the administration of South African 
affairs, which are from time to time committed by English statesmen. 
It was no excuse that the appointment was made upon Mr. Rhodes’s 
advice, for, whatever confidence might be felt in his judgment,”’ still, 
the correspondent maintained, “there were previous relations which 
ought not to have been forgotten.” Lord Loch had been regarded as 
the impartial representative of the Crown, but there was a danger of 
Sir Hercules being looked upon as a nominee of one of the political 
parties in the Colony. Moreover, it was recollected that Sir Hercules 
Robinson, just before he left the Colony, as it was then thought 
finally, had made an important speech, in which he declared that 
there was no longer room for an Imperial policy in South Africa. 
The only other policies were either a Colonial or a Republican policy. 

It might have been affirmed, and probably it was affirmed, that Sir 
Hercules Robinson had, in the person of Mr. Cecil Rhodes, the Cape 
Premier, a most able coadjutor, who, even if he possessed none of the 
official attributes and powers of a High Commissioner, held a most 
extraordinary influence not only within the borders of the Cape 
Colony, but far outside it, indeed, wherever the mandates of the High 
Commissioner ran. But, if there was really any expressed or unex- 
pressed consensus between Sir Hercules Robinson and Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes on the matter of high politics outside the boundaries of the 
Cape Colony, it was liable to be upset at any moment by a 
party vote at Capetown. Here was the inherent weakness of the 
whole situation. It was the weakness really which Sir Her- 
cules Robinson himself pointed out at Kimberley in 1884, when 
he remarked that the policy of the Imperial Government and the line 
of conduct taken up by the High Commissioner of South Africa must 
really “be made to harmonize” with the programme of the Parlia- 
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ment of the Cape. Here is the difficulty of the present system in a 
nutshell. This centralisation of Government in South Africa is pre- 
mature. Ultimately, and in the event of a South African Dominion 
being welded together after the model of Canada, Capetown may, for 
many reasons, become the centre of the Federal Government, but in 
the present transitional state of South Africa, is it wise to centralise 
and consolidate too soon? That the whole of the High Commissioner’s 
plans for the general welfare of South Africa should be “ made to 
harmonize ” with the tune set at Capetown alone, where party lines 
are often uncertain and sometimes inscrutable, is surely unreasonable, 
considering the numerous and vast interests springing up elsewhere. 
The writer professes no knowledge of any Rhodesian scheme for the 
unification of South Africa, but if it ever meant a continuous absorp- 
tion of all possible territory in the body politic of the Cape Colony 
from Capetown to the Zambesi, it involved a monopoly as unwise as 
it was premature. Granted that a consolidated Dominion of South 
Africa is the object and the ideal of all statesmen, it seems injudicious 
and certainly irritating to favour one confederating limb at the 
expense of all others. What is the use of several small and possibly 
insignificant communities agreeing to confederate with one vastly 
preponderating member, when, virtually, they would contract them- 
selves politically out of existence ? In spite of certain obvious tempta- 
tions, the Orange Free State has always hesitated, and probably may 
long hesitate, to throw her lot in politically with the South African 
Republic from this paramount, consideration alone, that she will vir- 
tually lose her individuality in time and be dragged along as a small 
boat in the wake of her more rich and powerful neighbour. In the 
Cape Colony itself it was always thought unwise in former years to 
keep up the old distinction of the Eastern and Western Provinces, 
but in view of a coming possible application of the Federal idea in 
South Africa was such provincialism altogether foolish? Irom 
another point of view the Colony of Natal is jealous of the ambitious 
territorial designs of the “ preponderating partner” of the future. 
To mention one sore point alone. She might at least have been given 
Pondoland. Even in such native states as Bechuanaland might it not 
have been politic to have kept a federal destiny in view for them, 
instead of wishing to absorb them territorially and to blot them out 
ethnically ? Recent events point to a kind of reversion of policy and 
to the wisdom of retaining Bechuanaland, at least, as far as possible 
under the direct rule of the Home Government. After all, native 
territories must be, in the long run, and in view of the increasing 
numbers of the natives, representative areas. Such countries as 
Basutoland, Zululand, and Khama’s domain cannot all of them be 
absorbed in the same way as the Transkei, as many colonists appear to 
think. It is a pity that the best parts of Zululand should have been 
appropriated by the Boers when they created Vryheid and the New 
Republic, and then incorporated with the South African Republic. 
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Chief Kchama was afraid of the same methods of deglutition when he 
came over to England the other day and asked for direct Imperial 
rule. Surely, it should have always been the duty of her Majesty’s 
High Commissioner in South Africa to preserve these native areas 
intact, even if it were for no other purposes than as safe tribal recruit- 
ing-grounds for the native proletariat and as labour reserves for the 
goldfields and diamond mines. 

In case of the Federal idea making way in South Africa, have 
politicians carefully thought out the probable position of the native 
reserves and native Protectorates, such as Basutoland and Zululand 
and Khama’s Country? Probably not, as there is no problem like it 
in any of our colonial possessions. In North America the Red Indian 
has disappeared, and in New Zealand, where the native question has 
approached in past times most nearly to that of South Africa, the 
Maori is dying out. With the self-evident fact that Kaffirs must 
increase in numbers under British protection, we must reckon the 
Kaftir Protectorates to be in each case a political unit of some value 
and influence, whether as an Imperial Reserve or as a Colonial 
Annexe. This unit will figure in any Federal scheme as of some 
political value through its representative or representatives. Possibly 
it will be generally men of European extraction who will be repre- 
sentatives, but, at the same time, there should be room for such a 
chief as Khama. Against the policy of complete territorial political 
absorption with the colonies the chief Khama, as well as some of the 

sasuto chiefs, have protested. It has been one of the great, if not 
the greatest, functions of Her Majesty’s High Commissioner to pay 
particular attention to all the stages of the Kaffir native problem ; not 
to set up any sort of antithesis, as we understand it, between the 
Home and Colonial methods, but to pose rather as an intermediary or 
referee. But has this been the case of late? All over South Africa 
there has been the shadow of financial unrest and speculation. The 
railway policy means really one of these phases of unrest, the contest 
and rivalry between competing states being bitter and unending. 
Everything is sacrificed for it, and a feeling of traffic and barter in- 
troduced into questions where it ought never to have come. With a 
light heart, and in spite of solemn assurances, Swazieland was bartered 
away. We feel indeed that it must have been through some un- 
worthy motive, which has probably failed signally, that this territory 
was abandoned. Simultaneously Boer aggressions and German 
intrigues have been carried on in a barefaced manner year after year, 
and what conclusions can we now draw as to the value of the High 
Commissionership as it now exists, with its impossible réle? Sir 
Bartle Frere was once truly “ the eyes and ears” of the great Queen. 
He scented, as a sleuth-hound, German intrigue, he foresaw the value 
of Delagoa Bay, and, through his friend Sir Robert Morier, nearly 
succeeded even then in coming to a favourable and permanent under- 
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standing with Portugal. Since his day there has been nothing but a 
weak spirit of concession displayed on every conceivable occasion, and 
official eyes have been blind and official ears have been deaf. There 
has been a mad race to the north, and a glittering metallic lustre 
shed over all our proceedings, and a sensational glow over everything 
South African ; but is our political progress, pari passu, such as we 
desire in every department’ Are we nearing that much to be 
desired bourne of a South African Dominion upon the lines of the 
Canadian Dominion ? or is it not rather Republicanism that is forging 
ahead? ‘True it is that our railways are spreading rapidly in South 
Africa, and railways are said to help political confederation, as in the 
Dominion of Canada. But the cases are not exactly similar, inas- 
much as Canada’s Pacific Railway was built after the accomplished 
fact of Confederation in 1867, and united distant provinces. In South 
Africa there is no trunk railway, but a number of competing systems 
and routes from Capetown, Port Elizabeth, Kast London, Delagoa 
Bay, and Natal, which accentuate political differences to the utmost, 
and introduce most puzzling political factors. 

It is not always easy to trace cause and effect in the complicated 
field of South African politics, but surely one grand mistake took 
place after the Zulu war. Then the field was open and clear for a 
redistribution of supreme governing power. Instead of the abortive 
Wolseley settlement, with its thirteen kinglets left to fly at one 
another’s throats, the whole of Zululand should have come under the 
supervision of the Governor of Natal, working with the powers of 
a High Commissioner specially entrusted to him and separated from 
the Cape. Tongaland and the littoral up to the Portuguese frontier 
should have been annexed at once, and Swazieland should have been 
included under the Natal Commission as well. Had this been done 
at an early date, all attempts of Germans to filch away British trade 
and to undermine British influence would have received a check at 
once. After the Warren expedition of 1884-5 a new area might still 
have been added to the Natal Commission, and the fruits of the 
Warren expedition secured in perpetuity. Pondoland might also have 
come under the Natal Commission and been held for many years as a 
Crown dependency, until, in due season, it might have been handed 
back as a representative area destined to find its place under a con- 
federated dominion. As it was, the country was for some time 
subject to German intrigue, and is now only a very ill-digested 
annexe of the Cape Colony. 

Although we cannot revert entirely toa new state of affairs in 
South Africa and resume the direct government of native areas now 
as we have in the case of Basutoland—still Eng- 





absorbed and lost 
land can guard jealously what she has for the present, even if she 
poses as the “transient trustee” of South Africa, with a view ulti- 
mately of incorporating native areas in the great Dominion of the 
future. Certain native territories, as Basutoland and Khama’s 
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country, have a type and an individuality of their own worth 
preserving at all costs. 

Postscrivt.—Since the above was written the development of the 
Matabele revolt has given a more prominent aspect to the native 
question, and a more serious complexion to South African politics. 
Sir Hercules Robinson has failed, apparently, to grasp the gravity of 
the situation, and our fellow-countrymen at Bulawayo are defending 
themselves with difficulty whilst tardy reinforcements are being 
despatched. ‘The question is loudly asked, “ Why have they not been 
despatched before ?”’ Can it be through a most unworthy pandering 
to Boer susceptibilities? Can it be true that those servants of the 
Crown who are invested with supreme authority in South Afric: 
hesitate to use it whilst the lives of British subjects are imperilled 
and the highest interests of the Crown are at stake? Great Britain 
has passed through a long valley of humiliation in South Africa, and 
it seems as if this penitential journey were never coming to an end. 
Surely the time has come for a strong man, with ample powers, who 
will adequately represent the suzerain authority and follow closely in 
the wake of the northern extension, backed up by the full resources of 
the Empire. Great Britain has three great labours before her in 
South Africa, burdensome, it may be, but not dishonourable. First, 
she has to aid in subjugating the rebel Matabele, and asserting once 
again in the long history of South African troubles the cause of 
civilisation against barbarism. Next she has to champion the Uit- 
landers of all nationalities against the bigoted Boer oligarchy, and 
assert the principles of civic rights and constitutional liberties in the 
Transvaal. Lastly, she has to oppose an unflinching front to German 
intrigue, which is wholly unjustifiable and in direct violation to solemn 
convention, and detrimental, in the highest degree, to her Imperial 
position. This is a three-fold task which must be faced. All Great 
Britain needs is faithful servants who will not betray her interests, 
and able instruments who will carry out her will. 

WILiiaM GRESWELL. 








THE THEORY OF THE LUDICROUS.' 


Justa year ago I had the honour of delivering in this place four 
Lectures having for their subject four English humourists whom I 
considered specially representative of the nineteenth century, namely, 
Dickens, Thackeray, George Eliot, and Carlyle. In my first Lecture 
I gave a definition of the word humourist, as I understand it: an 
artist who playfully gives us his intuition of the world and of human 
life. The definition which was the result of a great deal of reflection, 
I believed, and still believe, to be accurate. But it did not appear to 
find universal acceptation. Nor was it universally allowed that the 
four eminent writers whom I have mentioned could be regarded as 
humourists. Thus, a very accomplished friend, of much literary dis- 
tinction, and specially entitled to speak on such a subject, wrote to 
me as follows :— 


‘* Tt would doubtless be interesting to trace an element of humour in all these 
four writers, and to show how it gives them a certain affinity. I doubt though 
whether that could be done. But to say that they are all first and foremost 
humourists, seems to me—forgive the word—absurd. I doubt whether Dickens 
was a humourist at all. Thackeray was doubtless a humourist; but it seems 
to me the one point which distinguishes him from Dickens. George Eliot's 
genius was marred from first to last by the invincible pedantry of the superior 
person, which prevented her real force of feeling and tragic power from catch- 
ing more than one phase at a time, and so prevented her from being, in any 
sense of the word, a great humourist. As for Carlyle, whether he is a 
humourist or not, you certainly adduce no instance of it.” 


I replied to my friend that a passage in one of Carlyle’s Essays 
which I had quoted in my Lecture on him—the well-known passage 
about Balaam, the son of Beor—appeared to me to indicate the high- 
water mark, so speak, of British humour in this nineteenth century ; 
and that if his perusal of that author, of George Eliot, and of Dickens 
did not satisfy him that they were humourists, I feared no arguments 
of mine would lead him so to regard them. 

I have referred upon the present occasion to this friendly passage 
of arms, because it came to my mind when the invitation of the 
Managers of the Royal Institution to speak here to-night reached me. 
And as I thought about it, I resolved to devote the hour which has 
been put into my hands, to a discussion of that larger question 
whereof this of humour forms part—the question of the Ludicrous. 
A large question it is, indeed, comprehending as it does, all that 

(1) This Lecture, delivered at the Royal Institution on the evening of Friday, 


March 13th, is now printed from the shorthand writer’s report, with corrections and 
additions. 
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appeals to what I may, with sufficient accuracy for my present 
purpose, call the sportive side of human nature; or, as the Germans 
would say, all that relates to the Spie/trieh in man. The feelings 
aroused by the perception of the Beautiful, the Sublime, and the 
Ludicrous, are referred by modern writers on psychology, to the 
domain of what Kant has taught us to call the AMsthetic. It seems to 
be pretty generally allowed that the Beautiful attracts without repel- 
ling, and affects us with unmingled pleasure in the free exercise of our 
cognitive faculties; while the feeling of the Sublime is mixed of 
pleasure and pain, involving, as it does, fear and awe as well as admira- 
tion. Regarding the Ludicrous there is much less agreement, and few 
modern psychologists appear to have made it the subject of profound 
or far-reaching studies. That is one reason why I have chosen it as 
my topic to-night. Now in dealing with the Ludicrous, the first thing 
to be remembered is its vast extent. I know not who has better 
brought this out than Isaac Barrow, in a passage which is, I suppose, 
the Jocus classicus on the subject, and which I think I shall do well to 
read :— 


‘* But first, it may be demanded what the thing we speak of is, or what this 
facetiousness doth import ¥ To which question I might reply as Democritus 
did to him that asked the definition of a man, Jt is that which we all see and 
kuow : any one better apprehends what it is by acquaintance, than I can inform 
him by description. It is indeed a thing so versatile and multiform, appearing 
in so many shapes, so many postures, so many garbs, so variously apprehended 
by several eyes and judgments, that it seemeth no less hard to settle a clear and 
certain notion thereof, than to make a portrait of Proteus, or to define the 
figure of the fleeting air. Sometimes it lieth in pat allusion to a known story, 
or in seasonable application of a trivial saying, or in forging an apposite tale: 
sometimes it playeth in words and phrases, taking advantage from the 
ambiguity of their sense, or the affinity of their sound: sometimes it is wrapped 
in a dress of humorous expression: sometimes it lurketh under a similitude : 
sometimes it is lodged in a sly question, in a smart answer, in a quirkish 
reason, in a shrewd intimation, in cunningly diverting, or cleverly retorting an 
objection : sometimes it is couched in a bold scheme of speech, in a tart irony, 
in a lusty hyperbole, in a startling metaphor, in a plausible reconciling of 
contradictions, or an acute nonsense: sometimes a scenical representation of 
persons or things, a counterfeit speech, a mimical look or gesture passeth for it: 
sometimes an affected simplicity, sometimes a presumptuous bluntness giveth 
it being: sometimes it riseth from a lucky hitting upon what is strange, 
sometimes from a crafty wresting obvious matter to the purpose: often it 
consisteth in one knows not what, and springeth up one can hardly tell how. 
Its ways are unaccountable, being answerable to the numberless rovings of 
fancy and windings of language. It is, in short, a manner of speaking out of 
the simple and plain way (such as reason teacheth and proveth things by) 
which by a pretty surprising uncouthness in conceit or expression, doth affect 
and amuse the fancy, stirring in it some wonder, and breeding some delight 
thereto.” 


That seems to me a very fine bit of English. Dr. McCosh is, I 
think, well warranted when in his book on The Emotions he pronounces 


it both in respect of thought and feeling one of the most comprehen- 
VOL. LIX. N.S. 3¢ 
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sive passages in our language. And now let us look a little at the 
varieties of the Ludicrous included in it, as that will help us, perhaps, 
to the theory of which we are in quest. I have thought that it would 
be well to catalogue them—a thing, so far as I am aware, not previously 
attempted. My catalogue, which reduces them to twenty-one head- 
ings, is as follows :— 


1. Humour. | 12. Buffoonery. 

2. Wit. 13. Mimicry. 

3. Irony. 14. The Comical. 

4. Satire. 15. The Farcical. 

o. Sareasm. 16. The Burlesque. 
6. Parody. 17. The Grotesque. 
7. Bathos. 18. Alliteration. 

8. Bulls. 19. Conundrums. 

9, Puns. 20. Charades. 

10. Banter. 21. Practical Joking. 


11. Caricature. 


Now I am far from asserting that this catalogue is exhaustive, 
although I have taken a great deal of pains with it, and cannot call 
to mind any instance of the Ludicrous that may not be brought under 
one or another of its twenty-one headings, which, I may observe, are, 
so to speak, mere finger-posts for guidance in a vast and ill-explored 
country. Most of them seem so plain and intelligible as to require 
no discussion. We all know, for instance, what Puns, Charades, and 
Conundrums are. We all know, or may know with a little reflection, 
what is properly meant by Sarcasm, Banter, Caricature. But there 
are four varieties of the Ludicrous which seem to present special diffi- 
culties. And upon these I must offer a few remarks. 

First then in this catalogue of mine stands Humour, which seems 
to me beyond question the highest manifestation of the Ludicrous. 
And I do not think we can have a better account of Humour than 
one given by an admirable writer to whom some of us had the plea- 
sure of listening in this place yesterday afternoon: “ That spirit of 
playing with the vain world and all that therein is, familiar to 
Socrates, which is always more or less discernible in the highest 
natures.” * The question is often asked, What is the difference between 
Humour and Wit? <A great many different answers have been 
given, one of the least satisfactory of them, as it seems to me, being 
Sidney Smith’sin the Lectures on Moral Philosophy which he delivered 
here ninety years ago. I shall return to that presently. For myself I 
would say, borrowing from the German a distinction now pretty 
familiar to cultivated people throughout the world, that Wit specially 
implies Understanding— Verstand—while Humour has most in com- 
mon with Reason—JVernunft—in which there is always an element, 
latent it may be, of tragedy. The greatest humourist in Shakespere 
is “the melancholy Jacques.”” And here I am reminded of some words 


(1) Dr. William Barry, the author of Zhe New Antigone, in an Essay on Carlyle. 
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of that most accomplished critic, the late Mr. Walter Pater. In his 
Essay on Charles Lamb he characterzies Wit as “that unreal and 
transitory mirth which is as the crackling of thorns under a pot,” and 
Humour as “ the laughter which blends with tears, and even with the 
subtleties of the imagination, and which, in its most exquisite motives, 
is one with pity—the laughter of the Comedies of Shakspere, hardly 
less expressive than his moods of seriousness or solemnity of that 
deeply stirred soul of sympathy in him, as flowing from which 
both tears and laughter are alike genuine and contagious.” This is, 
I think, true as regards Humour, although it hardly does justice to 
Wit. What Sidney Smith says in his Lectures about Wit and 
ilumour appears to me most unsatisfactory, which is the more sur- 
prising since he himself was doubtless one of the wittiest of his 
generation. Humour, he tells us, consists in “ discovering incongruity 
between ideas which excite surprise, and surprise alone.” It is a sur- 
prising proposition : but at all events it becomes intelligible when we 
see what it is that he means by Humour. He gives three instances : 
A young officer of eighteen years of age coming into company in full 
uniform, but with a wig on his head, such as was worn at the begin- 
ning of this century by grave and respectable clergymen, advanced in 
years; a corpulent and respectable tradesman, with habiliments 
somewhat ostentatious, sliding down gently into the mud, and dedeco- 
rating a pea-green coat; and the overturning of a very large dinner 
table with all the dinner upon it. But these do not appear to me to 
be examples of Humour at all. My old friend, Dr. Kennedy, for 
many vears Regius Professor of Greek at Cambridge, a very dignified 
and correct person, was dining in the hall of one of the colleges of 
that University upon some festive occasion, and found himself next to 
« well-known joker, whose facetiousness, never very refined, grew 
coarser and coarser as the banquet proceeded, while the Doctor’s face 
grew glummer and glummer. At last the funny man said, “ You 
seem to have no taste for humour, Professor.” ‘ Sir,” replied the 
Doctor, much in wrath, “ I have a taste for humour, but I have no 
taste for low Buffoonery.” Well, what Sidney Smith gives as his first 





instance of Humour appears to me—to use Dr. Kennedy’s expression 
—low Buffoonery ; his other two instances I should refer to the cate- 
gory of the Comical. As little can I accept Sidney Smith’s account 
of Wit. “It discovers,” he tells us, “real relations that are not 
apparent between ideas exciting surprise, and surprise only.” Surely 
this will not stand. Consider, for example, the lines of Pope—Hazlitt 
judged them the finest piece of Wit he knew-—on the Lord Mayor’s 
Show, and the Lord Mayor’s Poet Laureate :-— 
** Now night descending the proud show is o’er, 
But lives in Settle’s numbers one day more.” 
What discovery is there here of real but not apparent relations 
between ideas producing surprise, and surprise only ? Or take the lines 
dC 2 
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—far wittier I think than these—of Pope’s Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot. 
He is speaking of certain bad poets :— 
‘* He who still wanting, though he lives on theft, 

Steals much, spends little, yet has nothing left ; 

And he who now to sense, now nonsense leaning, 

Means not, but blunders round about a meaning ; 

And he whose fustian’s so sublimely bad, 

It is not poetry but prose run mad.” 


Surely the Wit here does not lend itself to Sidney Smith’s explana- 
tion. But as I have ventured thus to criticise this gifted man’s 
definition of Wit, perhaps I ought to offer for your criticism a defini- 
tion of my own. I should say, then, that Wit consists in the discovery 
of incongruities in the province of the understanding (Verstand), the 
distinctive element which it leaves out, being the element of reason 
(Vernunft). 

Tam equally dissatisfied with Sidney Smith’s account of another 
variety of the Ludicrous, namely, the Bull :— A Bull,” he tells 
us, “isthe exact counterpart of a Witticism, for as Wit discovers 
real relations that are not apparent, Bulls admit apparent relations 
that are not real.” I do not think Bulls necessarily do that. When 
Sir Boyle Roche told the Irish House of Commons that he wished a 
certain bill, then before that august assembly, at the bottom of the 
bottomless pit, he certainly produced a Bull, and a very fine one; but as 
certainly his aspiration does not admit apparent relations that are not 
real. It appears to me that a Bull may perhaps be defined—in so diffi- 
cult and subtle a matter I don’t like to dogmatise—as a contradiction 
in terms which conveys a real meaning. I observe in passing—and I 
hope I may not in so doing seem to be lacking in justice to Ireland— 
that the claim sometimes made on behalf of that country to a sort of 
monopoly of Bulls is untenable. Excellent Bulls are produced by 
people of other countries; as, for example, by the Austrian officer, 
mentioned by Schopenhauer, when he observed to a guest staying in 
the same country house, ** Ah, you are fond of solitary walks, so am 
I; let us take a walk together: or by the Scotchman who told a 
friend that a common acquaintance had declared him unworthy to 
black the boots of a certain person, and who in reply to his remark, 
“Well, I hope you took my part,” said, * Of course I did, I said 
you were quite worthy to black them:” or again by a well-known 
English judge, who when passing sentence on a prisoner convicted on 
all the counts of a long indictment, observed, “ Do you know, sir, that 
it is in my power to sentence you for these many breaches of the laws 
of your country, to a term of penal servitude, far exceeding your 
natural life.” 

There is yet another variety of the Ludicrous, upon which I should 
like to say a few words—Parody. A Parody is a composition which 
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sportively imitates some other composition. I suppose that, in the 
majority of cases, the object, or, at all events, the effect of the imita- 
tion, is to cast a certain amount of ridicule upon the original. ‘ What 
should be great you turn to farce ” complains the honest farmer to his 
wife, in Prior’s amusing poem, The Ladle. Well, it must be confessed 
that this is what a Parody too often does. But this need not be so. 
A Parody must necessarily be sportive, or it would not belong to the 
great family of the Ludicrous ; but the laughter, or the smile, which 
it excites need not be at the expense of the composition imitated. 
Pope speaks of his imitation of one of the Satires of Horace as a 
Parody : but the laugh which he raises does not fall upon Horace. 
So, you will remember, in the Dunciad he most effectively parodies 
certain noble lines of Denham’s Cooper’s Hil/—lines addressed by that 
poet to the river Thames :— 
**O could I flow like thee, and make thy stream 

My great example, as it is my theme! 

Though deep yet clear, though gentle, yet not dull, 

Strong without rage, without o’erflowing full.” 


Fine verses, indeed, are these: perhaps the finest example of that 
strength with which Pope, in a well-known line, rightly credits 
Denham. And, assuredly, Pope by no means intended to ridicule 
them, when he addressed the unhappy Welsted :— 


‘** Flow, Welsted, flow, like thine inspirer Beer; 
Though stale, not ripe ; though thin, yet never clear ; 
So sweetly mawkish, and so smoothly dull ; 

Heady, not strong ; o’erflowing, though not full.” 


I think, perhaps, the finest Parody I know, is Clough’s New Deca- 
logue aoa 
‘* Thou shalt have only one God ; who 
Would be at the expense of two ? 
No graven images may be 
Worshipped, except the currency. 
Swear not at all, for, for thy curse, 
Thine enemy is none the worse. 
At church on Sundays to attend, 
Will serve to keep the world thy friend. 
Honour thy parents, that is all 
From whom advancement may befall. 
Thou shalt not kill ; but needst not strive 
Officiously, to keep alive.” 
And so forth. 

Now, Clough’s intention in these mordant lines assuredly was not 
to cast ridicule upon the Ten Commandments. No: his ridicule was 
directed to the false religionism which honours them with its lips, but, 
in its heart, is far from them. 

So much must suffice regarding the four varieties of the Ludicrous, 
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which seem to me to present special difficulties. What I have said 
may serve to show how wide and varied its range is, and how many 
things have to be thought of, and taken into account, before we can 
even attempt to frame a theory of it. But, indeed, that is not all. 
The matter is further complicated by national differences. This is 
especially so in the case of Humour. Spanish Humour, for example 





its chief monument is, of course, Don Quixote—differs very widely 
from all other. It is impossible to conceive of that marvellous book 
as being written out of Spain, not merely on account of its local 
colouring, but also, and far more, on account of its ethos, its indoles. 
Pope, in dedicating to Swift the Dunciad, writes :— 
“Whether thou choose Cervantes’ serious air, 
Or laugh and shake in Rabelais’ easy chair.” 


The lines are singularly infelicitous. The Castilian gravity of Cer- 
vantes is one thing. The British gravity of Swift is quite another. 
Nor is there much in common between Rabelais and Swift. Rabelais 
is the supreme example of what Renan has called “ the old Gallic 
gaiety ”’—it seems now well-nigh extinct in France—in its moods of 
wildest and most unrestrained extravagance. Swift, “ bitter and 
strange,” is ever sober, ever holds himself in hand. Rabelais! Yes: 
we picture him to ourselves in his easy chair, laughing consumedly, 
quaffing his cup of good old wine to warm his good old nose, and 
ministered to, like Falstaff, ‘“ by a fair hot wench in a flame-coloured 
taffeta.” Swift’s most outrageous utterances are delivered with all 
the solemnity—I think this has been remarked by Taine—of a clergy- 
man discoursing in his gown and bands. I can only glance at this 
subject of the difference in the Humour of different races. It is too 
large, and would want a lecture, or rather a book, to itself, for any 
adequate treatment. But, before I pass on, I should like to observe 
how distinctly a thing se? generis American Humour is. Itis, I think, 
the only intellectual province in which the people of the United 
States have achieved originality. I cannot here enter upon an analy- 
tical and comparative examination of it. I suppose its peculiar charm 
lies in its homely and fresh grotesqueness. The dryness and crispness 
of the American climate seem to have passed into it. Lowell is un- 
questionably one of its chief masters. 
‘* Parson Wilbur sez he never heerd in his life, 

That th’ Apostles rigged out in their swaller-tail coats, 

And marched round in front of a drum and a fife, 

To git, some of ’em office and some of ’em votes ; 

But John P 
Robinson, he 
Sez they didn’t know everything down in Judee.” 


Artemus Ward, another great master of American humour, has not 
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surpassed this. But, I think, he has equalled it: as, for example, in 
his account of his visit to Brigham Young :— 


‘* You are a married man, Mr. Young, I bleeve,” says I, preparing to write 
him some free parsis. 

‘‘T’ve 80 wives Mr. Ward. I sertinly am married.” 

‘** How do you like it as far as you hev got?”” said I. 

He said, ‘‘ Middlin.” 


But the American newspapers, even the humblest of them, con- 
stantly contain things just as good. A correspondent the other 
day sent me some obscure journal, published in the far West, I 
think, wherein I found a story which strikes me as so superlatively 
excellent a specimen of American humour that I shall venture to read 
it to you. It is called, * A Cool Burglar, Too.” 


‘*T think about the most curious man I ever met,’ said the retired burglar, 
‘I met in a house in Eastern Connecticut, and I shouldn’t know hin either if I 
should meet him again, unless I should hear him speak ;.it was so dark where 
I met him that I never saw him at all. I had looked around the house down- 
stairs, and actually hadn’t seen a thing worth carrying off, and it wasn’t a bad 
looking house on the outside, either. I got upstairs, and groped about a little, 
and finally turned into a room that was darker than Egypt. I hadn’t gone 
more than three steps in this room when I heard a man say, ‘ Hello, there.’ 

‘¢« Hello,’ says I. 

‘**Who are you ?’ said the man, ‘ burglar ?’ 

‘** And I said yes, I did do something in that line occasionally. 

‘¢* Miserable business to be in, ain’t it?’ said the man. His voice came from 
a bed over in the corner of the room, and I knew he hadn’t even sat up. 

‘** And I said, ‘ Well, I dunno; I’ve got to support my family someway.’ 

‘** Well, you’ve just wasted a night here,’ said the man. ‘ Didn’t you see 
anything downstairs worth stealing ?’ 

*©¢ And I said no, I hadn’t.’ 

‘¢* Well, there’s less upstairs,’ says the man, and then I heard him turn over 
and settle down to go to sleep again. I'd like to have gone over there and 
kicked him. But I didn’t. It was getting late, and I thought, all things con- 
sidered, that I might just as well let him have his sleep out.” 


And now having thus taken, so to speak, a bird’s-eye view of the 
vast domain of the Ludicrous, let us go on to inquire if we can arrive 
at any true theory about it. Can we define the Ludicrous ? Is there 
a Ludicrous in the nature of things——an Objective Ludicrous, as well 
as a Subjective Ludicrous ? In other words, what is the Ludicrous 
in itself, and what is it to us? And what is the faculty which com- 
prehends and judges the Ludicrous ? These are questions which con- 
front us when we seek to deal with the matter philosophically. And 
they are questions which it is far easier to ask than to answer. Plato, 
in the Philebus, tells us “ the pleasure of the Ludicrous springs from 
the sight of another’s misfortune, the misfortune, however, being a 
kind of self-ignorance that is powerless to inflict hurt.” <A certain 
spice of malice, you see, he held to be of the essence of this emotion. 
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Well, that may be so. It is always perilous to differ from Plato. 
But, certainly his account is inadequate, as, indeed, is now pretty 
generally allowed. Far profounder is the view expounded by Aris- 
totle, here, as in so many provinces, “ the master of them that know.” 
The Ludicrous,” he tells us in The Poctics, “is a defect of some sort 
(apapryua te) and an ugliness (aisxos), which is not painful or 
destructive.” These are words which, at first, may not seem very 
enlightening. But, as Professor Butcher admirably remarks, in his 
edition of The Poctics, we cannot properly understand them without tak- 
ing into account the elements which enter into Aristotle’s idea of beauty. 
And when we have done that, we shall find that we may extend their 
meaning so as to embrace “ the incongruities, absurdities, or cross pur- 
poses of life, its imperfect correspondences or adjustments, and that in 
matters intellectual as well as moral.” Aristotle’s view of the Ludi- 
crous appears to be, in fact, something out of time and place without 
danger, some error in truth and propriety, which is neither painful 
nor pernicious. The treatment of the Ludicrous by the schoolmen is 
worth noting, as indeed is their treatment of every question to which 
they have applied their acute and subtle intellects. Their philosophy 
goes upon Plato’s notion of ideals or patterns in the divine mind, 
compared with which individuals, both in themselves and in their 
relations with one another, fall short of perfection. This deficiency, 
they teach, when not grave enough to excite disgust or indignation, 
is the ground—the findamentum reale—of our subjective perception 
of the Ludicrous. I believe I have looked into most of the modern 
philosophers who have dealt with this matter, and I do not think that, 
with one exception—to be presently dwelt upon—they take us much 
beyond the ancients and the schoolmen. Of course we have attained 
to a clearer perception of its physical side. And here we are indebted 
to Mr. Herbert Spencer for an explanation, which, so far as I can judge 
—and that is not very far—may very likely be true. This is the 
substance of it. “A large amount of nervous energy, instead of 
being allowed to expend itself in producing an equivalent amount of 
the new thoughts and emotions which were nascent, is suddenly 
checked in its flow.” ‘“ The excess must discharge itself in some other 
direction, and there results an efflux through the motor nerves to 
various classes of the muscles, producing the half-convulsive actions 
we term laughter.” I dare say Mr. Spencer may be right in the 
hypothesis he here presents. But I am sure he is wrong if he sup- 
poses that those “ nervous discharges” of which he speaks, are the 
primary or the main element in the emotion of which laughter is an 
outward visible sign. That emotion begins with a mental act. As 
Lotze well puts it in his Wicrocosmos, “ The mechanism of our life has 
annexed the corporeal expression to a mood of mind produced by 
what we see being taken up into a world of thought, and estimated 
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at the value belonging to it in the rational connection of things.” Of’ 
course, the corporeal expression is not necessari/y connected with the 
mood of mind. The physical phenomenon which we call laughter 
may be produced by purely physical means, for example, by titilla- 
tion. The laugh of the soul and the laugh of the body are distinct. 
We may have each without the other. And only a gross and super- 
ficial analysis will confound them. 

But, as I intimated just now, there is one modern philosopher who 
appears to me to have given us a satisfactory formula of the Ludicrous. 
That philosopher is Schopenhauer, unquestionably one of the most 
profound and penetrating intellects of this century, however we may 
account of his system as a whole. One of his cardinal doctrines is 
that all abstract knowledge springs from knowledge of perception, 
and obtains its whole value from its relation to perception. And upon 
this doctrine he hangs his theory of the Ludicrous. ‘ The source of 
the Ludicrous,” he teaches, “ is always the paradoxical, and therefore 
unexpected, subsumption of an object under a conception which in 
other respects is different from it.” Or, as he elsewhere in his great 
work, writes more at large :— 





‘The cause of laughter, in every case, is simply the sudden perception of the 
incongruity between a concept and the real objects which by means of it we 
have thought in a certain association, and laughter itself is the expression of 
this incongruity. Now incongruity occurs in this way: we have thought of 
two or more real objects by means of one concept, and have passed on the 
identity of the concept to the objects. It then becomes strikingly apparent, 
from the discrepancy of the objects, in other respects, that the concept applies 
to them only from one point of view. It occurs quite as often, however, that 
the incongruity between a single real object and the concept under which from 
one point of view, it has rightly been subsumed, is suddenly felt. Now the 
more correct the subsumption of such objects under a concept may be from one 
point of view, and the greater and more glaring their incongruity from another 
point of view, the stronger is the ludicrous effect which is produced by this 
contrast. All laughter, therefore, springs up on occasion of a paradoxical and 
unexpected subsumption, whether this is expressed in words or actions.” 


Now, I believe this account to be, in the main, correct. It is, in 
substance, the thought of Aristotle, but it brings in the element of 
paradox, unexpectedness, suddenness, which is lacking in that philoso- 
pher’s definition. And it is cast into an accurate and scientific form. 
“The source of the Ludicrous is always the paradoxical, and therefore 
unexpected, subsumption of an object under a conception which, in 
other respects, is different from it.” Yes; I think that this is true. 
Every instance of the Ludicrous, in its twenty-one varieties, which I 
have been able to call to mind, fits in with this formula. But there are 
two points in Schopenhauer’s exposition to which I must demur. In the 
first place, I do not think him well warranted in affirming 
—that his theory of the Ludicrous is inseparable from his particular 
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doctrine of perceptible and abstract ideas. And therefore it is not 
necessary for me, on the present occasion, to enter wpon an examina- 
tion of that doctrine. Of which I am heartily glad ; for to do so, even 
in briefest outline, would take up far more time than is left of my 
hour. Besides, I hate talking metaphysics after dinner, and I faney 
very few people really like hearing metaphysies talked at that period 
of the day. Again, Schopenhauer certainly uses unguarded and too 
general language when he tells us that @// laughter is occasioned by 
the paradoxical, and therefore unexpected, subsumption of an object 
under a conception which in other respects is different from it. The 
phenomenon of laughter may be due to a variety of causes. It may 
be due to merely physical causes, as I pointed out just now. It may 
be due to quite other mental causes than paradoxical and unexpected 
subsumption. Paradoxical and unexpected subsumption is not the 
explanation of the heavenly laughter of which Dante speaks in the 
twenty-seventh canto of the Paradiso—the laughter of Beatrice, ‘so 
gladsome that in her countenance God himself appeared to rejoice.” 


‘“* Ma ella che vedeva il mio disire 
Incommincio, ridendo, tanto lieta 
Che Dio parea nel suo volto gioire.” 


It is not the explanation of what is called fiendish laughter, laughter 
propter malitiam, the outcome of mere malice—the sort of laughter 
which, by the way, one of his critics has attributed to Schopenhauer 
himself; the laugh of a demon over the fiasco of the universe. It is 
not the explanation of that ringing laugh of pure human happiness 
which one sometimes hears from the lips of young girls; is there any 
music like it? They laugh as the birds sing. Nor is the laughter of 
women at their lovers—a common phenomenon enough—always to be 
referred to the paradoxical and therefore unexpected subsumption of 
an object under a conception which in other respects is different from 
it. It is far oftener the expression of mere triumph. ‘ The outburst 
of laughter,” Dr. Bain truly tells us in his Wental and Moral Science, 
“isa frequent accompaniment of the emotion of power.” But it is 
sometimes a manifestation of pain too deep for tears. This is the 
laughter of which Antigone speaks: "AAyovoa pév by7’ ei yéXwT 
ev cou yeAw. “I laugh in sorrow, if I laugh at thee.” That laugh 
of sorrow—so piercing and pathetic ! who does not know it ¥ Surely 
it is the saddest thing in the world. Lastly, not to continue unduly 
the enumeration, laughter is very often the expression of mere 
mental vacuity. I remember a gentleman who was fond of relating 
utterly imbecile stories concerning himself, the invariable ending 
of them being, “ And then I roared.” We gave him the name 
of the Roarer, and fled at his approach as we would have done from 
a ramping and roaring lion. But I am quite sure his laughter was 
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not due to the paradoxical, and therefore unexpected, subsumption 
of an object under a conception which in other respects was different 
from it. No; his was the inane laughter which Cicero justly calls 
the most inane thing in the world: “ inani risu nihil est inanius.” 

With these reservations, then, I think we must admit Schopen- 
hauer’s theory of the Ludicrous. It is true as far as it goes. I use 
those words of limitation, because it does not attempt to answer the 
deeper questions connected with the subject which I mentioned just 
now. Perhaps they are unanswerable. Certainly the few minutes 
left to me will not suffice even for the most superficial examination of 
them. I would rather employ those minutes for another and more 
practical purpose: an Englishman is nothing if not practical. We 
have seen what the Ludicrous is: the paradoxical, and therefore un- 
expected, subsumption of an object under a conception which, in other 
respects, is different from it. Well, but what is the function of the 
Ludicrous in human life? What end does it serve? Please note 
that this question is quite congruous with the title of my Lecture : for, 
in order really to know anything, we must know its end: according 
to that profound saying of Aristotle, 1 & gba TéXOs éati. 

I observe, then, that a sense of the Ludicrous is the most 
sane thing we have. Incorrectness and abnormality are the notes 
of the Ludicrous. And, they provoke one to affirm—ridentem 
dicere verum—what is correct and normal. We may say then, 
that the Ludicrous is an irrational negation which arouses in 
the mind a rational affirmation. And so, in strictness, a sense of the 
Ludicrous cannot be attributed to animals less highly evolved than 
man in the scale of being: because, though they have understanding, 
they have not, properly speaking, reason; they have knowledge of 
perception ; they have not abstract knowledge. Still, in this province, 
as elsewhere, we may observe among them what Aristotle calls 
pynyta Ths avOpwrivys Cwys: mimicries of the life of man. As 
in the most favoured individuals of the higher species of them 
there appear analoga of the operations of reason, so do we find also 
indications of the lower kinds of the Ludicrous: farce, buffoonery, 
practical joking. But, indeed, there appear to be whole races of men 
—the North American Indians and the Cingalese Veddas, for example 
—that are destitute of the sense of the Ludicrous. And, in the 
higher races this sense is by no means universally found. The 
richest intellects possess it in amplest measure. The absence of it is 
a sure indication of mental poverty. ‘ Here comes a fool, let’s be 
grave,” said Charles Lamb upon one occasion. And, I remember a 
friend of my own observing of a somewhat taciturn person whom we 
had met, ‘“‘ He must be a man of sense, for, although he said little, he 
laughed in the right place.” That laugh is a manifestation of intel- 
lectual abundance or exuberance : it is something over and above the 
actual work of life. And, so we may adapt to our present purpose 
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certain words of Schiller’s in his Letters on AEsthetic Education: “Man 
sports (spie/t) only when he is man in the full signification of the 
word: and then only is he complete man (yanz Mensch) when he 
sports.” 

I need hardly observe how grossly this faculty of the Ludicrous 
may be abused. There is nothing more diabolical—in the strictest 
sense of the word—than to turn into ridicule “ whatsover things are 
true, whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things are just, what- 
soever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 
things are of good report.” There is no more detestable occupation 
than that of “sapping a solemn creed with solemn sneer.” But it 
is a maxim of jurisprudence, “ Abusus non tollit usum.” And this 
holds universally. No; the abuse of the Ludicrous does not take 
away its uses. Those proper, healthy, and legitimate uses are 
obvious. And very few words will suffice for such of them as I can 
here touch on. Now one office of the Ludicrous is to lighten “the 
burden and the mystery of all this unintelligible world.” DBeaumar- 
chais has indicated it in his well-known saying: “ I make haste to 
laugh at everything for fear of being obliged to weep.” I remember 
a story of the late Lord Houghton meeting some obseure author who 
had given to the world a play, and exclaiming, with his usual bon- 
homie, “ Ah! Mr. So-and-so, I am so glad to make your acquaintance : 
I remember reading your tragedy with great interest.” “ Tragedy!” 
the other exclaimed in dismay: “no, no; it was a comedy.” ‘ God 
bless my soul,” Houghton replied, “I thought it was a tragedy ; 
please forgive me.” Well, “life’s poor play ” is tragedy or comedy, 
as you take it. It is best not to take it as tragedy, at all events too 
habitually. <A certain novelist, I forget who, says of a certain lady, 
who adorns his pages, I forget her name, that on a certain occasion, 
I forget what, “ not knowing whether to laugh or cry, she chose the 
better part and laughed.” It ‘s the better part. And one office of 
Humour—to speak only of that variety of the Ludicrous—is to show 
us the folly of quarrelling with such life as we have here. Ah, it is 
so easy to strip off the illusions of human existence! And so foolish ! 
Yes; and may we not add, so ungrateful? For, assuredly, the 
Almighty Hand which has hung the veil of Maya over the darker 
realities of life, was impelled by pity for the “ purblind race of 
miserable men.” Illusions! what would the world be without them? 
And it is the function of the humourist to teach us to enjoy them 
wisely ; to lead us to make the most of life’s poor play, while it lasts ; 
which assuredly we shall not do if we are for ever examining too 
curiously the tinsel and tawdry which deck it out, if we are for ever 
thinking of the final drop of the curtain upon “ the painted simulation 
of the scene,” and the extinguishment of the lights for ever. MZemento 
mori is undoubtedly a most wholesome maxim. So is Disce rivere. 
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“Ah, mon enfant,” said the old priest touching lightly with his 
withered hand the blooming cheek of the young girl, too vain of her 
pretty face, “ Ah, mon enfant, tout cela pourrira.” ‘ Oui, mon pére,” 
she replied, naively, “mais ce n’est pas encore pourri.” Well, they 
were both right, the sage confessor and the silly coquette. And we 
may learn a lesson from them both. There is an admirable saying of 
Joubert, “ L’ illusion et la sagesse réunies sont le charme de la vie et 
de Dart.” 

But again, the Ludicrous has a distinct ethical value. Aristotle 
places evtpameNia among the virtues, and by evtpameNca he means 
decorous wit and humour, as distinguished from the low buffoonery 
to which Dr. Kennedy so strongly objected. It is said that ridicule 
is the test of truth. And there is a true sense in the saying. The 
Platonic irony—which is really the feigning of ignorance in order to 
get a man to make a fool of himself—may illustrate this. And, to 
look at the matter from another point of view, it may be seriously 
maintained that we never really believe a thing until we are able to 
treat it sportively. The more profound owr wisdom, the more lightly 
we shall wear it. It is a tradition of the Catholic Church, in her 
colleges and seminaries, that all ethical questions should be dealt with 
humourously. The Professor of Moral Philosophy, in those institu- 
tions, is “ der Lustige,” as the Germans would say: the man who 
does the comic business. Carlyle, in one of his early Letters, speaks 
of a sense of the ridiculous as “ brotherly sympathy with the down- 
ward side.” It is a most pregnant saying. ‘ Twenty-seven millions, 
mostly fools.” Well, better to view them as fools than as knaves. 
For the emotion raised by folly is rather pity and ruth than anger. 
Then again, the Ludicrous, and especially the variety of it which we 
call Satire, is an inestimable instrument of moral police. I do not say 
of moral reformation. What moral reformation really means is the 
conversion of the will from bad to good. And I do not think Satire, 
as a rule, likely to effect that. But it is certainly a most effective 
deterrent. Goethe makes Werther, as the supposed author of the 
Letters from Switzerland, say, “ One would always rather appear 
vicious than ridiculous to any one else.” And I suppose this is true 
of the vast majority of people. Hence it was that Pope was led to 
magnify his office :— 

‘** Yes, Iam proud, I must be proud, to see 
Men not afraid of God, afraid of me ; 


Safe from the Bar, the Pulpit and the Throne, 
But touched and scared by ridicule alone.” 


But the clock, which beats out the little lives of men, has beaten out 
the brief hour of the lecturer. And so with these noble lines of the 
great ethical poet of the last century, I take my leave of my subject 
and my audience. 


W. S. Lunty. 








THE INTEGRATION OF THE EMPIRE. 


Ir is impossible to be angry with those impulsive advocates of Federa- 
tion who speak and write as if the huge fabric of the Empire could 
be consolidated by a single legislative act, resembling the stroke of a 
harlequin’s wand. ‘Their very impatience is a not unwelcome sign of 
that extraordinary reaction from the unsound dogmatising of the 
Manchester School upon Colonial subjects, which will be always assoc- 
iated with the two last decades of the present century. But the 
movement inaugurated by the late Mr. Forster and Sir John Seeley 
(to name two of its most distinguished parents) is not one which can 
be thus unduly hastened. It may, indeed, almost be described as a 
cosmic process—an application to the domain of national affairs of 
that universal principle which Mr. Herbert Spencer speaks of, in his 
sonorous way, as “a change from an indefinite homogeneity into a 
definite heterogeneity, due to the continued integration of the differ- 
entiating parts which accompanies the continued integration of the 
aggregate which they form.” In other, and plainer, words, if we 
regard the United Kingdom as the sun of the political system known 
as the British Empire, the three main groups of self-governing colonies 
may be likened to subordinate heavenly bodies in different stages of 
planetary development. The Dominion of Canada, with its organ- 
ized federal government, will be the Earth or Mars of our astro- 
nomical simile ; Australasia, as yet not unified, its uncondensed and 
still vaporous Jupiter; while South Africa, like some far-off Uranus 
or Neptune, awaits, at an even greater distance of time, those solidify- 
ing influences which will give it consistency and coherence. It seems 
a suitable occasion, when a strong Government, imbued with new 
ideas, and capable of realising them, has established itself upon the 
field of politics, to take stock of the existing situation, as regards 
Imperial Unity, both at home and in the Colonies, even without 
attempting any solution of that problem which Lord Salisbury has 
declared to involve nothing less than the future of the British 
Empire. 

In the mother-country, it may be stated at once, the prospects of 
National Unity are decidedly encouraging, in spite of the disappear- 
ance of the Imperial Federation League, which performed a “ happy 
despatch ” upon itself after a useful existence of some nine years. It 
is generally admitted that the League had done wonders with the 
very limited means at its command. It is, in fact, hardly too much to 
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say that under a succession of able presidents, the late Mr. Forster, 

Lord Rosebery, and the late Mr. Edward Stanhope, it had revolu- 

tionised public opinion upon a subject of the most vital importance. 

It had organized innumerable meetings, had given lectures and 

addresses by the hundred, had established branches in the self- 

governing Colonies, and had been chiefly instrumental in bringing 
about the Imperial Conference of 1887. It had sent Mr. Parkin on 
an apostolic mission round the British world. It had collected in- 
valuable statistics, and issued a monthly periodical full of well- 
digested information. Acting on the direct suggestion of Lord Salis- 
bury, it had set an influential committee, with Lord Brassey as chair- 

« b “ 

man, to work to frame a scheme for the closer union of the United 

Kingdom and the Colonies, and had submitted their report, when 

issued, to the not unfriendly criticism of Mr. Gladstone. But internal 

differences had latterly gone some way towards paralysing its benefi- 
cent activity, and in the opinion of many of those best fitted to decide 
the question, the time had come for it to be honourably dissolved. 

Before the close of 1893 it ceased to exist. 

The good seed which had been sown, however, has since borne abun- 
dant fruit. A number of the League’s most energetic supporters 
almost immediately reconstituted themselves as the “ Imperial Fede- 
‘ation (Defence) Committee,” taking their stand upon the recom- 

(1) It may be convenient to subjoin the statement in which the Committee now lays 
down the principles which guide its action :— 

This Committee adopts the following Resolutions passed by the Conference which 
founded the Imperial Federation League in 1884 :— 

That in order to secure the permanent unity of the Empire some form of Federation 
is essential. 

That no scheme of Federation should interfere with the existing rights of Local 
Parliaments as regards local affairs. 

That any scheme of Imperial Federation should combine on an equitable basis the 
resources of the Empire for the maintenance of common interests, and 
adequately provide for an organized defence of common rights. 

It also adopts the expansion of the principles of those Resolutions by the Special 
Committee of 1892, as expressed in the summary taken from the Report adopted by the 
Council of the Imperial Federation League in the same year. 

In particular, the Committee recognises as the lesson to be drawn from the experience 
of the nine years’ working of the late League— 

1. That an adequate system of Maritime Defence is the primary necessity common 

to all parts of the Empire. 

That such a system of defence does not exist under present conditions. 

That, given a common system of Maritime Defence, provided by all parts of the 

Empire, the most essential point in the Federation of the Empire is attained. 

. That combination for the defence of common interests is therefore—as was 
recognised in 1884—the one essential point, and the test of the practicability 
of Imperial Federation. 

. That if the self-governing Colonies are not willing to take their share in a 
common system of defence, it is evident that Federation is not practicable, 
whatever arrangements may be proposed or ailopted as regards interchange of 
commerce, means of intercommunication, monetary standards, Xe. 

. That proposals involving participation in the cost of general maritime security, 
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mendations in the above-mentioned report, and have issued, at 
intervals (under the skilful editorship of their secretary, Mr. A. H. 
Loring, who occupied the same position in the parent body), a series 
of interesting and incisive pamphlets, dealing with what they regard 
to be the paramount necessity of providing for Imperial defence by a 
fair adjustment of its burdens and responsibilities between the 
mother-country and the Colonies. Though their conclusions have 
proved unpalatable in some quarters, it must be conceded that their 
arguments have not been seriously controverted. Under the presi- 
dency of the late author of The Expansion of England, a few 
University men and others, mostly resident in London, formed an 
association for delivering gratuitous addresses on the subject of 
National Unity to workmen’s clubs and similar bodies in and about 
the metropolis, which commenced operations in the winter of 1894-5. 
Its mission, as may be seen, is mainly educational, its members form- 
ing a band, as it were, of preaching friars, to spread abroad the good 
tidings of Federation. Under its new president, Mr. Bryce, we 
understand that the work has rapidly developed; and other great 
towns will, it is hoped, before long be brought within the sphere of 
its labours. Meanwhile in Glasgow and Edinburgh kindred associa- 
tions are already engaged, with remarkable success, in educating the 
hard-headed townsfolk of Scotland ; and an excellent monthly news- 
paper, called Britannia, is one of the means adopted, in the former 
case, to this salutary end. The “ Navy League ” has bombarded the 
electorate with the heavy ordnance of Mr. Spenser Wilkinson, and 
the lighter artillery of a host of clever and patriotic scribes. Sir C. 
Howard Vincent’s “* United Empire Trade League,” has sought “ the 
development of trade between all parts of the British Empire on 
mutually advantageous terms and on a preferential basis,’ and has 
crusaded against the obnoxious clauses in the treaties with Belgium 
and Germany, which are the chief obstacles to its policy. J inally, 
the “ British Empire League,” after some preliminary delay, has 
taken root during the last few months in the City of London, with 
the Duke of Devonshire for its President, as an amicable competitor of 
the foregoing agencies, to deal, like the last-named, more particularly 


which has hitherto been enjoyed by those Colonies without expense, cannot be 
expected to come, in the first instance, from Colonial Governments. 

It will therefore be the first aim of the Committee to call the attention of the people 
of the United Kingdom to the anomalous and precarious state of affairs now existing, 
and to induce Her Majesty’s Government to make to those Colonial Governments, in an 
official manner, such statements as to the present means by which defence is provided, 
and such proposals regarding the future, as will elicit from them an expression as to 
their willingness to take part in such a combination. 

In order to narrow the issue as much as possible, and thereby to concentrate effort 
upon this one essential point, it is specifically declared that the objects of the Committee 
do not include any proposal involving an alteration of the fiscal policy either of the 
United Kingdom or of any of the Colonies. 
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with questions of inter-imperial trade." In this way the energies 
which were cramped and confined within the four walls of the old 
League’s constitution are now liberated for the achievement of fresh 
victories. The result can hardly be otherwise than favourable to the 
cause which all have at heart, though they may differ, in perfect good 
faith, as to the best method of furthering its objects. 

Another potent force has also made itself felt in a quarter where it 
might not have been expected. The Colonial Office, from occupying 
a distinctly subordinate place in general esteem, has leapt suddenly 
into great prominence and popularity, through the arrival on its tran- 
quil scene of a statesman of the first rank, who is on all hands 
admitted to be specially adapted, both by his imperial instincts and 
his commercial experience, for the post of Colonial Secretary. Mr. 
Chamberlain, as is well known, had long been desirous of holding 
this position, and when the Unionist Government was formed in June 
of last year, he selected its portfolio in preference to all others. He 
entered at once, con amore, upon his new duties (in the performance 
of which he is admirably seconded by Lord Selborne), and lost no 
time in announcing the main lines of his policy. In a short letter 


(1) We learn, since writing, that the Canadian Branch of the original Imperial 
Federation League has recently adopted the name and principles of this new body. 
Those principles are summarised in what we may call the ‘ Articles of Association ”’ 
issued by its founders, which are appended hereto :— 

(1.) The Association to be called ‘‘ The British Empire League.”’ 

(2.) It shall be the primary object of the League to secure the permanent unity of 
the Empire. 

(3.) The following to be among the other principal objects of the League :— 

(a) To promote trade between the United Kingdom, the Colonies and India, and to 
advocate the holding of periodical meetings of representatives from all parts of 
the Empire for the discussion of matters of general commercial interest, and 
the consideration of the best means of expanding the national trade. 

(6) To consider how far it may be possible to modify any Laws or treaties which 
impede freedom of action in the making of reciprocal trade arrangements 
between the United Kingdom and the Colonies, or between two or more 
British Colonies and Possessions. 

(c) To promote closer intercourse between the different portions of the Empire by 
the establishment of cheaper and, where required, more direct steam and 
telegraphic communication, preference being given to routes not traversing 
Foreign Territory. 

(@) To develop the principles on which all parts of the Empire may best share in 
its general defence; endeavouring to bring into harmony public opinion at 
Home and in the Colonies on this subject, and to devise a more perfect co- 
operation of the Military and Naval forces of the Empire with a special view to 
the due protection of the trade routes. 

(e) To assimilate, as far as local circumstances permit, the laws relating to copy- 
right, patents, legitimacy and bankruptcy, throughout the Empire. 

(4.) The League shall use every constitutional means to bring about the objects for 
which it is established, and shall invite the support of men of all shades of political 
opinion throughout the Empire. 

(5.) The League shall advocate the establishment of periodical Conferences to deal 
with such questions as may appexr ripe for consideration, on the lines of the London 
Conference of 1887 and the Ottawa Conference of 1894. 


VOL. 11X. NA. 3D 
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written toa Birmingham correspondent, which is doubtless destined to 
become historical, he said he had taken his present office with two 
objects—* Firstly, to see whether something cannot be done to bring 
the self-governing Colonies and ourselves closer together; and, 
secondly, to attempt to develop the resources of the Crown Colonies, 
and especially to increase trade between them and this country.” 
Later on, at the banquet given to celebrate the completion of the 
Natal-Transvaal Railway, he expanded the former of these state- 
ments into a declaration which, coming as it did from a responsible 
Minister of the Crown, was received with unbounded applause by his 
audience, and can scarcely fail to have far-reaching effects. Ad- 
dressing the chairman of the evening, the Agent-General for Natal, 
Mr. Chamberlain spoke as follows: “ Mr. Peace, there is a word 
which I am almost afraid to mention, lest at the outset of my career 
I should lose my character as a practical statesman. I am told on 
every hand that Imperial Federation is a vain and empty dream. | 
will not contest that judgment, but I will say this—that that man 
must be blind indeed who does not see that it is a dream which has 
vividly impressed itself upon the mind of the English-speaking race, 
and who does not admit that dreams of that kind, which have so 
powerful an influence upon the imagination of men, have somehow 
or another an unaccountable way of being realised in their own time. 
If it be a dream, it is a dream that appeals to the highest sentiments 
of patriotism, and even to our material interests. It is a dream that 
is calculated to stimulate and to inspire every one who cares for the 
future of the Anglo-Saxon people. I think myself that the spirit of 
the time is, at all events, in the direction of such a movement. How 
far that will carry us no man can tell, but, believe me, upon the 
temper and the tone in which we approach the solution of the pro- 
blems that are now coming upon us, depend the security and mainten- 
ance of that world-wide dominion, that edifice of Imperial rule, 
which has been slowly built up for us by those who have gone be- 
fore.” 

On a subsequent occasion, when a farewell dinner was given to 
the new Governor of Western Australia, Sir Gerard Smith, Mr. 
Chamberlain emphasised his belief in the steady growth of that 
sentiment which makes for National Unity, and spoke to the fol- 
lowing effect of the approaching consolidation of the Australian 
Colonies : 

* T look forward to a time, which I think is not far distant, when 
our great Colonies in Australia will imitate the wise example of 
Canada, and will agree to unite for purposes which are common to 
all. I see with satisfaction the important step in this direction which 
has just been taken by the legislature of New South Wales, and ] 
feel confident that Western. Australia will not be behind the sister 
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Colony. The Federation of Australia will be the consummation of a 
great idea, through which local jealousies and petty ambitions will 
be buried in the foundations of a mighty Commonwealth, which is 
destined in a time perhaps at all events historically visible, to out- 
strip the waning greatness and the lagging civilisation of the older 
countries of Europe. It will be a step in the direction of that Im- 
perial Unity which we cherish as the ideal future of the British race, 
and it will enable this old country of ours to extend its fame and 
its history in the greatness of its children across the sea.”’ 

The Queensland banquet to Lord Lamington in January last, 
shortly after the exciting occurrences of the earlier weeks of that 
eventful month, afforded Mr. Chamberlain another opportunity, which 
he was not slow to embrace, of testifying to the value and significance 
of the “ Imperial idea.” After referring to the attacks which had 
been made on this country “ from quarters to which we might have 
looked for friendship and consideration,” he went on to say : 

“Three weeks ago, in the words of Mr. Foster, the leader of the 
House of Commons of the Dominion of Canada, ‘ the great mother- 
Kmpire stood splendidly isolated.’ And how does she stand to-day ? 
She stands secure in the strength of her own resources, in the firm 
resolution of her people without respect of party, and in the abundant 
loyalty of her children from one end of the Empire to the other. 
The resolution which was conveyed to the Prime Minister on behalf 
of the Australian Colonies, and the display of patriotic enthusiasm 
on the part of the Dominion of Canada, came to us as a natural 
response to the outburst of national spirit in the United Kingdom, 
and as a proof that British hearts beat in unison throughout the world 
whatever may be the distances fhat separate us. ‘Then let us cultivate 
those sentiments. Let us do all in our power by improving our com- 
munications, by developing our commercial relations, by co-operating 
in mutual defence, and none of us then will ever feel isolated; no 
part of the Empire will stand alone, so long as it can count upon the 
common interest of all in its welfare and its security. That is the 
moral I have derived from recent events. That is the lesson I desire 
to impress upon my countrymen. In the words of Tennyson: 

‘ Let Britain’s myriad voices call, 
Sons, be welded each and all 
Into one Imperial whole, 
One with Britain, heart and soul! 
One life, one flag, one fleet, one Throne !’ 


g, 
And in the time to come, the time that must come, when these 
Colonies of ours have grown in stature, in population, and in strength, 
this league of kindred nations, this federation of Greater Britain, will not 
only provide for its own security, but will be a potent factor in main- 
taining the peace of the world.” 

3p2 
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Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour, it is needless to say, have markedly 
associated themselves with the utterances of their colleague. The 
Premier, indeed, speaking only a few months ago to the Nonconformist 
Unionist Association, soon after the telegram of the German Emperor 
to President Kriiger had served as a trumpet-call to the British 
peoples all the world over, made it plain that he sympathised to the 
full with the aims and aspirations of the Colonial Secretary. “ Surely 
the lesson which has been taught us,” said Lord Salisbury amid 
prolonged cheers, “is that all parts of the Empire must draw to- 
gether. If we are in trouble in any part of the New World or the 
Old, it is not because we have thought of any domestic interest of 
England: it is because we have been anxious to defend the rights, 
and maintain the security, of our Colonial brethren. And the 
Colonists have answered in the spirit in which we have met them. 
They have sent us back assurances of sympathy and support which 
have been the greatest encouragement in the troubles with which we 
have had to deal. We all know how difficult it is to find any formula 
or statute for the federation of the Empire ; but we feel that some- 
thing greater than formulas or statutes is drawing the Empire 
together, is forming a federation which will be a veality before the 
ccpression to denote it has been invented. That sentiment it is our 
business to defend, and to encourage, and to cherish... .. Wecan 
put off discussions which are not burning and urgent to another day. 
If we allow the Empire, under whose shelter we all gather, to be 
shattered, all the other interests to which we devote so much thought 
and so much enthusiasm will be dissipated and lost. I care not how 
much we are isolated, if we are united.” 

* These are fine words,” it may be said, “ but fine words are not 
enough, and where are the deeds which correspond to them ¥”’ To 
such an objector one can only reply that the Government has already 
shown an unmistakable determination to translate its theories ixto 
practice. The equipment and commissioning of the Flying Squadron, 
within a few hours of the occurrence which called it forth, was a fresh 
guarantee to ourselves and our Colonial kinsmen of that naval supre- 
macy to which we, and they, owe our liberty and well-being. The 
(Queen’s Speech promised further additions to the strength of the Fleet, 
and now that the exact nature of Mr. Goschen’s proposals has been 
disclosed it is seen that while of an unaggressive character they have 
been conceived in no niggardly spirit. The Committee of the Cabinet 
for Imperial Defence, over which the Duke of Devonshire fitly presides, 
is an innovation which may possibly prove to be the germ of a genuine 
Imperial Council in the future, for in reply to an inquiry from the 
indefatigable Mr. Loring, his Grace has put it on record that “there 
is nothing in the constitution of the Council of Defence which prevents 
representatives of the Colonies being summoned to assist in its delibera- 
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tions.” The improvement of the communications of the Empire is 
another task of the utmost importance to which Ministers have set their 
hands. By their favourable consideration of the schemes advocated at 
the Ottawa Conference of 1894 for the fast Atlantic Steamship Service 
to Canada, and the Pacific Cable, they have proved themselves to be 
fully alive to their responsibilities. .Again, in the Colonial Secretary's 
despatch to the Colonies upon the possible improvement of the con- 
ditions of their trade with the mother country, a new departure was 
taken, the consequences of which cannot as vet be foreseen, but are 
likely to be momentous. For the present, Mr. Chamberlain has only 
dealt with the question of exports from the United Kingdom into the 
Colonies: but a complementary despatch will follow, in which the sub- 
ject of Colonial exports to the home markets will be similarly handled. 
To turn to the great self-governing Colonies is to find them alert, 
interested, and expectant observers of the changed attitude of the 
Government and people of this country towards their brethren across 
the seas. We have all been deeply touched by the spontaneous ex- 
pressions of loyalty on the part of the Australians, Canadians, and 
South Africans during our recent difficulties in both hemispheres, 
and there can be no doubt that the sentiments which underlie such 
manifestations are strong and genuine. The ery of * England in 
Danger!” evokes in these days a sympathetic growl from the British 
Lion wherever the Union Jack flies, which may well give pause to the 
boldest of her enemies. But it would be idle to hope that until the 
process of national consolidation has gone much further than is the 
case at present the resources of the Empire could be effectively utilised 
against any common foe. In the admirable address he recently de- 
livered (Feb. 11th) at the Royal Colonial Institute, Sir George Clarke 
put forward a series of suggestions for the organization of National 
Defence which deserve the careful consideration of British statesmen 
at home and in the Colonies. The points on which he desired to fix 
attention, might, he said, be summarised as follows, and would prac- 
tically imply the Federation of the Empire for purposes of defence : 


1. The recognition of the navy as the defensive force of the whole Empire— 
the force which stands between each member and invasion, the force which 
alone can guard the commerce on which each member depends. In time, such 
recognition would doubtless assume a practical form, each member of the Empire 
aiding the national force in the way best suited to its circumstances.' The 
military contributions of some Crown Colonies, which cannot be fixed on any 
rational basis, would then terminate. 

2. The adjustment of measures of local defence in conformity with a definite 
national policy, based upon the special conditions of the Empire. 


(1) Money contributions do not by any means constitute the only form which such 
aid might take. The maintenance of naval reserves would in such a case as Newfound- 
land be preferable. 
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3. The encouragement of local forces wherever suitable material exists, such 
forces to be available for employment in case of need within defined spheres. 
Assistance in the form of arms to be freely given by the Home Government to 
the poorer communities. 

1, The welding together of the military forces of the nation, each unit of which, 
in addition to its territorial title, should bear a distinguishing number connecting 
it with a general organization. 

o. The decentralisation of naval and military stores, so as to enable the national 
forces in each sphere to be as far as possible independent on the outbreak of war. 
The distribution to be made with regard to the nature of the operations which 
might have to be undertaken. The concentration of matériel of war and its 
manufacture in the United Kingdom, which was perhaps necessary at the begin- 
ning of the century, is an evil under the changed conditions of to-day. 

6. The provision of machinery for the full discussion and settlement of all 
questions directly or indirectly bearing upon national defence. The present 
means are altogether inadequate. Matters affecting several members of the 
Empire cannot be satisfactorily dealt with by written despatches, and the time 
has long passed when such matters can be determined by a central authority. 
Confercnees in which local views are personally represented are now essential. 


In the speech ‘at the Natal banquet, from which we have already 
quoted, Mr. Chamberlain alluded to “ that local federation which is 
the necessary preface to any serious consideration of Imperial Federa- 
tion,” and the statement is profoundly true. “The integration of 
the parts” is, in fact, no less essential than “the integration of the 
aggregate which they form.” It may be well to consider how far this 
condition is already satisfied by the three main divisions of the English- 
speaking world (omitting the United States) outside these islands. 

The Dominion of Canada need not detain us long. It has en- 
joyed a federal constitution, as everybody knows, since 1867, when 
Ontario and Quebec, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, first came 
together under the provisions of the British North America Act. 
The introduction of Prince Edward Island into the bond of provinces 
in 1873 marked the approximate completion of the imposing scheme, 
though Newfoundland still holds aloof, with all the hauteur of im- 
pecuniosity, from the embrace of her more prosperous sisters. The 
Canadian Pacific Railway, meanwhile, has given the country a much 
needed backbone, and furnished the Empire with a new military high 
roud of incaleulable value. With its Governor-General at Ottawa, 
and its High Commissioner in London, the Dominion speaks to the 
Imperial Government with one voice, and is already fully equipped 
for closer union with the mother country. How that union will be 
brought about, it is impossible to predict with any certainty: it may 
be through aggression on the part of the United States, or by the 
more peaceful paths of* preferential trade; but it is bound to come 


(1) Mr. Chamberlain’s great speech at the dinner of the ‘‘ Canada Club,’’ with its 
pregnant suggestion of an Imperial Zollverein, was delivered after these pages were in 
type. It constitutes another landmark in the development of the Colonial Secretary’s 
policy. 
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sooner or later. The events of the last three months have made it 
abundantly plain that Professor Goldwin Smith’s fantastic theorising 
as to Canada’s national destiny will never find fulfilment. Come 
what may, we have the fullest assurance that she is loyal to the 
core, 

The Australian Colonies—or some at least of the more important 
of them—stand a better chance of being federated at the present time 
than ever before. Without tracing the progress of the movement 
from an earlier date than January of last year, when Mr. Reid, the 
Premier of New South Wales, took up (as depicted by the cartoonist 
of the Syduey Bulletin) Sir Henry Parkes’s abandoned infant, and 
renewed its flagging vitality by means of his conference at Hobart, 
we can point to a steady, and upon the whole a satisfactory, advance. 
The Federal Enabling Bill, drafted for and adopted by that confer- 
ence, the object of which is to bring about a I*ederal Convention, on 
extra-parliamentary lines, to frame a constitution for the Australian 
States, was (according to an understanding then arrived at) first 
introduced into the New South Wales Parliament, after some un- 
avoidable delay, in October, 1895, and had passed both Houses by 
January, 1896. It has also become law in Victoria and South 
Australia, as well as in Tasmania, where a special session was sum- 
moned to deal with it. The new Parliament of Queensland will, it 
is confidently expected, soon follow suit. We need not feel much 
surprise that, in spite of Mr. Chamberlain’s prophecy, Western 
Australia, absorbed in the development of her gold industry, and 
from geographical reasons unappreciative of the advantages of union, 
looks coldly upon it. New Zealand, which was represented at the 
Melbourne Conference of 1890, has on this occasion taken no active 
part in the movement, and possibly (like a more well-to-do New- 
foundland) has separate ambitions of her own. The Australian 
premiers have met again in conference at Sydney during the early 
days of March, and have passed certain highly important resolutions. 
Dealing with the question of federal defence, they decided :— 


(1) That Federation is essential to any complete scheme of Australian defence. 

(2) That it is desirable, however, in the meantime, that the military laws of 
the various colonies be amended so as to allow the local forces to serve in any 
part of Australia or Tasmania for purposes of defence against foreign aggression. 

(3) That uniformity in matters of control, discipline, arms, equipment, and 
also pay when on active service, should be secured as soon as practicable. 

(4) That the establishment of a cordite factory in Australia is a matter of 
urgent importance. 

(5) That periodical meetings of commandants be held for the purpose of 
promoting the efficiency of the forces. 


While on the general question of Federation, it was unanimously 
resolved :— 
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1) That the deliberations of this conference make the urgent necessity of the 
federation of the colonies more than ever apparent ; 

(2) That the enactment by New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, and 
Tasmania of the Federal Enabling Bill, drafted by the Premiers at their 
conference in 1895, constitutes a substantial advance upon a satisfactory basis, 
and is an additional source of gratification to the conference, which learns 
from the Queensland representatives that the Queensland Government intend 
to submit a similar Bill immediately after the meeting of the new Parliament. 


The next step will be to summon the Convention at which each 
Colony is to be represented by ten delegates, elected ad hoc by those 
possessing the franchise for the Legislative Assembly of such Colony. 
The Convention will then formulate, or adopf, a Constitution, which 
is to be submitted to the people, by means of the Referendum, for 
their acceptance or rejection. Lastly, the Parliament of each Colony 
may, after the Constitution has been accepted by the people of two 
Colonies besides New South Wales, present an address to the Imperial 
Parliament praying for its sanction thereto. It will be seen that 
there is much to be done before this final stage can be reached ; but 
the labours of the Convention should be considerably lightened by 
the fact that in the Australian Commonwealth Bill (adopted at the 
earlier Convention of 1891) the delegates will have a skilfully drawn 
measure ready to their hand. The chief danger lies in the possible 
development of inter-colonial jealousies, and the chief difficulty in the 
settlement of a mutually satisfactory tariff. Might it not be well for 
the Australians, in the absence of any leader of commanding per- 
sonality, to accept the services of an Imperial Commissioner to preside 
over their deliberations, and give a cachet to the proceedings which might 
otherwise be wanting? The name of Lord Dufferin at once occurs 
to the mind in this connection, as that of a statesman of the highest 
calibre, whose unrivalled experience gained in Canada and India, and 
the great diplomatic posts which he has filled in Europe, would 
entitle him to the respectful confidence of any such assembly. How- 
ever that may be, we are fairly justified in hoping that Australia is 
at last within measurable distance of the realisation of her wishes. 
If New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, and Tasmania can 
but once come together, the remaining Colonies will assuredly in due 
time take their respective places in the Commonwealth, from that 
centripetal tendency which has manifested itself in the case of the 
Canadian Dominion. The six Agents-General in London will then 
be replaced by a single High Commissioner, the six Governors by one 
Governor-General ; and Australia, like Canada, will become ripe for 
inclusion in that larger Imperial Federation, for which her action is 
slowly but surely paving the way. 

The huge group of Colonies, Protectorates, Chartered Territories, 
and Spheres of Influence known as South Africa presents a problem 
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of infinitely greater complexity than that of the purely British 
Colonies of the Antipodes. At one time, indeed, it seemed as though 
the genius of Mr. Rhodes, in his dual capacity of Cape Premier and 
Chartered Company’s Managing Director, would triumph over the 
obstacles which blocked the road towards union, and build up an 
Imperial fabric on the foundation of that good fellowship between the 
Dutch and English races, which he had done so much to create and 
foster. 

But recent events have shown that this happy consummation is, as 
yet, far distant, though we may hope not indefinitely postponed. 
South Africa must perforce bide her time, until the mutual distrust 
engendered by Dr. Jameson’s unfortunate incursion into the Trans- 
vaal has been allayed. It may be possible, indeed, for the Cape 
Colony and Natal to sink their differences and combine at all events 
for fiscal purposes, and should they agree to do so, a great advance 
would be made in the desired direction ; but it is too much to expect 
that the South African Republic (or even the Orange Free State) 
will, for some years to come, evince a disposition to look favourably 
upon projects of federation under the British Flag. Dr. Rutherford 
Harris, in a recent article contributed to the New Review, warns us, with 
the tone of a Cassandra, that we are at the parting of the ways which 
lead to (1) a United States of South Africa wholly independent of the 
mother-country ; (2) a Dominion (like that of Canada) under British 
supremacy; and (3) a Dominion in which Germany would be the 
paramount power. There may be some danger, but for Mr. Rhodes’s 
credit we hope not much, of the occurrence of the first of these alter- 
natives; we are sure there is none at all of the third. The second 
should be the aim of all true lovers of the Empire, but it can only 
be achieved on condition that the coastline from Damaraland to 
Delagoa Bay is kept closed to all foreign aggression, and that com- 
plete autonomy in regard to internal affairs is guaranteed to the com- 
ponent parts of the Dominion, whether Dutch or English. In a paper 
which Mr. Maydon, a leading member of the Natal Legislature, read 
at a recent meeting of the Royal Colon‘sl Institute, he summed up 
the situation’ in some such words as these :— 

“The march of events . . . . is proving more and more the inter- 
dependence of the various States and Colonies one upon the other, 
and the stern logie of facts will, it cannot be doubted, draw all 
steadily and surely into closer and yet closer bonds. Each possesses 
or produces something that the other requires, and the trade connec- 
tion based on this fact is ever more and more bringing about that 


(1) Mr. Maydon concluded by saying that his paper was written before the events of 
Jauuary, 1896, but that he did not think anything he had written needed to be changed 
in consequence of then, 
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unity of interest which is the one all-powerful factor in the unifica- 
tion of States. Federation is already more or less directly the aim 
and object of all the most patriotic men in the Republics, as well as 
in the Colonies, as it certainly is the desire of many of the leading 
statesmen in England. It is a plant that will not be foreed—it must 
grow free and untrammelled, but it has without doubt taken root in 
South Africa.” 

Meanwhile, Mr. Rhodes has returned to that work for which he is 
so peculiarly fitted, the development and pacification of the vast 
regions he has added to the dominions of the Crown. They are an 
Empire in the rough, and (as the present revolt in Matabeleland shows) 
it is all too soon to dream of their inclusion in any highly organized 
political system. The Commonwealth of Australia may be an accom- 
plished fact before many months have passed: but we shall have 
to wait a good deal longer—perhaps well into the twentieth century 
—for the unification of South Africa. And, as has been already said, 
both these local federations are essential preliminaries to that more 
complete integration of the Empire, which only our grandchildren 
may hope to see. 
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Thi short and tn SOIC CUSOS scarcely connected Notes which here Soller, 
are taken trom anongst the pagers of the poct, one of whose more serious 
expericinces—as a few readers may remember—forms the subject of “ The 
New Marienbad Elegy * in a volume called * English Episodes.” The 
Notes now printed have for me a somewhat melancholy interest, as, if not 
quite the last, they must certainly be almost the last little writings of my 
Sricnd whieh I shall be permitted to see. England is no doubt rich in 
pocts, of major or minor importance, but he who was once a not unhopeful 
candidate for the Laureateship—he with whon, and with whose belated 
fondness tor Miss Sylvia Rawson, * The New Marienbad Elegy” was 
concerned—is no longer with us. A victin of the dive pest which we were 
wont to speak of very foolishly as“ the fashionable malady.” imy friend 
died, atter a few days illness, in the Ides of March. 

Tn couinon with so many of his acquaintances, I was myself suffering 
at that ioment from the complaint which slew him. I had been in com- 
munication with him on the Saturday of one week—on the Wednesday of 
the nert he was dead. He died lonely in his vooms in Half Moon Street. 
He was fitty-nine years old, 

One, though not perhaps the most essentially important of the objects of 
my tricad’s ambition, remained unattained ; but though the Laureateship 
never can to be his, he was talked of kindly at our Clib, the “ Tines wh 
and ** Standard” —not to speak of weekly organs—recorded his achiere- 
ments in welledisposed paragraphs, the “ Daily Chronicle” with admirable 
prouptitude devoted a column and a half to the final settlement of his 
position, and it is now possible that Mr. Onslow Ford may be com- 
missioner’ to execute a bust, which some gifted literary brother of my 
Sricnd—not perhaps entirely insensible of the uses of adtertisement—may 
eventually unveil, with a neat speech. My Sriend does not go wholly un- 
rewarded, and a character much misunderstood during his lifetime, by 
reason of the irony inseparable from intelligence and the vanity inseparable 
tron literary pursuit, is likely, I think, in the near Future to have justice 
done to it. Unaccustomed to wear his heart upon his sleeve, he was, during 
his litetine, too little credited with the depth of emotion that ras really his. 

Tn regard to the brief Notes to which my present words are a lamentably 
lengthy intvoduction—and one that he would himself have condemned, for 
his demand was ever for terseness—they would appear to be memoranda 
made during one of the many visits paid by the poet to houses in the 
country. The particular visit of which we are accorded scanty glimpses 
here, was paid, at Whitebarns, in the East Riding, in October, 1894— 
more than a year after that Buxton sojourn of which record has already 
heen published, and about fire months before his death. 
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Like * The New Mavrienbad Elegy,” these later memoranda chronicle 
his private thought, and so, it may be, throw a little Surther light on the 
character of my friend. They would seem to point to the fact that with 
Walter Savage Landor, he “* Nature loved, and, after Nature, Art.’ 
And when one considers the not unappreciaticve comments upon * Fior- 
ence” and * Adela ”’—the latter was his hostess on the Wolds—comments 
made, as I hare indicated already, some tivelve mouths after the record of 
his devotion to Syleia Rawson — fresh confirmation would seem to be 
afforded of the generally entertained theory, that, in the male breast, the 
ertstence of ai abiding passion is not incompatible with the pleased PCCOG= 
nition of what may be a temporary charm. 


But his Notes shall speak for themselves. | 


Visits. 

I find that visits tire me dreadfully, unless I know my host or 
hostess well, and there is nothing of a house-party to whose ways 
I must conform, and of whose momentary and artificial ensemble 
I must form a part. It used not to be so. But now, although 
directly I am in it, I like the company of men and women, the tax 
Society levies on my strength tends to increase. I grow consciously 
old. A lonely man at home, it might be thought I should prefer the 
table, the drawing-room, the country houses, of others, to the silence 
of my rooms or the casual conversation of a club. There are moods 
in which I do. But seldom is a visit over with me—a country house 
visit—without my vowing to myself that though I like it, I won’t 
undertake it again. It disturbs work. It throws vou into an atmo- 
sphere never really your own, and to be changed again so soon—and 
that is tirmg. Why then am I at Whitebarns?—I might fairly 
ask myself, were I naive enough to exact that conduct should 
square always With conviction. And the answer? They do not 
expect too much from me at Whitebarns; and though I do not know 
them intimately, they are at least sympathetic. The “they” of the 
last clause, perhaps, is Adela. She, if she likes me, likes me for my- 
self ; not for the reputation based on books written by the “me ” of 
fifteen years ago. That is at least refreshing. And when I met her 
as a bride, at Lady Wimpole’s a year since, young Mrs. Pontifex had 
never heard of me—that was refreshing too. And now, in my own 
mind, because I like her, she is “ Adela.”” But we have no real 
friendship. Her cousin, Mildred Summers—who is staying here— 
and Florence too—who lives in the neighbourhood—I know much 
better. Mildred I analyse, and find her interesting since complicated. 
Florence is only sunshine; nothing else 





and I do not analyse 
sunshine. Beside Mildred Summers and myself there is at present 


but one guest—a very constant one—and that is Lady Sledmere, 
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Adela’s mother, to whom our young host, Pontifex, is dutiful. The 
Bishop is to be here, it seems, for a day or two, before I go; and— 
not with him, I hear—a certain Mr. Ullmann, an influential person 
in the West Riding constituency Pontifex represents. J*or myself, I 
await the Bishop. Time will prove. He may be over busy with his 
Visitation. 


October Morning. 

I love their autumn garden in the sharp bright morning, when 
sunlit lawns, still dewy, lie patched with greyish silver. In the 
border, by the pathside, full-blossomed stocks, lilac and puce-coloured, 
stand sturdily above the mould. At breast-height, over its mass of 
rich green leafage, the dahlia shows a crimson face to the sun. And 
in the brilliant air, uncertain, intermittently, flutter the wings of the 
last butterfly. 


October Afternoon, 

It is late now in the afternoon, and the light, level azain, but warm 
and mellow and diffused, strikes the bared, slender limes, glows in 
and out among the thinned leaves of the chestnut-trees, with their 
embrowned gold against the solid black-green yew; the leaves not 
thinned only, and all their form revealed, but rustling crisp and dry, 
with their life spent and their days numbered—a frosty night, an 
autumn rainfall, an October wind, a sudden breeze even, and down 
they eddy, or down are swept, and the tree marks one stage more of 
Autumn’s triumph. 





October Sunset. 

The great tract of the sky, in this October sunset, is empty, 
clear, and colourless—luminous still, yet with neither form nor 
flush—but, just above the line of the horizon, a single pile of 
cloud masses itself, solidly steel-blue, broken only once by a bar of 
saffron. Below a sky so vivid, positive, defined so sharply, the land 
itself, at this approach of evening, looks less material than the 
heavens. Except in the near foreground nothing is certain. Here, 
the long garden wall, the terrace, the lawn with its trained yew-tree, 
are things to touch and to be sure of; beyond them, seen from this 
place, raised moderately above the river, but less high than whatever 
the ascending road next skirts—beyond them is the landscape of a 
dream. You surmise in it, no doubt, some rolling miles of English 
farm and woodland. Patches of hazy gold say it is autumn. Water 
gleams somewhere ; but, in the vagueness, only memory tells you it 
is a stream not great enough to dominate a landscape, and not so 
small as to be lost in it. 
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Mildred. 

Four various impulses do battle in the heart of Mildred—wage 
in that breast of hers their long, uncertain fight. A girl of her 
intelligence must crave at times for steady, intellectual progress. 
It is natural that she should feel the fascination of present pleasure. 
All the best of her womanhood finds itself at peace in the conscious- 
ness of tender deeds. Blind instinct drives her to be fashionable. 
Charged with ideals so unstable, so many, and so much at variance, 
how can she quite succeed? May not life, so weighted, tend to be 
little else than an unwilling compromise—a concession, graceless after 
all, and finally barren ? 


Thi Bishop. 

[ should be well content for the Bishop to stay longer. Ile 
goes to-morrow. All that he promised to be, from manner and 
face, in the one sermon I heard him preach in London, he assuredly 
is. Of ecclesiastical pretensions, not a trace; not a trace either 
of that exaggerated bonhomic, that * gomg one better” in per- 
mitted worldliness, which, out of pure affability no doubt, is apt to 
be, in social intercourse, a trick of favourite Divines. This man is 
weighted by his task. He is too earnest to think how to conciliate ; 
and the impression that he makes he never recognises. What does 
conciliate, is not an intended word, a prepared attitude; it is his 
whole being. We like him for. what he is—the incarnation of 
dlevotedness to labour, and of common sense. His words, all strong 
and straight. Roughish, manly, energetic—breathing heavily, lum- 
bering along: a whale in a drawing-room, but, in the conntry, a 
banner and a sword. . . . And the English Church has ‘had its day,’ 
has it! 


A Wold Farm. 

These great farms of the Wolds—of which a dozen make the 
estate of Pontifex, my host—are many of them of six hundred, 
some of a thousand acres. Much of the land is corn-land, potato 
field, and turnip field, but much of it, upon the long backs of 
the hills, bare sheep-walk, crossed by the white chalk read—a 
main road here, and here and there a cart track—and dotted with 
low thorn-trees bent with the great wind from the eastern sea. The 
grey stone farmhouse, with its whitewashed outbuildings, shows itself 
after perhaps a lonely mile ; substantial, square with its enclosed 
walled garden and its great hay mows, a whole group of them, and 
behind them—a screen from the north, a screen from the grey east— 
a cluster of ash-trees, and here and there, statelier and more luxuriant, 
a sycamore. 
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Postman. 

The rural postman, who lives at Duggleby, a mile from Wharram, 
starts on his rounds, from Wharram station post-office, at half- 
past eight, and, walking seventeen miles over the Wolds, delivers 
and collects from house to house at Burdale, Sledmere, Fimber, and 
between these places, on his road, and finishes again at Wharram at 
about half-past three. His daily task, in August heat, in autumn 
rains, in sharp hard winter, and when in the late springtime the snow 
lies thickly, still, about the feet of the Wolds. I walked with him 
to-day from his last lonely farm to Wharram Station. 


Mr. Ullmann. 

Now what on earth has Mr. Ullmann, the new guest, to do 
with Whitebarns—Whitebarns with Mr. Uilmann? Does Lady 
Sledmere tolerate him as a matter of policy? It must be that. 
And she stretches a point in doing it. He is a thinly-cultivated 
an affable but 
wearisome inquiry for “anything fresh.” ‘The fine, the simply 
beautiful, the merely true—that has no charm for him, or value ; it 
is just the fresh. Semi-German and Radical, fiercely and ignorantly 
atheistic, a hater of the thing that is, calling aloud, with cheerful 
shallowness, for ** Progress,” you feel by everything he says—yet 
more by everything that he ignores—that he is but a parasite on 
English life: no part of its organism. 





nouveau riche, with—in place of serious intelligence 


Death and Mr. Ullmann. 

Mr. Ullmann is not well. As persons scarcely destitute of ordinary 
feeling, we are anxious, of course, that even Mr. Ullmann shall be 
spared as long as possible to a world whose Past and Present he 
considers misguided, and for whose Future he is willing to legislate. 
But one thing we are sure of—that when, whether to-day or ten 
years hence, Death claims Mr. Ullmann, it will be found that he has 
left instructions to be carefully cremated, and, above all, “ with no 
so-called religious ceremony.”” For that would be an insult to his 
penetration. His masculine good sense must assert itself to the end, 
and not for Aim, at all events, the procession through the churchyard, 
and the words which less emancipated souls Imve been accustomed 
to receive as of august comfort—* I am the Resurrection and the 
Life.” The quiet churchyard—* I am the Resurrection and the 
Life.” But it is painful to contemplate the possibility of such an 
affront, offered to the intelligence of Mr. Ullmann! 


Florence. 
Florence, last night, Crove over here to dinner. I was glad to sit 
at her side. Some people say of her that she distributes.sm'les. But 
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to put it so, is to state the matter amiss. It is rat:er that when she 
is present you feel you are happily wrapped in the one great smile 
of her delightful personality. 


October Trees. 

Now, in this mid-October in the North, you have the gold and 
green of the horse-chestnut, the yet more varied tints—and some of 
them much deeper—of the beech, the russet limes, the beauty of the 
witch-elm, and here and there the copper of the oak-trees. There is 
little change in the sycamore, and little in the ash—they shed their 
leaves much later, shrivelled with unsuspected dryness; the green just 

: 8 J 
dead and gone, and in its place no autumnal warmth. 





Wind in the Yeu-Trees, 

To hear the wind most soothingly, with its shrewdness softened, 
you must hear it in Italy, through a grove of cypresses, or in the 
country of the Wolds, through an Irish yew. When the October 
wind blows hardest, lower and higher boughs do but touch each other 
with the slow gentleness of old-world figures in a ceremonious dance— 
they are but plumes that nod, but velvet that touches velvet. 


Adela. 

The nice young thing is happy with her husband, with her married 
life, and in her country house, her good-natured and large society 
—she is quite happy in all these, in her unexacting way. But 
just sometimes, when some one not superior to, indeed, but. still 
a little more flexible, impressionable, or magnetic, than the people 
she is accustomed to live with, crosses her path for an hour, some 
further illumination of her face, some prouder and more joyous 
consciousness of self in her blue and radiant eyes, betrays that liking 
to give pleasure which is instinctive and innate in the most womanly 
women, and shows her momentary sense of the existence of a great 
vista—a vista Adela will never explore. 





Pontifex. 

Ruddy and square-shouldered, big-calved and large of hand, a 
yachtsman and a golfer, as well as a sportsman, Adela’s husband 
suggests good nature and much long sound sleep, the morning 
tub, a hearty breakfast, and a perfect incapacity for physical fatigue. 
He is off, now, with his shooting party—will tramp the fields 
till dusk—while Adela is practising the songs of Chaminade and 
Valérie White, which soothe our evening hours. To-morrow he will 
go to London. And, as I said before, they have found for him 
—his mother-in-law, rather, has found for him—a seat in the House. 
He is not an ardent politician, but the extremely wide-awake con- 
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nection who guides his steps considers that when a young man goes 
to town it is better he shall have something definite to be busy about. 
* You know, it keeps him out of mischief,” his mother-in-law, Lady 
Sledmere, declares to me, quite frankly. But in the character of 
Adela I find a more satisfactory basis for the stability of the ménage. 


Lady Sledmere. 

By what freak of Heaven has it been ordained that Lady Sled- 
mere should be the mother of Adela? I don’t know that these 
two have anything in common, except good nature and good sense. 
I trace in their features, their expression, no similarity. And can 
it be that Adela’s artistic and rebellious locks, of freshened gold, 
will acquire, one day, the heated yellow and the coarser texture 
of the maternal co/ffue—that Adela’s light step will develop ever into 
her mother’s uncompromising tread? Yet Lady Sledmere is admir- 
able in her own way. The old-fashioned Evangelical, of times gone 
by, would have described her as “ worldly.”” But she is not conspicu- 
ously selfish ; she is absolutely honest ; not even especially pleasure- 
seeking; and quite without a vice. How then “worldly”? Would 
not the Evangelical have been mistaken’ Not so completely as it 
seems. Lady Sledmere has but transferred to others those wishes for 
material benefit she might have concentrated on herself. For Adela, 
for Pontifex, for any child that may be born to them, she invokes the 
good things of our present world, its more material possessions. Not 
the capacity to enter deeply into learning, poetry, music, and art ; 
and not the spirit that would spend itself in helpfulness and charity. 
But social prestige; it may be, Court favour; wealth at least un- 
diminished ; the easy pleasures of the passing day; a life prolonged 
to its last limits, and after it—the vague, the vague! There, Lady 
Sledmere stops wishing. 


Affection. 

What may have first brought Pontifex and Adela together I know 
not. But does it greatly matter? The more | see of them the 
more certain I become that they are to-day happy; and as I prepare 
to leave them, I ask, with little apprehension of the answer, “ Should 
not that happiness last ¥”” They are both so unexacting; and, though 
Adela’s is the gentler and more sensitive nature, both are at bottom 
good. Seeing their happiness—remembering too, that they would 
scarcely claim to be beyond the commonplace—I think, at moments, 
even now, of one who was not commonplace at all. And of her 
happiness—Sylvia! But her happiness is secure. It lies in her own 
nature. She and I shall meet no more. 

I am supposed to be successful. In Society I can contrive—not 
always artificially—can contrive to be gay. In the street, sometimes 
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of an evening—in the street in London, or here in the village high- 
road, or on the paths of the Wolds—I see two people, husband and 
wife, it may be; lover and sweetheart ; father and daughter, perhaps 
—linked together happily. Arm in arm, with one thought. And 
with so little ambition. Just—satisfied. I am supposed to be suc- 
cessful. I have exerted an influence, and have a position. It is 
difficult to say what things will last ; but perhaps not all my verse is 
jerry-built. And I have known men, and have appreciated women. 
To whom do I belong? Or need I belong to no one ¥ A deep 
question. 

But, anvhow, on my way through life, in these later, elder years, 
as I leave one group and just perhaps touch another, yet adhere, as it 
seems, nowhere—having a second place in so many friendships, yet with 
no soul who would want me first in all the world—I begin to feel the 
situation. Others have something lasting. Nothing lasts, perhaps, 
for me but the green earth I am fond of, and the healing air—the 
wind which is music always, as it beats over open land—and the great 
pageant of the sky, whose beauty I worship. Yes; an unending 
spectacle, an immense Presence. . . . But its response to me—where ? 

FrepertcKk WrEpMORE. 
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THE ELECTION PETITIONS OF 1895-6. 


Ox the whole, the Election Petitions presented as the result of the 
political “ general post”? of 1895 must be regarded as reflecting 
creditably on the modern voter and the modern candidate. Out of 
all the constituencies returning the 671 members who compose the 
Imperial Parliament, only eight were impeached on the ground of 
corrupt practices ; the petitions in two of these cases, at Durham and 
in Elgin and Nairn, being withdrawn, the former without any evidence 
being offered. Ina year of great political excitement, and after all 
the newspaper talk about the influence of Beer on the side of the 
party opposed to the Local Veto Bill, this paltry half-dozen is nothing 
very terrible to contemplate. Scotland (if we omit Elgin and Nairn) 
Wales, and Ireland, present a clean sheet. Six petitions have been 
properly contested in England, and in four of these the Judges have 
declined to unseat the elected candidate. A Conservative was un- 
seated at Southampton, and a Radical at Lichfield. No constituency 
has been scheduled for disenfranchisement. One general complaint 
against the hearing of these petitions is that they have been spread 
over too long atime. From November 15th to April 14th is surely : 
needlessly long period for the decision of six electioneering cases. 
They ought all to have been over, and new members, where necessary, 
returned by the opening of Parliament on February 11th. The 
cause of this delay undoubtedly was that the Judges could not be spared 
in sufficient numbers at one time; and supposing there were sixteen 
petitions instead of six—as is by no means inconceivable—this diffi- 
culty would prove a serious scandal. It only remains to add that at 
Southampton a Radical, Sir Francis Evans, captured the seat com- 
pulsorily vacated by the Conservative member, Mr. Tankerville 
Chamberlayne; and at Lichfield the unseated Radical member, 
Mr. Fulford, was replaced by another gentleman of the same party, 
Mr. Courtenay Warner, who won the seat by a very largely increased 
majority. The balance is therefore in favour of the Radicals, which 
nobody need grudge, considering their scanty numbers in the House 
of Commons. It must, however, be remembered that of the six seats 
attacked all but one were occupied by Conservatives, so that the 
Radical success only stands as one seat captured out of five, while the 
single Conservative petition at Lichfield resulted in unseating its 
man, 

The principal features in these six trials may be shortly summar- 
ized. At Southampton the petitioners alleged that there had 
been treating on the most extensive scale, and with undoubtedly 
corrupt intentions. These charges absolutely broke down. ‘Treating 
was not proved at all, and Mr. Justice Wright in his judgment declared 
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that, “not only was there no foundation for the charge of general 
drunkenness, but there was none for the modified assertion that there 
was drinking enough among the dock-workers to affect the election.” 
The only illegal practice proved was that a certain Blackman, an 
“agent” in the most technical electioneering sense, had paid two 
shillings for one voter’s railway fare. This was a venial breach of 
the law, for which the Judges would usually grant relief to candidates 
who clearly were not parties to it, as well as to the offender himself ; 
and the Judges in this case followed that practice with regard to Sir 
Barrington Simeon, the junior member. But to the surprise of every- 
body concerned, they declined to give relief to Mr. Tankerville 
Chamberlayne, the senior member, on the ground that he had not 
done everything in his power to prevent illegal and corrupt practices. 
Ife had actually allowed a procession of men with pewter pots in 
their hands to escort him about the town, and Mr. Justice Wright 
held that this disqualified him for their good offices. 

It can hardly be wondered at that this decision, in which Mr. Jus- 
tice Bruce silently concurred, was not approved of by the defeated 
party. Mr. Tankerville Chamberlayne could hardly have contributed 
to Mr. Blackman’s error by countenancing anti- Local Veto demonstra- 
tions, which, according to the Judges themselves, were accompanied 
by no treating and no appreciable amount of drunkenness. Yet 
though all the major charges were disproved, and the petitioners had 
to pay their costs except as to this one illegality, a distinction was 
made between the two sitting members, which eventually resulted in 
the loss of a Conservative seat. At Lichfield it was the turn of the 
Radicals to lose their member, though only to replace him by another. 
But in addition to the technical illegality of having paid for baiting 
horses Jent for driving voters to the poll, Mr. Fulford’s agent was 
shown, in Mr. Justice Bruce’s opinion at any rate, to have been 
guilty of “ spending money illegally on various things,” and there was 
fair general proof of illegal practices. Much might be said about the 
Lancaster petition, in which the most assiduous, not to say venomous, 
efforts on the part of the Radical party to prove corruption ended in 
a complete fiasco. The Radical party were as disgusted with the result 
at Lancaster as the Unionists had been at Southampton ; and the Daily 
News went so far as to say that after such a proof of the uselessness of 
bringing evidence of corruption “it would save much trouble and 
expense if the Government were to introduce a short Bill next session 
for the repeal of the Corrupt Practices Act, 1883.” 

The result at Haggerston, though satisfactory to the Unionists, so 
far as the failure to unseat Mr. Lowles was concerned, was arrived at 
in an unsatisfactory way. All the charges fell through, except as to 
Mr. Lowles having paid for food tickets distributed during the dis- 
tress in 1894. This, according to the petitioners, was bribery and 
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treating, and Mr. Justice Wright accepted that view. But his 
colleague, Mr. Justice Gainsford Bruce, declined to admit sueh an 
interpretation of a charitable act, on the ground that no corrupt 
motive had been proved, and that, on the contrary, Mr. Lowles had 
shown his good faith by giving tickets to the secretary of the Liberal 
Association to distribute. As the Judges disagreed, the election stood ; 
and the respondent got his costs except as to the point which was 
left undecided. Finally, the St. George’s petition, after occupying 
the attention of two Judges for twenty-five days, was dismissed as 
against Mr. Marks on all its counts—over three hundred of them 
originally, Baron Pollock and Mr. Justice Bruce concurred in re- 
garding the absence of any proof of corrupt motive on Mr. Marks’s 
part as the proper test to apply to the question whether his relief of 
distress amounted to bribery or treating ; while, as regards any direct 
responsibility for other illegal practices, the charges were one and all 
rejected as devoid of any decent foundation. Sixteen more days of a 
counter-petition against Mr. Benn resulted in convicting him of an 
illegal practice, disqualifying him from contesting the constituency for 
seven years; and, the scrutiny being abandoned by a compromise, the 
election of Mr. Marks was confirmed. 

A good deal of dissatisfaction has undoubtedly been caused by the 
results of these petitions. The Radicals, as is natural for a party 
which has lost in four cases out of five, put the blame for their failure 
npon the inadequacy of the Corrupt Practices Act. The Daily News 
goes so far as to say that it might just as well be repealed ; and the 
National Liberal Federation, in its annual report, criticises the Act 
only less adversely. In particular, the Federation Report points to 
the various decisions as to (1) when a man becomes a candidate, and 
2) what is meant by expenses incurred on account of or in respect to 
the conduct or management of an election, as proving forcibly the 
difficulties which arise in the interpretation of the Act. The 
Unionists, on the other hand, grumble at the slightness of the grounds 
on which Mr. Tankerville Chamberlayne was unseated. And on both 
sides there is an inclination to be “ nasty” about the alleged partisan- 
ship of the Judges. Leaving this third point for a moment, we 
observe that while the Conservatives complain of the advantages taken 
of the narrow technicalities of the law, the Radicals blame the over- 
breadth of view shown by some of the Judges, as, for instance, by Mr. 
Justice Lawrance, who wanted to know at Sunderland if he was 
expected to believe that elections, any more than revolutions, could be 
conducted with rose-water. The two complaints may be balanced 
against one another. But it must be admitted that in some points 
the law is not above reproach. It seems now to be settled, for example, 
that a candidate must reckon his election expenses from the first 
moment that he takes measures to promote his election. Thus, 
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supposing the next election to come in 1902, there might be “ election 
expenses” running over nearly seven years. If Mr. Swapsides is 
already beginning to “nurse” the Trilby division with a view to 
ousting Mr. Twosuits, Q.C., M.P., at his earliest opportunity, he will, 
if he is prudent, either publicly postpone his acceptance of the candi- 
dature, or more artfully, get somebody else accepted who will retire 
gracefully in his favour when the right moment comes. This inter- 
pretation of the law is a new thing in electioneering, and it will have 
to be met in some way. But though the law is open to attack and 
even ridicule, it is not easy to see how it can be amended. ‘The 
net result of the judgments,” says the National Liberal Federation, 
* makes it well-nigh impossible for a candidate with the purest inten- 
tions in the world to know what he may legally do and spend and 
what he may not.”” Anybody, however, who should propose to draw 
up an exhaustive list of what to do or not do, under any conceivable 
Corrupt Practices Act, would soon give up the attempt. A discretion 
must be left to the Judges, to deal with each new electioneering dodge 
as it arises. 

One of the principal complaints, unfortunately, which have arisen 
out of these petitions is connected with the personal political opinions 
of the Judges themselves. This is a deplorable fact, but not to be 
«lenied, and it is so serious a matter that the question must arise 
‘whether it is really advisable that Judges of the High Court should 
be exposed to criticisms of that nature. Rightly or wrongly, a large 
body of Conservatives did and do think that Mr. Tankerville Cham- 
berlayne lost his seat at Southampton because Mr. Justice Wright 
was a Radical, and that Mr. Lowles nearly suffered the same fate for 
the same reason at Haggerston; while an equally large body of 
Radicals probably remain just as strongly of opinion that they were 
beaten at Lancaster, St. George’s in the Kast, and Sunderland, 
because Baron Pollock, Mr. Justice Bruce, and Mr. Justice Lawrance 
were Conservatives, and that only a Tory could have disagreed with 
Mr. Justice Wright at Haggerston. In the course of the Lancaster 
trial Baron Pollock himself remarked that he had received several 
anonymous letters saying that he was a Tory and gave false judg- 
ments. The provisions of the Corrupt Practices Act leave so much to 
the discretion of the Judges, and are themselves often so vague, that 
there is only too much opening for suspicions of this sort. More- 
over, the Judges have generally been elevated to the Bench for 
political reasons. Mr. Justice Wright, whose judgment has been 
the most freely criticised, was indeed appointed by the Conservative 
Government in 1890. But though, as Junior Counsel for the 
Treasury, he was then entitled by the usual practice to the first 
judgeship vacant, as Mr. R. 8. Wright he had already become well 
known for holding extreme Radical opinions; and it is not forgotten 
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that on his being raised to the Bench it was seriously questioned 
whether such a professed Republican would consent to receive knight- 
hood at the hands of her Majesty. Mr. Justice Bruce went straight 
to the Bench from the House of Commons, where he vacated a safe 
Conservative seat for Holborn; and Mr. Justice Lawranece was 
member for the Stamford division when he too was made a Judge by 
the Conservative Government in 1890. Other instances are familiar 
enough. When so many barristers enter the House of Commons 
with an eye to promotion within their profession, such a use of party 
patronage is inevitable, and it works by no means badly. But it can 
only work well on condition that the Judge, when made, drops the 
partisan ; and it may fairly be contended that rather too great a 
stretch of virtue is required when the Judges are taken away from 
their ordinary work and set down to decide mere matters of elec- 
tioneering. Whether that is so or not, however, the point is rather 
that the position of an ex-politician is then open to misconstruction, 
and that in fact his action is misconstrued in a way liable to react 
upon the general reputation of the Bench for absolute impartiality. 
The general principle should be that the Bench of Judges should be 
studiously kept out of the contamination of party politics. The 
Parnell Commission was conducted with rare judicial dignity ; but 
nobody will say that the appointment of Mr. Justice Mathew as 
President of the Evicted Tenants Commission was a success. Mr. 
Justice Mathew has since become the father-in-law of the leader of 
the Anti-Parnellite party. If he had stood in that relation in 1892 
it would have been inconceivable that he should be set to preside 
over that Commission. But it might have been known that his 
position as an Irishman, a Catholic, and a Home Ruler made it 
equally imprudent to entangle this excellent Judge—one of the best 
lawyers and shrewdest business men on the Bench—in such a bitter 
question of party politics. It was a great mistake, and undoubtedly 
resulted in injustice being done to the Judge, in addition to the 
prejudice felt from the first by Unionists against any conclusions the 
Commission might come to. 

Is any alteration of the present system possible? Up to 1868 the 
House of Commons conducted its own inquiries into election petitions. 
From the earliest times it had asserted and maintained its exclusive 
right to determine the election of its own members, as the House of 
Lords does in the case of Peers. In 1770, the Grenville Act provided 
that Select Committees should decide these petitions, and this pro- 
cedure was adopted until the Parliamentary Elections Act of 1868 
delegated the functions of the Select Committee to a single Judge sit- 
ting without a jury. In 1879, the single Judge was altered to two, 
no doubt because the second Judge would balance any strong political 
views in his colleagues. Whatever alteration in the present system 
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may be advisable, nobody either in or out of the House of Commons is 
likely to propose that the system of Select Committees should be re- 
vived. There had been too many scandals before the change was 
made for any such reaction to recommend itself. But there are three 
possible amendments which are better worth consideration. 

The first is, that the trial should be before a jury as well as a Bench 
of Judges. Election petitions, as Baron Pollock has had to say more 
than once during the St. George’s petition, are now in form conducted 
like ordinary civil trials. The fiction that the Judges in these petitions 
are simply delegates of the House of Commons has already become 
antiquated, and any objection against the introduction of the jury 
system on that ground would not be very weighty. The real question 
is whether a jury would be of any use. Its function would be to give 
a verdict on matters of fact. Thus, at Southampton, the jury would 
have had to say whether there was general drunkenness, or particular 
treating, or whether Mr. Blackman wilfully or innocently broke the 
law in paying a voter's railway fare; the Judges having to decide 
whether relief should be given. Clearly, a jury would have made no 
difference at Southampton. At Haggerston, on the other hand, a 
jury would have been valuable in deciding, as a question of fact, 
whether Mr. Lowles had distributed food-tickets out of pure charity, 
or with a political object. Against the addition of a jury to the tri- 
bunal, however, there is a good deal to be said ; it is liable to disagree, 
it is generally stupid on any complicated mass of detail (a jury in the 
St. George’s case would have had to be pitied!) and it would probably 
be composed of politicians even less able to be fair than the most par- 
tisan of Judges. Even if it served to protect the Bench and divide 
the responsibility, a jury would introduce new evils. 

More promising is the suggestion that the tribunal should be com- 
posed of other than members of the Judicial Bench. By the Act of 
L868, power was still reserved to the House of Commons for appoint- 
ing Commissioners, under the Act of 15 and 16, Vict. ¢. 57, to inquire 
into allegations of general corruption; and this power has been 
utilised on several occasions, in 1853, 1857, 1859, 1866, and since 
the Parliamentary Elections Act, in 1869, 1874 and 1880. Under 
the Act of 1842 referred to, these Commissioners must be barristers 
of not less than seven years’ standing, not M.P.s, and not holding any 
office of profit from the Crown. ‘This retention by the House of 
Commons of a certain restricted function in still inquiring, more or less 
directly, into the conduct of elections, seems to suggest the line to be 
followed in relieving the Judges of an unwelcome duty. As a matter 
of fact, this duty, besides being personally of a distinctly equivocal 
nature, is a most inconvenient one forthe public at large. As has been 
pointed out above, there have been four Judges of the Queen’s Bench 
Bench division alsent from their ordinary work at intervals during 
five busy months. During this time the whole legal world has been 
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grumbling at the scarcity of common-law Judges,and it has even been 
necessary to appoint Commissioners to go circuit. While the Sunderland 
and Haggerston petitions were being heard,four Judges were engaged 
at the same time; and it wasonly because more Judges could not be 
spared, that all the petitions could not be got over by the opening of 
Parliament. When deputies, in the shape of two Q.C.s, have to be 
appointed to go circuit in consequence of the Judges being busy in 
trving election petitions, it is worth considering whether the petitions 
had not better have been handed over to the Special Commissioners 
instead. 

If we admit the desirability of relieving the Judges from this work, 
and appointing Commissioners to undertake it, there would still be 
two ways of carrying out the change. One would be to send different 
sets of Commissioners to try each petition. This would be the speed- 
iest, but even among the ranks of competent lawyers who could take 
so responsible a duty it might not be easy to find as many as a dozen 
or more atatime. It would not be necessary, however, to do things 
with such exemplary speed. Four commissioners could certainly be 
nominated without much difficulty. If any one objects that they 
would probably be politicians or ex-politicians, just as much as the 
Judges, I reply that even if they were it would not matter, since it is 
the judicial office, as such, and not the personality of the Judge, which 
is injured by the taint of politics. Among the less hard-worked 
().C.s, however, there might surely be found half-a-dozen who would 
be a great deal less mixed up with politics than most of the Judges 
have been, and quite as capable of doing justice. 

The other way would be to set up a standing Election Commission, 
on the lines of the Railway Commission. The chief objection to this 
is that for five years running there might be no work to come before 
it, and that the nation would be setting up practically a sinecure ; 
since when one member retired or died, his place would presumably 
have to be filled up. The great point in its favour is the advantage 
of having a settled expert tribunal; and the difficulty about its becom- 
ing a sinecure might possibly be avoided by combining the function 
of hearing petitions with some other duties of a nature not conflicting 
with this. They might, for instance, be commissioned at once to under- 
take a thorough overhauling of the Corrupt Practices Act, with a 
view to making its meaning clearer for candidates and election agents 
in the future. 

For, even supposing it to be true that the Corrupt Practices Act 
might as well be repealed, unless its provisions are made much more 
stringent, it vet remains practically certain that Parliament will not 
attempt any legislation on the subject without some such effectual 
stimulus as the report of a Royal Commission. The alteration of 
procedure suggested above, by substituting Special Commissioners for 
Judges, would ke simple enough; but a new Corrupt Practices Bill 
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is exceedingly improbable. Nor indeed is it really wanted. If the 
Sovereign People cannot be trusted to choose its representatives with- 
out having every possible indiscretion brought up against it, then the 
voice of that same people is hardly so divine as some of its sycophants 
declare. Already we are so strict that a member who was elected by 
743 votes has been unseated because somebody over whom he had no 
control spent two shillings in conveying one voter to the poll, as if 
that made the slightest difference to the result. Nothing can be 
more precarious than a seat held on such conditions as that. Year 
hy year, election by election, candidates and agents get more wary 
and the law is better understood. As for the constituencies and the 
electors themselves, the business-like quiet of a polling day, even in 
Ireland, would surprise the Eatanswills of fifty years ago. An 
election is no more an extraordinary thing nowadays than a vote. 
Most people have votes either for Parliament, the County Council, 
the School Board, the Guardians, the Vestry, or the Parish Council, 
and before long there will probably be some more bodies which will 
require a triennial or even annual poll. The ballot makes this con- 
stantly-repeated voting so uncommonly dull, that the inducement to 
“make a day of it” is disappearing, if it has not disappeared. The 
Radicals who ask for further restrictions are behind the times. So far 
from there being any need to close the public-houses and the news- 
papers (for the proposal to have all elections on one day practically 
involves that), and to make an election something like a Quakers’ 
meeting, it is becoming far more important to devise means for making 
the act of voting sufficiently interesting to attract the enfranchised 
masses to use their privilege. The inherent vice of a modern election 
is the small proportion of the electorate which comes to the poll. In 
the old days, a constituency used to be polled out to its last man, and 
sometimes even to the dead men, and a real majority was obtained for 
whatever it might be worth. But sixty per cent. is a proportion rarely 
attained in modern elections, and a majority is very often a substantial 
minority of the actual constituency. 

We have abolished bribery, but it is by no means certain that in 
some public form it will not have to be revived, if the elector is to be 
brought to do a duty which often presents itself to him as an unmiti- 
gated nuisance. Meanwhile the cost of a petition is fairly deterrent 
to any candidate who might personally be inclined to tempt Demos 
by illegal methods. And there is even safety in the vagueness of 
the law. What with the expense of an election, the fear of a costly 
petition, and the uncertainty of the Act, the candidate and his agent 
have every reason to run straight. Electioneering is rapidly becoming 
a fine art; and on the whole, the shady things that can be done safely 
are very rare. - So long as no public scandal occurs, they do not much 
matter. And, moreover, they can be done by both sides. 

Hveu Cuisnotm. 
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Towarps the end of this month the coronation of Nicholas II. will 
take place at Moseow—once, like Novgorod and lieff in earlier times, 
the capital of Russia, before Peter the Great transported the seat of 
government to the town built by him, which bears his or the Apostle’s 
name. The day fixed for the ceremony is the same which was chosen by 
the father and predecessor of the present Czar for his own coronation. 
No doubt, when the expected event comes off, we shall hear again, as 
usual, that the Imperial title was for the first time assumed in 1721, 
by Peter the Great, from whose reign even otherwise well-informed 
persons often date almost the real existence of Russia. That the title 
of Emperor was first taken by the ambitious monarch who “ opened a 
window for Russia towards Europe,” and that it had never been borne, 
or claimed, before by Muscovite rulers, is a statement one can even 
find in the works of distinguished historians of various countries. 
It is, nevertheless, a wholly erroneous assertion. 

Seeing how general the prevailing, but mistaken, opinion is, we 
cannot wonder that Mr. Disraeli, in one of his speeches on the Royal 
Titles Bill, should have said, by way of reference to, and comparison 
with, Russia :—‘ Peter the Great, when he was emerging from his 
anomalous condition as a powerful sovereign, hardly recognised by 
his brother sovereigns, changed the style and title of his office from that 
of Czar to Emperor ; and that adoption was acknowledged by England, 
and by England alone ; and the rulers of Russia remained unrecog- 
nised by the great comity of nations.” 

This passage, it will presently be shown, contains two errors. For, 
not only had the Imperial title been used at one time by Muscovite 
Princes long before Peter I.; but, whilst it was unrecognised and con- 
tested then by not a few other monarchs, it had been acknowledged, 
in the sixteenth century, by English kings and queens. 

Russia is often said to be a young nation; and that is another 
strange misstatement. Thus Mr. Gladstone, in an article containing 
a eulogy of Alexander II., once described Russia as “ nationally 
young.” It would be impossible to commit a greater historical 
error. A thousand years ago, the Russian Empire was founded by 
the Germanic Warangians: Swedes, Norwegians, Angles, and Goths ; 
that is, Scandinavians and Teutons, under the leadership of Runik 
(Roderick) about the time of Alfred the Great. It was they who 
welded the Finn, Slav, and Tatar tribes between the Finnish Gulf 
and the upper course of the Dnieper into a Russian Kingdom. This 
“ Russian” name—another fact little remembered—originally signi- 
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fied, not the natives, but the conquering Germanic clan or race—in 
the same way as the names of France, of Lombardy, of Andalusia, of 
Catalonia, and of England arose from the Teutonic Franks, the 
Longobards, the Vandals, the Goths and Alans, and the Angles. 

A young nation, therefore, Russia certainly is not, either histo- 
rically speaking, or otherwise. In the course of her long and 
checkered history, a great many things have happened. She has had 
ups and downs of the most extraordinary kind. The Finnish, Slav, 
and 'Turko-Tatar tribes of the great plain first yielded to the conquest 
of the Northmen, who introduced a semi-feudal rule, out of which 
gradually a rather Oriental despotism grew up. Then came the 
Mongol inroad of the Golden Horde, under which Russia lay bowed 
from the thirteenth to the fifteenth century. During that long epoch 
of oppression she was almost shut off from contact with Europe. 
Through internal feuds, the Khanate finally broke down, when there 
rose, on its ruins, the Czardom of Muscovy. It continued to govern 
on the lines and with the state machinery of the Mongols. The few 
self-ruling communities in the North—such as Novgorod, the asso- 
ciate of the German Hansa, Pskoff, and Tver—which had flourished 
in the meanwhile, were destroyed by the Czar with the help of Tatar 
mercenaries. Autocracy was then supreme throughout the land. 

When European travellers and ambassadors began once more to visit 
Russia after the collapse of the Tatar dominion, they drew a picture 
of the state of things which certainly does not warrant the idea of 
national youthfulness. Sigismund: yon Herberstein, who in 1516, 
soon after the withdrawal of the Golden Horde, went as ambassador 
of the German Empire to Russia, wrote in his Rerum Moscoritarum 
Commentarii, published at Vienna in 1549, with great astonish- 
ment :— 


‘The Grand Prince speaks, and everything is done; the life, the pro 
perty, of the laymen and the clergy, of the nebles and the citizens, all 
depend on his supreme will. THe knows of no contradiction, and everything 
appears in him just, as in God ; for the Russians are convinced that the Grand 
Prince is the fulfiller of Heaven’s decrees. ‘God and the Prince have willed 
it!’ are the ordinary expressions among them. . . . I do not know whether it 
is the character of the Russian nation which has formed such Autocrats, or 
whether the Autocrats have stamped this character upon the nation.” 


With a degree of indignation, Herberstein reports that the Czars 
were already seeking to assume the Imperial title. In somewhat in- 
different, or rather bad, Latin he says that, in writing to the Emperor 
or the Pope, the Czar only calls himself “ King and Lord of All 
Russia.” If, however, letters from the Ruthene language, translated 
into Latin, are added, the Muscovite interpreters—Herberstein says 
—render the word “Czar” by “Imperator.” “In this way,” he 
observes, “the Czar makes himself both a King and an Emperor.” 
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An assertion cunningly set afloat at that time in Russia was, that 
the German Emperor—-the only ruler who then bore that title in 
Kurope—had conferred the Imperial dignity upon the Czars. But 
nobody, Herberstein declares, will believe that the Emperor Maxi- 
milian and his grandsons had anything to do with the creation even 
of the Royal title of the Czars: a title which would have been an 
injury to the King of Poland, with whom his own (Herberstein’s) 
august master Maximilian had lived in sincere friendship. 

It will thus be seen that even the minor Royal title of the Czars 
was in those days looked upon abroad as a kind of usurpation. Yet 
it was soon after the conquest of Constantinople by the Turks that 
the rulers of Muscovy had begun to lay occasional claim even to the 
higher Imperial title, in virtue—so it was given out among the Rus- 
sians—of the marriage of Ivan I. Wassiljewitch with a princess of the 
house of Palaeologus, the daughter of a brother of the last Byzantine 
Emperor. This was a resumption, so to say, under a new plea, of 
even older ambitious designs. 

Already the earliest Russian monarchs—that is, some of the first 
successors of Rurik the Northman—had turned their thoughts very 
much towards Byzantium, or Eastern Rome, and repeatedly endea- 
voured, by warlike expeditions, to gain possession of it. They did 
so when both they and their Finnish and Slav subjects were yet 
heathens, whilst the Eastern Empire was governed by an orthodox 
Imperator. In those days, the * Rhos” (Russians), as the Byzantine 
Greeks called the Scandinavian conquerors, declared that ‘ Constanti- 
nople must become their capital because the Greeks were mere women, 
and the Russians bloodmen.” Afterwards, when a Russian Grand 
Prince was about to be converted to the orthodox Greek faith, his 
plea was, that Constantinople should become his residence “ because it 
suits the dignity of the ruler of Russia to receive baptism in the 
capital of Eastern Christendom.” 

Under various pretexts, these attempts at conquest, in which cer- 
tainly an Imperial ambition was involved, were made, off and on, 
from the ninth to the middle of the eleventh century. They failed, 
however, repeatedly ; and then came the terrible catastrophe of the 
Mongol irruption, facilitated by dynastic feuds among the rulers of 
the various Russian principalities. That second, Asiatic, conquest 
bowed the country under the yoke of the Khanate for about two hun- 
dred and fifty years, and shut it off from Europe as by a Chinese 
Wall. 

All independent modern Russian writers agree in stating that the 
long Mongol dominion sadly affected the character of the populations 
throughout the land. With the exception of Novgorod and the few 
kindred communities in the North, the spirit of freedom had scarcely 
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existed in Russia even before, among the mass of the people. But 


the Tatar yoke wrought a fearful change for the worse. 


‘* Political slavery ” [writes Prince Peter Dolgorukow, whose family traces its 
descent from Rurik, in his work, La Verité sur la Russie) ** destroyed all feeling 
of personal dignity. The Russian rulers were compelled to go to the Horde of 
the Tatar Khan in order to receive the investiture for their States. Admitted to 
the presence of the Khan, they had to remain on their knees before him. 
Having left his tent, they had still to pay an assiduous and obsequious homage 
to the most influential men of the Mongol Horde. If they incurred the Khan’s 
disgrace, they were loaded with chains, tortured, killed. No humiliation was 
spared to them. When they had bought their investiture very dearly, they went 
back to render the yoke of their own subjects inore heavy, in order to indemnify 
themselves, by tyranny and by exactions, for the insults they had had to bear 
among the Horde. The laws were altered ; the manners became of a harshness 
and a barbarism unknown until then. From corporal punishment nobody was 
exempt; not even those highest in oftice—neither the boyars, nor even the 
members of the princely houses, who hailed from Rurik.” 


A most repulsive picture of the bondage of all classes of the Muscovite 
nation is given in a famous little work; written by the French Captain 
Margeret, and published at Paris in 1607, at the order of Henry IV. 
Margeret had served under Czar Boris Godunow, and afterwards 
under the first pseudo-Demetrius. It was at the time when Russia 
was shaken by long dynastic and civil wars, and usurpers started up 
in all directions, whilst the Poles rushed in with an army and took 
possession, for a time, of Moscow itself. The account of Margeret, 
as to despotic rule in Russia, tallies to the fullest extent with what 
Herberstein had seen nearly a century before. Speaking of the State 
Council, the French captain says :— 

“There is no fixed number to this Council ; for it entirely depends on 
the Emperor to appoint as many of them as it pleases him. The 
Privy Council, when matters of high importance are at issue, is 
usually composed of the nearest relatives of Imperial blood. By way 
of outward form, the advice of the Church dignitaries is taken, the 
Patriarch being summoned to the Council with some bishops. But, 
properly speaking, there is neither law, nor Council. There is 
nothing but the will of the Emperor, be it good or bad, who is free to 
waste everything with fire and sword, to strike alike the innocent and 
the guilty. I hold him to be one of the most absolute monarchs in 
the world; for all the inhabitants of the country, whether nobles or 


commoners, even the Emperor’s own brothers, call themselves c/ops 


hospodarc—that is, slaves of the Emperor.”’ 

The title of Margeret’s book is: Estat de [Empire de Russie et 
Grande Duché de Moscovie ; arce ce quis'y est passé de plus mémorable 
et tragique, pendant de régne de quatre Empereurs : d sgavoir depuis Pan 
1590, tusques en Pan 1606, en Septembre. Here the title of Emperor 
is fully indicated. Margeret, moreover, makes the clearest possible 
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distinction between the title of “ Czar” and that of “ Emperor.” The 
earlier Russian rulers he quite correctly calls Grand Dukes, that is, 
Grand Princes. Of the later monarchs he speaks as Czars of Russia 
and Grand Dukes of Muscovy. Then he alleges that Ivan II. 
Wassiljewitch had first received the title of Emperor from Maximilian, 
the Emperor of the Romans (the German Emperor) after the conquest 
of Kasan, Astrakhan, and Siberia (Johannes Basilius, le quel a premier 
receu le tiltvre @Empereur par Maximilian Empereur des Romains apres 
les conquestes de Casan, Astrican, et Sibevie.”? 

In this latter statement, Captain Margeret, of course, simply 
reported what he had been told in Russia. He was not aware that 
he had been deceived by men at Court, who gave a fictitious account 
of the origin of the title. The elected Head of the “ Holy Roman 
Empire of the German Nation ”’ was, in those days, still held to be 
the sovereign source of much princely power even beyond the boun- 
daries of his immediate dominion. This will explain why the 
courtiers and scribes of Russian rulers, after their country had been 
freed from the Tatar yoke, should have tried to father the creation of 
their own newly assumed title upon the monarch who, since the early 
Middle Ages, was looked upon as the successor of the ancient Roman 
kimpire. 

Margeret had been commander of the Imperial Russian Life- 
Guard, and was at one time much thrown together with persons at 
Court. Of the squabbles which arose about the new Imperial title, 
he writes in his prattling style :— 


‘Thus, when Theodor Johannes (Fedor Ivanowitch), Zar of Russia, had 
raised the siege of Narva, before which he had lain, and when the ambassadors 
and deputies of both parties were assembled, in order to conclude peace between 
Russia and Sweden, they wrangled for more than two days about that title of 
Emperor, which Theodor claimed, whilst the Swedes would not acknowledge 
him as such, The Russians say that the word ‘Zar’ is even greater than the 
word *‘ Emperor’; and so an agreement was made that they would always call 
him Zar and Grand-Duke of Muscovy ; each party thinking that it had deceived 
the other by that word ‘Zar. The King of Poland writes to them (to the 
Russian monarchs) in the same way. The Emperor of the Romans (the German 
Emperor) gives him the title of Emperor; and the late Queen Elizabeth did the 
same, as does also the King of Great Britain, the King of Denmark, the Grand- 
Duke of Tuscany, the King of Persia ; and all those of Asia give him the titles 
he chooses to assume. <As to the Turk, seeing that there was between them, 
ut my time, neither correspondence nor any intercourse by envoys, I do not 
know what title he gives them.” 


Czar l’eodor Ivanowitch, who is mentioned in the above quotation, 
was the last monarch of the race of Rurik. He was a soft-witted 
creature, a weak ruler, a sort of Muscovite Romulus Augustulus ; 
his Government being practically in the hands of Boris Godunoff, the 
grandson of a Tatar Mirza, who afterwards became a usurper Czar. 
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Yet Feodor, too, clung to the claim of the Imperial title, even as his 
predecessor, Ivan the Terrible, had done. 

In the second half of the sixteenth century, this lmperial Russian 
title was certainly acknowledged by English sovereigns. Sufficient 
proof of it is contained in Richard Hakluyt’s work: ‘ Principal 
Navigations, Voiages, Traffiques, and Discoveries of the English 
Nation, made by Sea and Over-land, to the remotest and farthest 
distant quarters of the Earth. London: 1598.” There is “ The 
copie of the Duke of Moscouie and Emperour of Russia his 
letters, sent to King Edward the Sixt, by the hands of Richard 
Chancellour.” It begins thus :—“‘ We, great Duke Ivan Vasili- 
vich, by the grace of God great lord and Emperor of all Russia, 
great Duke of Volodomer, Mosco, and Novograd, King of Kasan, 
King of Astracan, lord of Plesko, and great Duke of Smolensko,” 
&e. Richard Chancellor also speaks of the Russian “ Emperours or 
Dukes.” He says:—* This Duke is Lord and Emperour of many 
countreis, and his power is marveilous great.” Sir Hugh Wil- 
loughby also calls the Russian monarchs * Emperours.” The title 
of the then ruling Czar, he reports, was loudly pronounced at 
Court as “the great Duke of Moscovie and chiefe Emperour of 
Russia, John Basiliwich.” Again, John Hasse and others always 
mention the Czar under the appellation of “the Emperour of 
Russia.” 

In the report of his voyage to Lussia, Anthony Jenkinson 
wrote :-— 


‘“‘The Emperour’s name in their tongue is Ivan Vasilivich, that is as much 
as to say, John the sonne of Vasilie, and by princely state he is called Otesara, 
as his predecessors have bene before, which to interprete, is a king that giveth 
not tribute to any man. And this word Otesara his maiesties interpreters have of 
late interpreted to be Emperour, so that now he is called Emperour and great Duke 
of all Russia. . . . Before his father they were neither called Emperours nor 
kings, but only Ruese ” (evidently a misprint for Knese) ‘‘ Velike, that is to say, 
great Duke.” 


In the “ Letters of King Philip and Queen Marie to Ivan Vasili- 
vich, the Emperour of Russia,” we have a proof of the recognition 
of this title by the English Government in 1555. Again, we find 
that title in “The first Privileges graunted by the Emperour of 
Russia to the English Marchants in the yere 1555.” So also in 
** Articles conceived and determined for the Commission of the Mer- 
chants of this Company resiant in Russia.” The same title appears 
in the following year (1556) in “A Discourse of the honourable 
receiving into England of the first Ambassadors from the Emperor 
of Russia.”” From Elizabeth’s time there is an order of the Queen’s 
Keeper of the Seals, Sir Nicholas Bacon, addressed to Thomas Cotton, 
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the Under-clerk of the Hamper. It is dated June, 1561, and also 
contains the same title: “ Emperour of Russia.” 

The Poles, who did not acknowledge this designation, were rather 
offended by the very friendly relations then established between the 
English and the Russian sovereigns. There is a letter of Sigis- 
mund, the King of the Polish Republic, to Queen Elizabeth, of 
March 3rd, 1568, in which he complains about matters of commercial 
intercourse, and speaks disparagingly of “the Muscovite who is not 
only the temporary foe of our kingdom, but the hereditary enemy of 
all free nations.”’ 

It will not be wondered at, after the foregoing evidence, that 
Captain Margeret, who had served in Russia for many years, should 
always speak of the Imperial throne, the Empire, the Emperor, and 
the Empress. In doing so, he was certainly not guided by a 
courtier’s subserviency; for he draws a picture of the barbaric, 
benighted and immoral character of the people, as well as of the 
corresponding qualities of its despotic rulers, which could not possibly 
be more severe. Poland, on the other hand, he declares to be “a free 
country, of noble and pleasant manners,” where “ people know what 
polite conduct is (que c’est que du monde).” 

English Royalty, even in those days, did not mind very much 
recognising any title a foreign monarch might assume, or be pleased 
to be addressed with. Thus, in 1561, there are “ The Queenes 
Maiesties Letters to the Great Sophy of Persia,’ in which that 
Asiatic monarch is also styled “‘ Imperator ” and “ Emperour.” Yet, 
though Queen Elizabeth acknowledged Czar Ivan the Terrible as 
Emperor, she, in her diplomatic relations with Russia, did not assume 
the title of Empress for herself. 

During the long civil wars which followed the extinction of the 

turik dynasty, the Imperial title was still claimed—as is patent from 
the facts here given—by upstart usurper Czars. In 1613 a new 
dynasty was chosen, to put an end to the rule of Pretenders. 
Michael Romanoff, the son of Philaret, the Metropolitan of Rostoff, 
was elected by a kind of States-General convoked for the purpose. 
There had been various candidates; but a letter, said to be written 
by Philaret, having been placed before the Assembly, which was 
couched in terms advocating Constitutional Government, the son of 
that Church dignitary was elected. The letter said that the 
Assembly ought not to confer irresponsible power upon the monarch 
whom they would appoint, but that the legislative power should be 
divided between the Czar, the House of Boyars, and the States- 
General. The oath imposed upon Michael Romanoff was therefore 
to the effect that he should neither decree laws, nor declare war, nor 
conclude treaties of peace or alliance, nor inflict capital punishment, 
VGL. LIX. N.S. 3F 
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or confiscation of property, upon any person, except with the assent of 
the Boyars and the Parliament. 

Afterwards this letter, when it had served its purpose, was 
declared to be a forgery. A few years later, the young Czar ordered 
the Charter of 1613 to be destroyed, and to be replaced by another, 
in which it was laid down that Michael Romanoff was elected Czar 
“and Autocrat” of all the Russias. Gradually, the convocation 
even of a merely consultative Assembly became less and less frequent. 
Finally, its existence was altogether done away with. After 1682 no 
convocation took place any more—except once, under Catherine IL., 
for a mere temporary object. 

It is to these sporadic cases of States-General, if they may be called 
so, and to a charter enshrouded in some historical doubt, that Russian 
Liberals have in our time, now and then, referred as to a precedent. 
At least they did so in writings published abroad; Russian censorship 
having forbidden the subject to be touched upon at all. Veter I., 
Catherine I., Peter II., Anna, Elizabeth, Peter III., Catherine I1., 
Paul I., Alexander I., Nicholas I., Alexander IT., Aiexander IIT., all 
ruled on the strict autocratic principle, which Nicholas II. is still bent 
upon continuing. Peter I., the Great, enlarged upon it by extending 
the liability to corporal punishment, from the nobility to the Imperial 
family itself. He had his own sisters whipped! He put his own son 
to the torture, who died from it. He, too, took a delight in chopping 
off the heads of a row of political offenders, whilst quafting brandy 
between each fatal stroke of his reddened axe. It was Sultanism with 
a vengeance. This Peter the Great assumed, or resumed, the title of 
Emperor, which had been claimed, borne, or recognised nearly two 
centuries before. Considering the full historical evidence before us, it 
is strange that so unquestionable a fact should be forgotten even by 
prominent writers. But just as there are “lost sciences” which had 
been known to antiquity, and are re-discovered as perfectly new, so 
there are historical facts also over which a wave of forgetfulness is 
allowed to pass, until they are brought to light once more from their 
extraordinary entombment. 

Kart. Buryp. 
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THE WOMEN OF GEORGE MEREDITH. 


Ir must be the love-season with women, if they are to occupy the 
position of heroines in fiction. The manner of their love is the reve- 
lation of their character ; but if they are to be Meredithian heroines, 
real women self-moved and not romantic puppets, heroines of vera- 
cious fiction, then must they have strength of character. Now, 
according to Mr. Meredith’s vision of reality, women are trained to 
cowardice of thought and action: tyrannous, Turk-like man, as in 
fiction he requires “ veiled, virginal dolls ” and bloodless puppets, so 
in life he demands that his prospective bride shall be characterless ; 
and his demand is met by matron accomplices. The realist, there- 
fore, will find but few women fitted to be heroines. However, nature 
repels constraint; women are natural in spite of tyrant custom, of 
second nature. Failing in active resolutions, they vet have velleities 
of strength and courage ; would-be rebellious, in their very hesita- 
tions and perplexities they afford a spectacle interesting and instruc- 
tive. Such as they are, mirrors of present woman, the ethical realist 
may still admit them to the place of heroines. 


b] 


* Passion is noble strength on fire.” Sandra Belloni, Emilia in 
England, and, later, Vittoria in Italy, is an acknowledged “ pet,” 
and a pattern of desiderated passion. English and Italian, she may 
be vivid; for to English blood must foreign be added—Irish or 
Welsh can serve—if your English girl is to be vivified. Not only is 
she frank, loyal, intelligent, fresh, able to be friendly with men, in 
further conformity with Mr. Meredith’s requirements; but, still 
more, as Marini says to Georgiana Powys, * She is not what man has 
made of your sex.” Of the uncomfortable classes, she has escaped 
the being trained to cowardice ; a mere girl, she has already exercised 
courage in flight from imposed mercenary wedlock. Naive and 
simple as yet, duly boy-like, a fervent patriot in the cause of her 
Italy unredeemed, a queen of song in potentiality, in her flight she 
has fallen among sentimentalists. Of these, Wilfrid Pole has occa- 
sion to play the hero in her behalf; straightway her slumbering’ fire 
is kindled; she passionately woos. Wilfrid, though after his kind 
desirous that a woman shall be of filmy delicacy, a weak clinging para- 
site, a gilded chalice, is surprised into playing the feminine part, is 
warmed reflectively. The impassioned Sandra has power over him 
just so long as she has him by her side ; in his holidays he is captive 
to the Lady Charlotte, who, like a heroine of George Sand, is mater- 
nally disposed, and would help to make a man of him. Sandra, duly 
born to battling action, sallies forth to reclaim her prize from 
3¥2 
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adversaries supposed and real. Victory sways to and fro; Sandra is 
foully foredone, and has courage to quit the strife, to fly from passion. 
She has discovered that passion with her commenced too early, and that 
most men are weak, unworthy of passion. In her Italy, a cantatrice, 
she is chosen to herald a Lombard insurrection by an unauthorised 
opera-song ; draws upon herself suspicion, is obstinate, and sings in 
spite of friends and foes. 

Still exercising power unwillingly over Wilfrid, turned Austrian, 
she finds another hero in Count Carlo, who is gifted to perceive and 
reverence her possession of wits, and courage, and character, but not 
gifted permanently. An Italian, he has been trained to suppose that 
man does not need the counselling guidance of woman. He calls for 
obedience ; and Sandra sees cause to disobey. Piqued by her delay of 
obedience, he has plunged without her counsel into new political in- 
trigue; has conceived that he can use for patriotic purposes the Coun- 
tess Violetta, an old “ flame,” passionless coquette, and mercenary 
political agent. Having won his Sandra at length, he checks his 
wife’s courage of counsel by feigning to discover jealousy in her, and 
must go to the doom he has confessedly brought upon himself. . . . This 
is to attempt a statement of Sandra’s case as partisan; and in the face 
of full evidence may read ironical. Meredithian heroines provoke 
mislike or partisanship. Impartiality would require an endless 
balancing; succinct statement for or against is simplification, and 
simplification is ever deformation. To be just to Sandra, to any 
Meredithian heroine, to any man or woman, we must first feel affec- 
tion—love for them; but, then, love and affection imply a biassed, « 
favourable estimation. To be just to Sandra you must be biassed in 
her favour, like Mr. Meredith, like Merthyr Powys. If you do not 
wish to be just, you will find simplifying critics, mouthpieces of your 
dislike, in the friends, especially and naturally in the women friends, 
she meets. Which is to say that Mr. Meredith is a dramatist. She 
is so natural, that at most you can accuse him of being her partizan. 
So natural are Sandra and her sister-heroines that it would seem suffi- 
cient to contemplate them, and refrain from judgment; but Mr. 
Meredith has his principles, and is so absolute in dictation and repro- 
bation that he constrains to judgment. He claims an ethical admira- 
tion for her; being passionate, she is “ constantly just to herself.”’ 
But when is she able to be wholly herself, to harmonize her passions: 
for country, art, lover? Happily for the artist, as opposed to the 
moralist, not once. Or rather, she is not the strong woman that can 
move decisively in one line of conduct, not the woman of Meredithian 
requirement ; since she is only strong, healthily at one with herself 
when circumstances allow, when her three passions are in harmony, 
do not divide her and strain her health—that is to say, never. To be 
wholly natural, wholly one, even for the less complex, is an ideal state. 
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And what of this “ passion” ? Passion in Sandra is honest, honour- 
able; the passion of “a great nature.” Mr. Meredith, as moralist, 
uses the word at times in its depreciatory sense when natures not 
“creat”? take passion on board; in a great nature he is sure that 
passion offends no law, may tug against common sense, but is never 
wholly divorced from it. ‘To the passionate love of Sandra the senti- 
mental of Wilfrid is the deplorable antithesis. Sentimentalism, by 
the card, is a transitional state of civilization; is refined sensualism ; 
is materiality aping the spiritual; is a chief and Protean malady of 
the prosperous in the England that is not mentally on a level with its 
good fortune. But if Mr. Meredith is to oppose passion and senti- 
mentality, might it not be remembered that Balzac opposes passion 
and love: “love and passion are two different states of soul confused 
continually by poets and worldlings, philosophers and stupid people. 
Men and women may, without dishonour, conceive several passions, 
but ”’—love is a very different thing. Sandra’s pilgrimage of passion, 
one might say, is hereby characterised; but, so saying, one runs the 
risk of Mr. Meredith’s philosophic ferule, of being relegated by austere 
scorn to the brood of sentimentalists and * little half-comie people.” 
Howbeit, let us be daring. Sandra has made mistakes of choice ; but 
the patient Powys is ever to hand. Before quitting England she has 
found in him her “true hero,” respects his strength ; but weary of 
impassioned love, requests that her heart shall have a rest, bids him 
wait and trust. Wedded to Carlo, she turns to Powys for strength 
and reason as to “the husband of her spirit.” Passion is passion ; but 
‘in life,” says Balzac, “there is but one love.” After all, it is but a 
question of terms. Will Powys be her one helpmate on Meredithian 
principles ; the one love of Sandra, according to Balzac? Mr. Mere- 
dith is somewhat uneasy about Powys. At all events he is an active, 
serviceable sentimentalist, and, therefore, pardonable. Giving Mr. 
Meredith the last word, he would assure us that it is only the senti- 
mentalist, man or woman, who requires that this one love shall also 
be a first passion ; and that sentimentalists are not helpmates. Powys 
will apparently avoid this “pitfall of sentiment.” Meanwhile, Sandra 
is very natural. 

Rhoda Fleming, like Sandra, is a child of nature, strong, very 
natural. Not of “the comfortable classes,” a farmer’s daughter, she 
has thus escaped, even as Sandra, the deformation of training to 
cowardice. Rhoda is proffered passionate love by strong Robert; but 
Rhoda is a savage, freedom-loving virgin. She has some idea, indeed, 
that the love of a dainty “ gentleman ” would be preferable to that of 
a rough Robert, but her passion and pride are fixed on her weak 
sister Dahlia; and Dahlia is betrayed by a “gentleman.” “ It is 
ignorance that leads to the unhappiness of girls. How can girls 
know what men are?” she cries. She will right her sister at all 
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hazards. Stern, bitterly strong, she achieves that which she judges 
to be just, rights her sister most wrongly, thwarts the repentance of 
her sister’s lover and beloved—* Oh, the curse of love,” she cries again ; 
— lrives her sister to despair. In the relentless single-minded prose- 
eution of her purpose, she further brings herself to the pass of 
surrendering to wedlock, fears she must sacrifice herself, looks to 
Robert to save her; but the passionate Robert is never in tune with 
her; she is weary at length, like Sandra, of freedom and reliance on 
her own strength; but as, previously, she could not respond to Robert's 
passion, so now “there was no forceful passion in her bosom,” and 
“the passion in him for which she craved was absent.” She is 
purposed to be energetic in self-sacrifice ; but events spare her from 
the deforming, the doing injustice to, her nature. There is tragedy 
in Rhoda’s strenuousness in well-meaning error. For relief one 
might be moved to smile at Robert’s “blind reliance on Rhoda’s 
sagacity and sense of what was just and what should be performed.” 
tobert, a Teuton, can more readily than the Latin Carlo recognise not 
only the dirinum aliquid but also the procidum in woman ; like the 
Tacitean Teutons, he does not neglect to take counsel of woman ; but 
evidently a blind reliance will not serve, is indeed branded as insane 
sentimentality in the case of Purcell, Barrett, and Cornelia Pole. 
One might be moved to jest that it is of little avail to be strong and 
love passionately, to be as Mr. Meredith desires us to be, if the 
loved one, however strong, does not respond to our passion. 
But Mr. Meredith—ardent match-maker on philosophic principles ; 
though he cannot allow Sir Austin Feverell as colleague, since 
the latter is a sentimentalist and a schemer, and _ therefore 
doubly inadmissable—is desirous that men and women shall be 
strong and passionate in love, that so they may be helpful to 
eacu Other and the world; and as condition of helpfulness he posits 
that first they shall understand each other. The women of the 
comfortable classes do not understand men, he is sure, because 
they are educated to be ignorant; Rhoda, not of these, does not 
understand Robert because, wholly untutored for good or ill, she is 
ignorant that the strong man can help her. Robert knows that she 
can help him, can reclaim his passionate strength from vicious waste ; 
Rhoda comes to know that without his help her strength runs out to 
error. Let them mate, and either is helpmate to the other, and their 
joint sagacities will hit right action in the white; the pair are service- 
able to the world. Add two wasteful strengths together, and you 
get due economy, it would seem. Or rather, perhaps, their added 
strengths will be mutually corrective. 

But alas for the hope of “certain nobler races, now very dimly 
imagined,” that are to spring from the strong mated with the strong. 
Janet Ilchester, the strong 


g, directs her passion towards a weakling, 
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and is as perversely, naturally, faithful to her first object as any 
Shakespearian maid ; though nature, doubtless, should have educated 
her, like Sandra and Diana, first to waste passion on the weak, and 
then to discern her true helpmate. It is Harry Richmond who tells us 
her story and that of the Princess Ottilia, who likewise wastes love 
upon him. In the exposition he exposes himself, stands confessed as 
a sentimental egoist. To him, in his boyhood, Janet the fair tom-boy 
is offensive ; in his youth, Janet the fresh-hearted and natural, still 
not backward in wooing, can never sort with his taste. He would 
aim at a peerless star ; and Ottilia, of the moon’s train, commits the 
capital Meredithian error of idealising him. ‘ Schéne Seele and bas- 
bleu” at the worst estimation, she adorns him with the aureole of his 
country’s poets and naval heroes. She would fain be all intellect, clear 
judgment ; can never pardon herself unless the choice of her impulsive 
heart proves himself, unlike his mercantile England, to be more than 
merely wealthy, to be mentally on a level with good fortune. He must 
rise to her intellectual rank ; and both will need courage, if the bonds of 
princely rank are to be broken. He strains ambitiously to exceed his 
nature, to fit himself to bear the test of her searching gaze ; 1s weary 
of striving to be what he seems to Ottilia to be, what Ottilia requires 
him to be. His is a divided heart; he is brother of the Edmund 
Blancoves and Wilfrids, not of the strong, single-hearted Redworths 
and Weyburns. He drifts and shifts. Janet would put him to no 
such hard trial, he is given to think ; but, then, if Ottilia is too star- 
like, Janet is too earthly for him. Janet he must criticise, condemn, 
by sentimental standards; Janet he would graciously bestow on any 
friend that might ask her hand. Ottilia is a third time disillusioned, 
finally discerns his weakness ; but still he prosecutes his sentimental 
misreadings of Janet. Now this Janet, whose aid in the ambitious 
suit he accepts with never a thank, whose counsel he neglects to take, 
is at last outworn. She will be slighted no more; comes to conceive 
that it is her duty to be serviceable, to be the strength, the reformer, 
of a rake that clings to her for help. Harry, meanwhile, has come 
round to a conception of her value, has somewhat cast his sentimental 
slough ; yet Janet has courage to fulfil her plighted word, and events 
alone can spare its exercise. The kindly events! Where fancied 
duty and nature are opposed, Mr. Meredith is the advocate of nature ; 
Janet and Rhoda are courageous and admirable, but must not be 
courageous and anti-natural. Howbeit, Ottilia, who has vainly en- 
deavoured in Harry’s favour to dissuade Janet from the exercise of 
courage, laments that she can only admire and not possess this power 
of courage. Courage and cowardice are the chiefest virtue and sin, 
judge Ottilia and Diana and Mr. Meredith. 

Ottilia, as if convicted of weakness, must pass to the keeping of 
Prince Hermann. Cecilia Halkett, then, will need the sustainment 
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of a solid, oppressively solid, Tuckham. Cecilia is a flower of civiliza- 
tion, the Englishwoman according to the English ideal; is what man has 
made of her sex, therefore weak, trained to cowardice of thought and 
action, refined to etiolation. If Ottilia, complex of mind, flutters 
with a semi-courage, Cecilia, perplexed in mind, is paralysed. Lack- 
ing fire of passion, she is unable to attain unity of nature and impulse. 
Beauchamp is her hero, but she has an ideal of him, and he does not 
fit with this ideal ; he should be loftily disengaged from the strife and 
turmoil of earth, but is a rebellious and strenuous Radical. More and 
worse, she has an ideal for herself, a selfish ideal of stately serenity. 
Sentimental, in short, and deplorable ; romantic and excusable. Her 
heart is captured, but she arms her intellect to resist. Beauchamp is 
the storm, and she cherishes smoothness. She scorns her cowardice, 
her incapacity to love Beauchamp as he is with single mind and 
whole heart ; but must sigh for the loss of the ideal Beauchamp and 
Cecilia. In terror of the storm, racked moreover by jealousy, and 
therefore humiliated in her own esteem, she is surprised into pledg- 
ing herself to Tuckham and pleasing her father; and has the cold 
English conception of duty, looks to the tenacious Tuckham for 
courage to be dutiful—to deform her nature, if she were capable of 
being natural and one... . . Or, might we not read Ottilia and 
Cecilia differently ? Ottilia strives to reconcile respect and passion, 
to love reasonably, according to Meredithian precept. If Harry could 
have struck the high note of courage, she would have risen to his 
pitch. But she is pitiably, or inconsequentially, constrained by cir- 
cumstances to a loveless wedlock. Cecilia was Beauchamp’s for the 
asking, if Beauchamp had not been a divided lover, the sport of two 
alternating passions. Mr. Meredith reserves Beauchamp for a help- 
mate who is neither Cecilia nor Renée, but the reasonable Jenny 
Denham, suited to temper his impatient excessive strength. Cecilia is 
pitiably forced by circumstances and Mr. Meredith to a loveless wed- 
lock. The question is complex and perplexed. On the one hand, 
Mr. Meredith, the artist, is an able projector of plots, and plots 
have their proprieties and exigencies. On the other, Mr. Meredith, 
the ethical philosopher, intends our castigation and edification by 
example. Real men and women, he is sure, are the architects of their 
own fates, bless or curse themselves by being what they are and the 
sum of their past; and his heroines and heroes are to be real. It also 
results that these, ordering their own fates, illustrate the ethical 
principles of Mr. Meredith; faring as they deserve, they display 
Mr. Meredith’s conception of good and ill faring and desert. Love 
is the ordeal; but it is Mr. Meredith who arranges the ordeal and 
gives judgment. 

Take two women—two pairs of lovers, since Meredithian heroines 
are not soloists—self-punished as having lacked courage, strong unity 
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of character. Comporting themselves as “little comic people,” they 
end in tragedy. Clotilde von Riidiger is dual, therefore weak. A 
trained disciple of the conventional, cherishing repose and security, 
she yet would climb dizzy heights and breast the storm. Dutifully 
she pleases her parents by pledging herself to the feminine, reposeful 
Prince Marko ; but, conceiving that she possesses strength of character, 
figures a mate in strength and daring, one to dominate her as she 
herself dominates Prince Marko. Alvan is magnetic ; she is ardently 
responsive. Will they have courage to subdue circumstances? But 
Alvan is dual. He is the primitive man, the conqueror of women, the 
naked egoist ; yet also the semi-civilised man, the adorer of daintiness, 
the veiled sentimental egoist ; therefore, doubly reprehensible. Rebel 
against society, for this once he will act the orderly citizen. Clotilde 
has the illusion of courage, is confident that she can match her lover 
in bravery, if only he will not delay the brave example. But he will 
not take the bold initiative of courageous flight; she must yield 
evasively to circumstances, ever self-flattered that she could be insur- 
gent, if only the pattern were set her. She must blame him for 
exacting too much courage from her. Alvan, unjustly perplexed at 
her perplexity, is convinced of her cowardice, doffs the orderly 
citizen, puts on the primitive male, dubs her Delilah, falls in the 
appeal to arms which he contemns and challenges. These err by 
presumption and mismanagement of strength. Cornelia Pole and 
Purcell Barrett are weaklings, ultra-refined sentimentalists. Cornelia 
incarnates her ideal self, mounts to lofty pedestal, exacts homage ; 
Barrett is prostrate in adoration of his ideal idol, is remorselessly 
reverent. Cornelia will yield a pledge to Sir Twickenham, the 
statistical, for her father’s sake, will sacrifice her hand; for may not 
her mind be still disengaged, and, dutiful, is she not nobly unselfish ? 
And Cornelia will evasively temporise with Sir Twickenham, who 
tightens not the tether, allows the prolonging of indecision; in the 
last emergency she will be decisive, courageous, dutiful to herself and 
her lover. Barrett whispers to himself an accusation of her cowardice ; 
but scorns his accusation as an outrage to his ideal conception of her. 
She, on her part, Clotilde-like, must complain to herself that her lover 
is unjust to her perplexities, that the burden of courage is thrown 
upon her ; looks to Barrett to be passionate and courage-inspiring, to 
claim her openly, put her to a prompt decision, treat her no longer as 
an ideal. He and Alvan, Sandra-like, have no doubt of their power, 
if they can but come to interviews. It is Death that Barrett inter- 
views in the last resort ; and Cornelia, the tragedian of sentiment, the 
Mourning Bride, pays the penalty of being an ideal. 

Trained to cowardice of thought and action, to ignorance of them- 
selves and men, women have yet the instinct of knowledge and 
courage. Clara Middleton is a Cecilia, but capable of some strength ; 
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English, but enlivened by Irish blood. She has pledged herself to 
Sir Willoughby, “The Egoist,” the spoiled favourite of society, in 
ignorance, before her character is formed. The Kgoist is the rather 
the Paternal Despot, the Autolater ; chiefly, the Sentimental Egoist, 
therefore womanish, and requiring that his betrothed shall be weakly 
womanish, adorned with sentimental attributes, characterless. Clara, 
outwearied by the monotonous sentimentality of his love-speeches, grows 
critical, detects in him the sentimental egoist. Hungering for liberty, 
she must make account of restraining honour and cowardice, and 
comes to more or less clear recognition that to be honourable, dutiful, 
is to outrage and deform her nature. Learning that the Egoist had 
been already detected, that a previous betrothed had taken courageous 
flight with a courageous comrade, she looks about for such a comrade. 
Vernon Whitford, no sentimentalist, only proffers reasonable advice, 
bids her know her own mind, rely on decisive courage; she must 
complain to herself that too much is exacted of her. Col. de Craye, 
a conqueror of women, will readily give her “a spiritual lift out of 
circumstances”; but she mislikes, has no respect for, the lifter. An 
Kgoist is pardonable if active and serviceable, says Mr. Meredith ; 
Sir Willoughby, roused by jealousy and wounded pride, is un- 
serviceable, selfishly active, uses adroitest tactics to retain the would-be 
fugitive ; but also reverts to the primitive male, the naked egoist, the 
conqueror of women, who Blancove-like, would subdue, and crush, and 
fling aside ; and errs by an activity that is all too masterly. These 
are “little comic people ” in their various degrees, candidates for self- 
punishment; the muse of edifying, castigating comedy holds high 
revels. Goethe and Schiller spent much labour in discussing methods 
to retard dénouements ; Clara achieves a most masterly retardation by 
her indecision, her evasive cowardice. Vernon Whitford, though like 
in divining, pardoning patience to a Powys, a Redworth, and reasonably 
perplexed at Clara’s perplexities, is yet unjust, and has his half- 
jealous, sentimental mood. It is kindly circumstance, it is the 
imbroglio resulting from the Egoist’s excessive generalship, that 
permits them intelligence of each other. But Mr. Meredith, con- 
demning the Egoist to self-punishment, passes a favourable verdict on 
Clara and Vernon, takes them under his protection. Clara, if, like 
Cecilia, she dallies with the ideal of the disengaged mind, if she reveals 
herself weak and sentimental and womanish, and such as man has 
made of her sex, has not fluttered all too cowardly. Like Sandra, 
Rhoda, and Diana, she has educated herself to the perception that if 
most men are weak and tyrannous, some few are unselfish, serviceable, 
and strong, able to be helpmates ; that woman, as she is constituted at 
present, is incapable of self-reliant freedom, needs a sustaining help- 
mate. Vernon bears the due stamp; Vernon, at least, has reason 
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enough for two, and the pair between them may possibly compass 
some measure of serviceable strength. 

Clara pleaded that, incapable of really choosing, she had consented 
to betrothal; Diana Merion, in possession of character, having less 
English blood in her than Clara, and therefore more apt to live- 
liness and wit, bound herself in wedlock, ‘ voluntarily, but inex- 
plicably,” to a conventional Englishman, a weak tyrant. Rhoda, the 
savage pastoral virgin, thought to know enough of men to scorn 
them, Diana finding the relations of the sexes in “ society’’ to be a 
state of duel, had proudly dedicated herself to independence. But a 
conqueror of women, and withal a sentimentalist, insults her, and she 
seeks, voluntarily but inexplicably, protection in a marriage that 
deforms her character. She is friendly with men, as a Meredithian 
woman should be; but her weak tyrant is jealous, the “ aggregate 
social woman ”’ is suspicious, and her male friend is selfishly careless 
of scandal. Women are educated to play the hunted hare before the 
hounds of scandal ; innocent, Diana will fly the law-courts, but Red- 
vorth, as intermissary of Lady Dunstane, wins her to outweather 
bravely the storm. Living in independence, unmated, in renewed 
girlhood, sure Clara-like that she has not known and will not know 
this cried-up love, she conceives involuntarily, and not without vir- 
ginal self-scorn, a romantic passion for an unromantic, conventional 
young statesman. Marital authority is threatened, and courageous 
flight with a comrade—courageous and passionate so long as he is 
within the sphere of Diana’s power and unable to refiect—had ensued 
but for the sudden news brought by Redworth that Lady Dunstane 
is in peril of death. Dacier, whose native requirements of woman 
are the English, the sentimental, is chagrined and relieved; Diana 
will reward him for the non-prosecution of his claims by resuming 
the part of his intellectual Kgeria. The part is costly, and Diana 
conducts herself in monetary embarrassments much as Rhoda. Her 
weak tyrant frees her involuntarily; but the widowed, unmated 
Diana has detected Dacier, is disillusioned. Dacier is duly delivered 
over to Miss Asper, the ideal English characterless bride. Woman, 
as she is trained, desires but is incapable of freedom; Diana is elo- 
quent in scorn of her cowardice, her sweet unreasonableness, and 
surrenders with girlish diffidence and much self-depreciation to the 
due helpmate, the strong and patient Redworth. Even the most 
virile of Meredithian women (and these are to be virile) must bear, 
are made to reveal, the traces of the tyrannous Turkish training 
imposed, it would seem, by men upon them: Diana has her senti- 
mental moods, meditatés upon the disengaged mind; thirsts, Sandra- 
like, for flattering approbation in the interests of self-esteem. She is 
a woman and weak, is Redworth’s constant excuse ; she was a woman 
and weak, because not trained to strength and courage, Mr. Meredith 
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would add. Held in bondage and ignorance, they yet have instincts 
of freedom and knowledge; they must educate themselves by freely 
erring, and finally correct error by correct choice of a helpmate. <A 
Dacier, lacking liveliness, will not serve ; a due Redworth is in wait- 
ing; Diana must not be allowed to err incorrigibly. At all events, 
Mr. Meredith, requiring courage in woman—* cowardice is selfish- 
ness,” Diana must confess—preserves his Diana from the exercise of 
post-marital courage in flight with a courageous comrade, as he pre- 
serves his Mrs. Strike, his nature-following Duchess Susan. 

Renée de Croisnel is pledged by her father to a Marquis who is of 
the age and disposition to “range himself,” as he might say. The 
passionate Beauchamp, as yet undivided by alternating passion, is 
eloquent advocate of nature ; the pair are magnetic each to each, but 
Renée conceives that courage and honour are to be displayed in 
obedience to convention, in contempt of personal inclination. Her 
character is yet unformed; it is not till after marriage, says her 
brother to his friend Beauchamp, that French women have character, 
and then “ sometimes too much.” Beauchamp “ commits the capital 
fault of treating her as his equal in courage and passion,” and finally 
declares her to be without courage. Renée has outraged nature, given 
herself in bondage to an unranged rake, who is later a jealous invalid. 
She plays with fire; calls Beauchamp from England to act the perfect 
friend, to safeguard her from “ delirium, not love,” from a would-be 
amant. Beauchamp is now the divided lover, romantic and excusable, 
not sentimental and contemptible. It would seem that passionate 
women—for example, Sandra and Diana—are to attain unity of 
nature and a helpmate after consecutive mistaken passions; and 
passionate men, after alternating mistaken passions. Howbeit, whereas 
the passionate politician would forcefully proselytise Cecilia, within 
the sphere of Renée’s power he can forget and forego politics, and im- 
pulsively project an all-for-love heroism. Renée is ‘deeply won by 
the rebellious note” of the advocate of Nature; but Beauchamp must 
ask, “have you courage?” and Renée must recollect and doubt. 
Renée’s father dies, grieving that he may not leave her in the charge 
of a Beauchamp; the bonds of duty are thereby somewhat relaxed ; 
Renée will prove that she is not without courage, takes the bold initi- 
ative, bravely flies to London and Beauchamp. But Beauchamp has 
come to admire Renée for her courageous resistance, has been indoc- 
trinated by his ultra-Radical, humanitarian mentor—much as Diana 
by Lady Dunstane—that victory over nature is victory over self. Renée 
wins new admiration as “his mate in love and daring’’; but though 
he is kindled to imagine “the vagrant splendours of existence and the 
rebel delights which have their own laws and ‘nature’ for an applaud- 
ing mother,” he achieves victory, somewhat lamely, half repenting. 
Renée is conveyed back with reputation fairly intact; Renée is to lie 
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on in loathsome bondage, to outrage nature to the end; must turn 
dévote. Mr. Meredith, then, advocates obedience to nature, courage- 
ous flight before, but not after, deforming wedlock. Renée must be 
blamed, must blame and punish herself, because she lacked timely 
courage while still a dutiful betrothed. Once wedded, it would seem 
that it is passion, and not cowardice, that tugs against common sense ; 
that passion bedims reason. “ Passion thinks wilfully when it thinks 
at all.” But, then, it is of the passion of the sentimental Wilfrid 
that this is spoken. And, on the other hand, there is the case of 
Aminta and Weyburn. 

Aminta is enlivened by Spanish blood. Worshipper of heroes, like 
her sisters, she ignorantly gives her hand to Lord Ormont, as the 
youthful Diana might have done, if asked, to Lord Larrian. Her Lord 
Ormont, a veteran Coriolanus, a youthless Achilles sulking in his tent, 
will punish an ungrateful country by disdain of its conventions ; will 
flout society by not seeking its recognition of his wedded unknown 
Aminta. He has sheathed his sword, to find that now, in his retirement, 
he must combat with the distaff; Aminta thinks she has social ambition, 
effects his return to England, studies tactics to force his recognition of 
her wifely title. Strategy naturally includes incitement to jealousy ; 
she plays with fire. Adonis Morsfield, conqueror of women, passionate 
and courageous, will readily give her a spirited lift out of cireum- 
stances; her blood is somewhat charmed, but her mind detects the 
charmer, refuses respect. Weyburn, her husband’s secretary, was 
once her joint hero-worshipper; but Weyburn seems no longer a hero, 
has now the pedagogic, not the military, ambition. She overcomes 
disillusion by acquired respect; Weyburn is neither sentimentalist nor 
conqueror of women, has not Lord Ormont’s old-world, Turkish eye 
upon women, believes in their betterment, their training to courage 
of thought and action, the release from the state of characterless 
odalisques. Daring to use her mind despite English prescription, she 
recognises that her desire for recognition by tyrant husband and tyran- 
nous, hypocritical society no lenger exists. Love she has not known ; 
passion lay entranced for due awakening. Cowardice is the sole bar 
to happiness, to something nobler than happiness; freedom has its 
perils, Weyburn is the due helpmate. Weyburn desires to play the 
orderly citizen permanently, not for the nonce like Alvan; but he is 
sure that Aminta has courage, that Aminta belongs of right “to the 
man that could help her to grow and to do her work’’; that he offends 
no divine law; that, at all events, he can make amends by doing his 
work with her help. If men and women were trained to understand 
each other, they could be helpful to each other, and serviceable to the 
world; in Switzerland Aminta and Weyburn will be serviceable by 
training foreign boys to love English games, English truth and man- 
liness, and English boys to be foreign in intellectual valiancy ; by 
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educating Carlo Ammiatis en herbe to acknowledge that women are 
helpful in counsel, by supplying little egoists with the discipline of 
the birch they lack. Lord Ormont bravely accepts his punishment, 
and swells the school-list with a young relative. . . . Has Mr. Mere- 
dith taken courage, and sided definitely as advocate of nature, and 
opponent of convention ? ‘To oppose the pair, and side with either, is 
to run peril of sophistry. Advocate, he is perfectly plausible in argu- 
ment; and in place of a Shrapnel or a Lady Dunstane to disapprove 
courageous obedience to nature, Weyburn’s dying mother allows to 
Aminta the difference between human and divine laws. Beauchamp, 
orderly and approvable by Shrapnel, could still momentarily demand 
‘‘a new position considerably broader, and adapted to special cases.” 
Is this a special case ? Lord Ormont unfortunately persists in living, 
in severing right helpmates and hindering right work. Or, are we to 
refrain from generalization ? But the ethical, didactic novelist invites, 
demands generalization. 

Victor Radnor and his Nataly have much at stake in the suit of 
Nature against Convention. Victor, conqueror of men, opulent mer- 
chant, innocent hedonist, had sold himself in youth to an invalid, 
Puritanie widow. He inclines altogether to orderly citizenship, but 
sees his mate in Nataly, ward of his wife. Nataly is in nowise fitted 
to the part of social rebel ; but the pair courageously followed nature. 
Nature is justified in her children; the young Nesta is fresh, apt to 
intelligence, vivid, and ardent—her Welsh blood permitting Meredi- 
thian excellencies. The genial, social Victor has indeed exposed on 
two occasions his Nataly to rebuffs on the part of offended, non-recog- 
nising, collective, social woman ; but Nataly, courageous in the hour 
of trial, weakened by constant dread of trial, has prevailed in discreet 
counsel, is no longer exposed. Dartrey Fenellan is the hero of both 
mother and daughter, is Nesta’s due helpmate. Nature may fairly 
claim triumph ; plaudite, and let the curtain descend! But where 
would be the philosophical novel ¥ Victor’s mate that is no mate, the 
foe of nature, will neither die nor kindly cut the bond by legal shears; 
Fenellan is still bound to a hinder-mate—Meredithian heroes and 
heroines grow to strength and unity of character by honourable 





foolish first choices—Nesta, trained by her parents to ignorant accept- 
ance of false feminine ideals, must educate herself to intellectual 
courage ; her parents have yet to stand their fiery ordeal. Victor, too 
though 





* social to be captain of the socially insurgent,” will scheme 
Mr. Meredith can never allow schemes or systems or campaigns to 
prosper, even of such as are not sentimentalists-—to snatch the rewards 
of orderly citizens, will have his Nesta protected by the name of a con- 
ventional, orderly, Dacier-like Sowerby, scion of a great family, Puri- 
tanic and impecunious. He must come to perceive that he is outraging 
his nature by ambitious scheming on the basis of wealth ; perceive, 
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though nebulously, with Mr. Meredith and Fenellan, mindful of 
England’s welfare, that wealth breeds sentimentalism and intellectual 
cowardice, disallows self-discipline. Nataly, loving in subjection, 
yielding to his persuasive will, must come to perceive that she has been 
cowardly in not offering helpful dissuasive counsel to Victor, in being 
the silent critic and conniving accomplice of his scheming ; perceive 
with Mr. Meredith that present woman is but the subservient parasite. 
Timorous, she dallies with the thought of expiation ; truly decisive and 
courageous, she dismays Sowerby by concise avowal. Nesta, dutifully 
pleasing her parents by some acceptance of Sowerby, has occasion to 
champion a victim of the hawking, conquering sex, and to learn her own 
position, to grow in strength and character. After exalting Sowerby and 
depreciating the now free Fenellan, she finally detects timid conven- 
tionality in the one, and knightly heroism in the other. Nataly, after 
fearing Nesta’s intellectual courage, after timidly craving in self- 
abasement the protection and exalting the generosity of Sowerby, 
who will not cast off, who will pardon Nesta if only she will consent 
to be subservient and intellectually dependent, takes courage to 
approve the due mating of two active, courageous, unsentimental, 
romantic, and revolutionary souls. Victor the active, accusing his 
Nataly to himself of cowardice in not steading his scheme, spies 
courage in a Lady Grace, and is preserved by the perceptive Nesta 
from toying with natural affinities. Nature is justified in Nesta; and 
may not the curtain descend’ But her parents, keeping faith with 
nature, have yet erred, and must expiate error. Erred by keeping 
faith with nature? Nataly’s strength is outstrained by apprehensions 
and self-accusations ; Victor, still half unrepentant of scheming on 
the basis of wealth, of outraging his own nature, loses reason at the 
news of his Nataly’s sudden death. It would almost seem that Mr. 
Meredith, as Minos, orders the one to self-punishment for scheming, 
and the other, pityingly, for being a woman after the pattern that 
men have imposed, weak, not courageous in counsel. 

Mr. Meredith has asserted a claim to calm impartiality. Looking 
more narrowly at this claim, one discovers that he rather holds impar- 
tiality good to aim at if at the same time he may “keep his characters 
at blood heat.” It is amply evident that he is not impartial ; and 
indeed, for the realist impartiality is neither possible nor desirable. 
Realistic representation of life is necessarily didactic in proportion to 
the truthfulness of the representation. Impartiality would imply 
unartistic indifference, or artistic contempt; which contempt again 
implies a robust pessimism or a certain partiality, affected or 
genuine, to austere morality. Mr. Meredith allowably loves and 
scorns his heroines and heroes according as they offend or suit his 
ethical standard. Unsparing in denunciation, express or by in- 
direct analysis, of such heroes as he mislikes, he is ever chivalrous 
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in denunciation of such heroines as cannot please him. For is he 
not sure that, at the worst, they are but victims of the education 
imposed upon them, victims of the demands of men? “ By their 
state is our civilization judged.” It is no easy matter to bring 
ladies of the half-world upon the mental stage, and yet avoid that 
over-realism which Mr. Meredith contemns; but Bella Mount and 
Judith Marsett are represented as not without nobility; and such 
women “are only sinful with the sinful.” Coquettes are but the 
creatures and retributive captivators of conquering males, weak, yet 
strong through men’s weakness; women are drilled into hypocrisy, 
may hardly be sincere, and learning to avail themselves of the power 
over the animal and primitive within men, turn coquettes and turn 
them to the lasso. Julia Lovell explains herself creditably, and not 
entirely to her discredit ; the Countess Violetta is dismissed with a 
curt phrase,—but then, she altogether lacked capacity of ‘ passion.” 
Sentimental women are deplorably womanish, yet excusable since 
they do but sort themselves to the tastes of men—men being, for 
the most part, womanish. And women are “never quite so mad in 
sentimentalism as men.” As witness Cornelia Pole. While, again, 
fair sentimentalists sooner-or later wake to womanly intuitiveness, 
detect and scorn the male sentimentalist. As witness Lady Blandish, 
who will no longer care to exercise her blandishments on Sir Austin 





Feverell ; or Laetitia Dale, who, disillusioned, reads off her adored. 
Egoist, and, wholly cognisant of his case and hers, will wed 
him that a strong Egoist may -helpfully dominate a weak un- 
conscious Egoist. For fair sentimentalists, however excusable, must 
be self-punished ; with age they grow practical, calculating, worldly— 
even as coquettes. On the other hand, Louisa Harrington, Countess de 
Saldar, sentimental and scheming, therefore doubly culpable, comes 
off lightly. But Mr. Meredith, at the time of the telling of her 
story, had not yet assumed the full philosophic livery. Or rather, 
perhaps, she is punished by being what she is. And, lastly, it is 
possible for him, as for other novelists, to be fairly impartial towards 
the women of riper years, to secondary, background characters stiff- 
ened by habit. If young girls are boylike, charmingly inconsequent, 
women of elder growth are much as old gentlemen, bound to habit, 
and therefore submissive to facile portraiture. In which portraiture 
amiable, partial touch is yet desirable ; and is not desire gratified by 
the portraits of, say Mrs. Berry and Mrs. Sumfit, of Mrs. Chump, of 
masterful Mrs. Harrington, and the philosophic Lady Jocelyn ? 

A philosophical realist, Mr. Meredith, representing women as they 
are, according to his vision of reality, presents the while his concep- 
tion of what women should be, and would be—were it not for the 
unenlightened selfishness of man. His heroines are of the future, it 
would seem, in their instinctive demands for independence, for free- 
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dom of thought and action; of the past in their timorous submission ; 

of the present in their incapacity of freedom and independence, their 

irresolute conformation now to man’s tastes and demands and now to 

their own. Ly their present state is our civilisation judged ; judged 

by Mr. Meredith to be a halting, insufficient semi-civilisation. Allow 

them self-reliance, grant them liberty to grow; and acquiring active 

and intellectual courage, they will bring about the Golden Age of a 

sound and whole civilisation. Refuse them independence, they will 

remain daughters of “the unexplained sect,” of the “sex born 

mutable and explosive.” And all marvel at their vagaries is pre- 

cluded ; for if you create a voleano by stoppage, its eruptiveness is 

no matter of marvel. Abdicate tyranny, or—which comes to the 

same thing—change the fashion of your demands and tastes, prize 
them no longer for ornamental but for useful qualities; and they 
will attain to strength of character, to virility. As it is, you have 
some few women who are virile, and a majority of men who are 
womanish. In the English Golden Age to come, woman shall be the 
perfect Androgyne, manly in brain, womanly in heart ; and man, if 
he uses his opportunities aright, if he duly assimilates the Celt, shall 
be capable of artistic feeling and intellectual courage, shall have some 
right portion of womanliness within him, and yet not be woman- 
ised. Let him decry this Golden Age, continue his sentimental 
demands, require women to be pliant slaves, not valiant helpmates ; 
and man is self-punished in that he must fare through life’s battle 
with but half a comrade, with but half the woman he has won to his 
side. With prophecy is mingled warning. 

We are warned against, and denounced for, our subjection of 
woman to a semi-oriental bondage. Might it not be modestly pleaded 
in defence of tyrant man that he has shifted as best might be between 
the Roman and the Teutonic regard and treatment of woman ; or if 
complication is not to be eschewed, between the Roman, Puritanie, 
Hebraic regard and treatment, and the Teutonic, chivalrous, Christian ? 
Or the aggressive attitude might be assumed. So far from being 
oppressed, have not women ever had fairies, fates, to dower them at 
birth with the charms that make them sovereign ¥ Have they not 
ever been the architects of their own fates, even as men; and occupied 
whatsoever position it has pleased them to occupy? But rhetoric has 
its exigencies ; or English ears are so deaf, English consciences are so 
hide-bound, in Mr. Meredith’s opinion, that the note must be forced, 
the piercing shaft must have a luxury of barbs at the head, and of lead 
at the butt. Reduced to plain prose, his arraignment contracts into 
the time-honoured aphorism that women frame themselves to be what 
men would have them be. Is a corollary allowable? Mr. Meredith, 
asking that woman should roundly tell us what she would have man 
be, waits for no answer, but chivalrously propounds that they require 
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strength and courage in us. The pity, then, that while man’s de- 
plorable demands of weak delicacy are met, woman’s noble demands 
are almost neglected—for Mr. Meredith finds but few men to his and 
woman’s due taste. Or would it not seem that present woman has at 
length determined to please not man but herself; that she has 
acquired intellectual courage to such a degree as not to know her own 
pleasure, to be perplexed at the many and diverse types and models 
proffered by literary artists of her own sex and of the other, now 
repentant of tyranny’ Howbeit, Mr. Meredith has conceived a great 
distaste for what he takes to be the Hanoverian or early Victorian 
type of woman ; and, accordingly, since individuality, character, rests 
in divergence from type, presents his heroines as having at least the 
instinct and desire to be wholly divergent from this type of his abom- 
ination. We were told long ago that there is a constant feud between 
the philosopher and the poet, the moralist and the artist. If the 
moralist were to have his way ; if all men and women were what he 
would have them be ; monotony would ensue, the artist’s occupation 
would be gone. Happily for Mr. Meredith, the artist, his heroines 
range freely between the extremes le poses, have their varying moods 
of submission and revolt, of relapse to the detested and aspirations to 
the desired type—are so vivid, indeed, in their seasons of aspiration 
and revolt that the men they meet seem but as dull foils. And, alas! 
if Mr. Meredith, the moralist, were to have his way! For would not 
the artist then have to set about presenting heroines individually, 
characteristically divergent from his desired type’ To escape the 
dilemma, one might perchance take refuge in the theory that women 
are “of mixed essences shading off the divine to the considerably 
lower,” as Mr. Meredith somewhere writes; that there are different 
spiritual species of the genus woman, recurrent in each and every age 
under changeful disguises ? But if the moralist is to have his way, 
then he must constrain the artist to win the ear of young men and 
maidens, that so the Meredithian woman may be demanded and 
supplied. Youth, however, as Mr. Meredith knows, requires simple, 
decisive directness ; and Mr. Meredith is complex and indecisive just 
because he takes careful philosophic account of truth and life. Is it, 
or is it not, a paradox that he is less likely to win the ear of young 
England in proportion to his wisdom Y True wisdom, at least, is 
always complex and given to self-contradiction ; and Mr. Meredith at 
some time or other reconsiders and attenuates all the more trenchant 
of his statements. Whereby he further renders nugatory such critical 
restatements as are all too simple and decisive. 
GARNET SMITH. 
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TO AKASHEH, AND AFTER. 


Dayriaur has been, to some extent, let in on the Egyptian mystery, 
although the precise course of recent diplomatic events may not be 
fully revealed until all contemporary records are laid bare. Future 
readers of memoirs and diaries now being manufactured will know 
exactly how and why the Government suddenly decided to completely 
change its frontier policy in Egypt. If, however, accurate informa- 
tion on this momentous question cannot be had till a later date, we 
may go beyond mere surmise as to what actually happened. It is 
now perfectly plain that the move into the Soudan was a bold stroke 
of statesmanship. A great diplomatic opportunity unexpectedly 
offered, and was seized with daring promptitude by Lord Salisbury. 
How far the adventure may lead us remains to be seen; that and the 
best method of military procedure shall be discussed directly. Mean- 
while, it is certain that we have secured a great immediate gain. 
Slower intelligences may now realise what a great and sagacious 
statesman saw instantly: that to offer help to the Italians in their 
dire extremity, in itself chivalrous and commendable, would have 
other far-reaching effects upon our own European relations. The 
quid was worth its quo; national gratitude may not go far, the 
expected strategic result of affording relief to Kassala might not mean 
much in competent military opinion, but the friendly intention was 
manifest and has been appreciated, not by Italy only, but by the 
other members of the Triple Alliance. It was an overt rapprochement 
with Germany, to be followed (as it has been) by a diminution in 
tension, and by the still more distinct advantage of ending our isola- 
tion in Europe, and, indeed, throughout the world. For that has 
certainly been achieved. A few short weeks have sufficed to change 
the situation entirely. England, without having entered the Triple 
Alliance is, at least, closely associated with it. The United States, 
although not greatly concerned, heartily approves of the advance into 
the Soudan on sentimental grounds. The principal dissentient, 
Irance, whose susceptibilities have hitherto been dealt with so tenderly, 
finds herself reduced to mere helpless protest or petty vexatious 
tightening of the Egyptian financial bonds. It is by no means 
certain that she carries Russia with her cordially; she is, at least, 
dependent upon that somewhat doubtful ally, and is herself on the 
verge of that isolation, which seemed England’s fate at the beginning 
of the year. All this is surely much to the credit of Lord Salisbury. 
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If these are just conclusions, it seems safe to infer that the 
move into the Soudan, although strengthened by local considerations, 
must have originated in Europe, not in Egypt. New and press- 
ing considerations gave stress to arguments hitherto neglected. The 
Government remembered now that its representatives in Egypt had 
long been urging an advance, or at least some departure from the policy 
of strict quiescence so long maintained upon the frontier. The military 
authorities in Egypt, both General Knowles and Sir Herbert Kitchener, 
had strongly advised it, if without ulterior objects, at least as a 
matter of precaution against an increasing. menace, the gathering 
together and undoubted activity of a mass of dervishes within easy 
distance of our advanced posts. Lord Cromer was himself of the same 
opinion, and backed up the recommendations made. Some doubt has 
been thrown on his views and attitude; it has been openly stated, 
and by some people it is still believed, that he was opposed to the 
moveahead. So far from this being the case, I have it on the most un- 
impeachable authority that Lord Cromer was and is in favour of the 
advance. That the Cabinet, after steadily withholding consent should 
now yield, and go so much farther in the opposite direction, can best 
be explained on these grounds. A newly arisen situation authorised 
a fresh departure. 

Other reasons, important but secondary, no doubt contributed to 
the same end; taken alone, none would suffice to warrant the 
serious step, but in conjunction their weight became overpowering. 
One was possibly that Abyssinian successes pointed to some future 
menace to Khartoum ; there are those who still persist in thinking 
that France and Russia were behind Menelek, and are persuaded 
that the danger of seeing some foreign power, European, or its 
catspaw, established in the Soudan was no longer remote or visionary. 
Nevertheless, until fuller and most trustworthy information is at 
hand, no very great emphasis can be laid upon this as a motive. 
Again, it is convenient now to recognise the obligation imposed on 
us, in common with all civilised Powers, to terminate the Khalifa’s 
despotism. This is perhaps no worse to-day than it was yesterday, but 
his overthrow and extinction have been a bounden duty growing in 
urgency year after year. Every one but those blinded by jealousy 
or party feeling will admit that the present state of the Soudan is a 
standing disgrace to the age. It might have been a trifle Quixotic 
to embark upon revindication without other concurrent causes, but the 
high reasons are now supported by others of wise expediency. Nor 
can it be forgotten that the Conservatives as a party never cordially 
acquiesced in the evacuation of the Soudan. Lord Salisbury returned 
to power in June, 1885, and was quite disposed to support Lord 
Wolseley’s recommendation of a second campaign against Khartoum 
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that autumn. Had not the withdrawal already become so nearly an 
accomplished fact, that even to re-occupy Dongola a fresh expedition, 
on lines as imposing as the first, would be necessary, the evacuation 
would never have taken place. 

The reasons, then, for the advance are many, and, on the whole, 
they are cogent and defensible. Yet it remains unpopular in the 
country—of that there is little question. It may be profitable to in- 
vestigate the cause of this, and do something towards removing it. 
Not a little is doubtless due tothe startling, almost theatrical, sudden- 
ness with which the new move was sprung upon the country. We 
are a sober, rather stupid people, and we dislike surprises; had it 
been possible to prepare the ground a little we might have become 
accustomed to an idea which, suddenly stated, takes away one’s breath. 
But the objections are more deeply seated; they rest upon more or 
less positive uneasiness. Something stronger than the wish to em- 
barrass the Government underlies the sharp attack this adventurous 
policy has elicited from the opposition. There is misgiving within 
the ranks of the Government’s supporters, apprehensions sufficient to 
unsettle the broad and enlightened mind of the member for Liskeard. 
Mr. Courtney’s fears are echoed on many sides. The campaign is sure 
to be costly, while already we have no clear idea of the sources from 
which it is to be defrayed ; the outlay may be great in blood as well 
as treasure, for we are challenging a foe who has already shown his 
prowess, and entering upon a business that may be dangerous, and 
will probably be greatly protracted. Is the game worth the candle ? 
That sums up, briefly, the case against the campaign. What can be 
said on the other side 

A great deal of the present alarm ought to be removed by a clearer and 
more definite appreciation of the aims of the expedition and the scope 
of the military operations more immediately intended. Much mischief 
is really done, the existing uneasiness is greatly increase | by the vague 
rumours constantly circulated of the vast projected expansion of the 
enterprise. When it is gravely asserted that a force of ten thousand 
British troops will be despatched to Egypt in the early autumn, for 
the more speedy reconquest of the Soudan, the coming campaign is at 
once placed on a level with the Nile expedition of 1884, and is sub- 
jected to the same sort of criticism. It is urged that the first campaign 
was practically a failure; why undertake the terrible responsibilities 
of a second, with a strong likelihood of encountering the same risks, 
and reaping the same unsatisfactory results? People who reason thus 
are surely somewhat abroad. In the first place, the expedition of 
1884 only failed in its principal objective, the rescue of Gordon; it 
was victorious otherwise, it lost no general actions, it finally retreated, 
but only under pressure from home. Had it held its ground it would 
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undoubtedly have captured Khartoum in the following year. There 
ought to be no comparison between that expedition and the operations 
now contemplated. They differ entirely in one great and essential 
particular. Time was, in 1884, the essence of the enterprise ; as it 
was, the leaders embarked upon it with the uncomfortable conscious- 
ness that they were starting too late to relieve Gordon. When time 
has to be picked up in campaigning there is an inevitable increase in 
costliness. Contracts for prompt delivery must be taken at a higher 
rate ; articles bought hurriedly are often expensive and not necessarily 
the best obtainable. Hurry again in 1884 imposed the strategy that 
would most quickly affect the object in view; it was not that which 
most commended itself. No doubt, had it been safe or feasible, Lord 
Wolseley would greatly have preferred the Suakim-Berber route as 
the shortest line of advance and only reluctantly gave the preference 
to the more certain but slower road up the Nile. But the same 
urgency, the same haste, led to the abandonment of the river and the 
dash across the desert from Korti to Shendi, with its bold but unsuc- 
cessful operations at Abu Klea, Metemneh, and Gubat. At that time 
it was of the utmost importance that we should find our foe and make 
daylight through him to reach our quarry, the great Englishman 
beleaguered in Khartoum. 

Now, the exact converse obtains in almost everything. There is, in 
the first place, no hurry. Time is ours ; we can choose our own, take our 
own. Precipitancy is not only unnecessary, it should be, and I believe 
has been, absolutely and peremptorily forbidden. If this main consider- 
ation be held prominently in view, if precise orders are obeyed, it is 
not improbable that the proposed enterprise may be effected without 
an extravagant employment of means. The second strong point of 
difference between 1884 and 1896 can now be emphasized. We are 
not now compelled to reach out into the dark and strike at the enemy 
wherever we can find him. He may be awaited in our own positions, 
on the ground we make good as each inch ahead is secured. This 
notion of gradual advance, of creeping conquest, as it may be styled, 
has been derided, although there is nothing laughable in it; on the 
contrary, it is the wisest course, that best adapted to the circumstances 
of the case. For it can, or ought to be, effected by the means actually at 
hand. It may be made the business of the Egyptian army. It is, of 
course, right and proper that, if the recovery of the Soudan is to be 
undertaken in Egypt’s best interests, it should be attempted by Egypt 
alone. The present intention, we may most earnestly hope, is to give 
the Khedive’s army, as it exists to-day, a newly-organized and still 
comparatively untried force its opportunity, to leave it to work out its 
own salvation if it can. Every reasonable assistance is to be afforded ; 
additional English officers, a small backbone of English troops, the 
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first for distribution among the native regiments, or employment 
where superior knowledge and undoubted self-reliance are indispens- 
able; the latter for the moral effect, the plain indication that England 
is behind Egypt, and that the Egyptian forces can count, in case of 
necessity, upon English reserves. Every one must wish that the 
local army will win well through the trial, as on that will depend 
the strict limitations of the campaign. If the projected movement 
can be safely entrusted to the Egyptians, to be wholly or mainly 
carried out by them, it ceases to be of the portentous character that 
has given rise to so much alarm. It cannot be said, then, that we 
are entering lightly upon a vague vast task, involving unknown risks 
and unlimited responsibilities. 

Every one must admit that the necessity for this strict limitation 
of our military policy in the Soudan is supported by every con- 
sideration of common sense and expediency. Whether or not it is 
possible to secure it remains to be seen. Extreme heedfulness will be 
necessary. Very plain and peremptory instructions must be issued 
to the officers on the spot. They must be held in and restrained, 
bound over to prudence and reserve, warned against even the strongest 
temptation. It cannot be forgotten that these leaders on the frontier 
are for the most part fiery youths, full of daredevil spirit, with the 
not unnatural eagerness to make the most of their chances while they 
can. The rumours recently current in well-informed circles at home, 
that some officer of the highest rank and most acknowledged dis- 
tinction must be despatched ere long to the Soudan, has already reached 
the frontier, and cannot but have a marked effect upon those who 
may expect supersession. However much rash enterprises may be 
deprecated or forbidden, it cannot be forgotten that when the present 
Sirdar was commanding at Suakim, he fought the action of Haudoub 
against the express orders he had received. Now, again, the tempta- 
tion to seize a favourable opening might prove too strong, and the 
consequences might be much more deplorable. The tendency towards 
temerity may be seen in the wholesale fashion in which preparations 
have been made. Money has been spent freely, recklessly ; and money, 
it must be remembered, is not at all plentiful. England may have yet 
to foot the bill, although for the present the burthen is laid upon Egypt ; 
and every one knows the difficulties and impediments that have been 
thrown in the way of the first loan from the Caisse. This first half 
million must be very nearly exhausted by this time, to judge by 
the outgoings already reported. The hire of Cook’s magnificent 
steamers, the railway services and railway plant for extension, the 
transport animals, especially the camels, never too plentiful, whose 
price goes steadily up on abnormal demand, the provision of boats 
and stern-wheel steamers, food, forage, and war material all carried 
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to the front, a distance of about eight hundred miles, the subsidies 
to friendly Arab tribes already secured, it is said, in large numbers 
and employed in covering our communications by patrolling both 
banks of the river, all this must already make up the sum total to a 
very substantial sum, and the fact points conclusively to the suspicion 
that local officers are inclined to start on too large a scale. Threatened 
financial difficulties might be averted if the outlay were extended 
over a longer period. It might be possible to defray at least a portion 
of the impending expenditure out of income ; in other words, instead 
of saving a surplus, to spend the money as it accrues. The bulk of the 
troops to be engaged are already borne upon the Egyptian estimates ; 
with strict economy some at least of the additional charges may be 
met without imposing fresh taxation or requiring a British guarantee. 
Such a method of escaping financial complication may savour somewhat 
of sharp practice, but administrators fettered by foolish restrictions 
may be excused for seeking any loophole of escape. The fact, how- 
ever, remains patent and incontestable that over and above the 
reasons already given for a circumscribing operations, there is certain 
to be financial trouble unless progress ahead is slow. 

Enough has perhaps been said to prove the wisdom of this cautious 
advance, nay, its paramount necessity. The government is, no doubt, 
fully alive to it as the obvious result of its distinct admission that 
there is to be no subsequent withdrawal, that every step forward is to 
be made for good and all. Perhaps if this policy of extreme military 
cireumspection were more clearly and publicly defined, it would go 
far to reassure the country. But the principle once admitted we may 
pass on to its probable development, and make some approximate 
forecast of the course of the campaign. It is unlikely that much will 


be attempted beyond Akasheh for the present—our hold on that, our 


most advanced post so far, is practically assured. The next step is 
naturally Ferkeh, another twenty miles on, in many ways a more desir- 
able station than Akasheh, situated in an opener, pleasanter, more fertile 
spot, and perhaps more susceptible of defence. But this further advance 
will hardly be made until railway communication has been com- 
pleted between Halfa and Akasheh, a service steadily but slowly pro- 
ceeding. The Nile cannot at present be utilised for transport at any 
part of this length of river, and all supplies must be carried by rail to 
Akasheh in the first instance, and in due course on camel back to Ferkeh 
until the line follows the head of the advance. It is more than 
possible that before Ferkeh is occupied there may be a more or less 
serious collision with the enemy, for the Dervishes are reported to be 
showing there in considerable strength. If that can be avoided, and 
on the grounds already stated it is highly advisable to risk no great 
engagement, the Dervish offence will be limited to threats against our 
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communications. The railway now being laid cannot, of course, be 
made absolutely safe from attack ; but the “ friendlies” may do some- 
thing in giving notice of impending danger, and our own movable 
patrols along the line should suffice to interrupt and beat off any 
parties of the enemy who were mischievously inclined. The worst 
that can happen is a break in the connection for a few hours, and that 
could probably be easily and quickly restored. The more or less 
complete destruction of a permanent way is rather a scientific opera- 
tion, and rails merely torn up without being twisted can be promptly 
relaid, especially in a flat desert country where there are no culverts, 
no embankments or deep cuttings. 

After Ferkeh the advance will become a more critical affair. 
Although nature is more propitious and there is fairly “ good water” 
in the Nile between Dal and Kajbar, and again, with the exception 
of the Kajbar Cataract, on to Hannek and Abu Fatmeh, the near 
approach to Dongola, only thirty-nine miles distant from Hannek, 
brings the advance more distinctly within the range of Dervish power. 
For Dongola is understood to be strongly held as the Khalifa’s most 
important outpost, and it is quite on the cards that by one of those 
curious unforeseen hazards that crop up so constantly in war, the first 
real trial of strength may be fought out somewhere there. It may be 
a decisive encounter. Some say, and they are by no means the worst 
authorities or the least well informed, that nearly everything may 
depend upon the one or two great actions that are nearly inevitable 
sooner or later. In their opinion the Khalifa is quite unequal to any 
sustained effort; not only is his own personal authority on the wane, 
but his followers, the best of them, are sadly degenerate from the 
fine soldiers full of fanatical recklessness, who on the first outburst 
of Mahdism were prepared to carry all before them. Years of irre- 
sponsible unchecked power has turned them into rather effeminate 
debauchees. Now it is believed that the Egyptians should be more 
than capable of coping with them. This is a hopeful and perhaps too 
sanguine prognostication, and it will be safest to reserve one’s opinion 
upon the probable result of a collision between forces presumably 
more evenly matched. But it is easy to perceive the decisive effect 
of such an engagement if successful or the reverse. In the latter 
case the worst forebodings of the alarmists would probably be verified, 
and a third fresh attempt to reconquer the Soudan would have to be 
undertaken by England herself, on very large and costly lines. Here 
is another imperative reason for insisting upon the cautious conduct 
of the war. If, however, this first momentous conflict came to a 
satisfactory end, future operations—and the most difficult part of the 
business would be otherwise encountered beyond Dongola—would be 
greatly simplified. It is after Dongola is passed that the real 
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conquest of the Soudan must be begun, if under happier circum- 
stances the Khalifa’s power has not been already broken or des- 
troyed. 

When Abu Fatmeh has been reached and passed, after ])ongola 
itself, and for a hundred and fifty miles further on through Debbeh, 
Korti, and Merowi, the river Nile becomes the channel of communica- 
tion, and it flows through all this length with a broad, level, perfectly 
navigable stream. It is to utilise this water that we hear of stern- 
wheelers ordered for delivery in the early autumn at Wady Halfa, 
whence it is hoped they may be hauled up above the Second and 
Third Cataracts at “ high Nile.” It may be said en passant that the 
experience gained in 1884 is rather against this haulage—a slow and 
difficult operation even with a large number of hands assisted by 
steam ; it has been suggested in consequence that these new steamers 
should be forwarded piecemeal to the farthest point by rail, probably 
Ferkeh, then put together and floated to pass the one remaining 
cataract, which, according to naval experts, a steamer could ascend at 
high water by its own power. But after Merowi, and as far as Abu 
Hamed, the river, still following the great bend it makes to the north- 
eastward, becomes intolerably bad, barred with cataracts and rapids, 
all of a formidable character, in many parts impracticable even for the 
“whalers” of the Nile expedition. This is the Monasir country 
through which General Earle in 1884 forced his way with extreme 
difficulty to fight his last fight at Kirbekan, and somewhere midway 
in the terrible Shuttuk pass, “a gorge which a handful of determined 
men could defend against an army.” So tough and unmanageable 
is this long reach, that the question whether it can be evaded will 
certainly come up for anxious consideration, when the advancing 
expedition arrives at Merowi. There are two alternative schemes for 
avoiding it; the first, to imitate the plan adopted in 1884, and strike 
across the desert from Korti to Shendi by Hambok, Jakdul and Abu 
Klea, a distance of about one hundred and seventy miles. Shendi 
would then become the most advanced post against Omdurman-K har- 
toum, a bare hundred miles farther; it would be based on desert 
communications maintained by camel carriage, the most unsatisfac- 
tory of all army transport, and Berber, an unknown quantity, not 
necessarily strong in itself, but within reach of easy reinforcement by 
Osman Digna, would be in its rear. The other alternative would be 
the construction of a second line of railway, the prolongation indeed 
of that already commenced and laid for a mile or two, from Korosko 
through Mourat Wells to Abu Hamed, the old caravan route, in fact, 
and the most direct road between Egypt and Berber. The distance 
to be covered is upwards of two hundred and fifty miles ; the country 
is open desert, very liable to raiding attack ; it is waterless, except at 
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Mourat. Supplies of water would have to accompany trains, and the 
whole of this second line of communication would be in constant 
jeopardy and always ‘in the air,” to use the military phrase, for the 
demonstrations by “friendlies” in the Marasir district, recently re- 
ported, do not probably amount to much. 

Some considerable time may elapse before this weighty strategical 
problem has to be solved. Circumstances may change ; a modification 
of the second plan may be adopted, and a shorter line laid between 
Ferkeh and Abu Hamed; short lengths of line may be made 
by the riverside at the worst places between Merowi and the same 
point, but as this Abu Hamed, under present conditions, is the 
safest and best base against Berber, and ultimately against Khar- 
toum, the best means of reaching it, and when reached of holding it 
and keeping it suppled for the next material move, will some 
day rise into the first importance. It would be almost premature to 
discuss the question to-day, were it not for the momentous conse- 
quences involved. But it must be understood that with Abu Hamed 
in our possession Berber could not long hold out. To attack and 
take it by the river approach was held by Gordon to be a perfectly 
easy operation, and with Berber in our hands the Berber Suakim is 
tapped and opened up the reverse way. A good deal may happen 
before all this comes off; a very long time—six, twelve, eighteen 
months, may pass, but it is surely useful to look at the campaign in 
its larger bearings and more remote contingencies. That complete 
success will be easily or quickly achieved no one can hope or pretend, 
but that the task presents no insuperable difficulties if prudently taken 
in hand, and if carried out with due military skill and judgment, 
must also be admitted. The only essential considerations are to avoid 
hurry, and to attempt nothing for which the ground is not securely 
and sufficiently prepared. With these points held constantly in view, 
the Egyptian army—alone or but slightly aided—may, in the long 
run, accomplish the conquest of the Soudan. 

So far I have dealt only with the military aspect of the Soudan 
advance, and the probable evolution of events. There remain the far 
larger and more important results that may be expected from the re- 
vindication of the country and the destruction of the Khalifa’s power. 
Only the blindest prejudice can deny that Egypt must benefit enor- 
mously by the final disappearance of the Dervish menace. As has been 
well observed, while that explosive force exists beyond its frontier, 
continuous peaceful progress could not be counted upon. That the 
Khalifa or his native advisers could seriously affect the course of the 
Nile has never been quite believed; to do so would demand an amount 
of engincering skill quite beyond the reach of such barbarians. But it 
is not right that the sources of the life-giving stream should be in other 
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than Egyptian hands, and no doubt the power that holds the Soudan, if 
hostile, might have the lower country at its mercy. These are remote 
considerations perhaps; the more direct effects that would follow re- 
conquest would be economic, and in some respects immediate. The 
maintenance of a large standing army for defensive purposes would 
no longer be imperative. The necessity for either the Egyptian army 
or the British army of occupation except as symbols of authority would 
disappear with the danger that now makes it compulsory. An effee- 
tive native police would be sufficient to check turbulence in the large 
cities, to deal with crime, and generally to support the executive. 
Rapid internal development would follow, the foreign capital for 
which Egypt is “hungering”’ would flow in, great works could be 
undertaken, that especially which now lies paralyzed for want of 
funds, the great barrage in Upper Egypt, the scheme which is fully 
planned scientifically, and which when accomplished would supply and 
store so much more water that the productiveness of the land would 
be increased fifty fold. Egypt was once the granary of the then 
civilised world, and it may easily become one of the most important 
of the sources of our food supply. Already under the restricted con- 
ditions of agriculture a rapidly increasing trade is being done with 
England in vegetables, and the Egyptian onion is imported in such 
large quantities as to appreciably reduce prices in Covent Garden. 
The Arab cultivator is greatly attracted by this profitable business of 
supplying the English markets ; the price he gets after paying freight 
and commission is ample and encouraging. The trade might be 
speedily developed in the direction of those early peas, asparagus, and 
new potatoes, which the French call primenis, and which are now so 
largely grown for us in Algeria and the south of Spain. Egyptian 
produce would be still earlier than those just named, and would com- 
mand a better price. There is practically no limit to the benefits that 
would accrue to Egypt, if she were sure of peace and good govern- 
ment throughout her dominions. 
Artur GRirFITHs. 
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Tuer region to which American politicians tell us their Monroe 
doctrine is applicable is wide enough, yet it now seems that, had an 
area of subsidence been somewhat differently conditioned, it might 
have extended over the whole of Australia. It might have done so, 
that is, if we have rightly interpreted the meaning of some facts con- 
cerning animal life which have recently become known. 

The sudden discovery of a small animal has thrown a flood of light 
on the past history of a great part of our Southern hemisphere, just 
as in many a romance, a crisis is brought about by the revelation of 
some hidden and little anticipated piece of evidence. 

In this case there is a great, almost a ludicrous, contrast between 
the apparent insignificance of the tiny animal we are concerned with, 
and the vastness of the problem his appeardnce may be said to have 
solved. Instead of “ Mountains in labour” bringing forth “a 
mouse,” it is the ridicu/us mus which gives birth to a whole continent 
before our mental vision. 

In order that the full significance of this curious fact should be 
understood—or rather in order that our readers should be able to 
apprehend it at all—it is necessary to enter into a few details con- 
cerning the beasts which inhabit America and Australia now, and 
their respective relations to commoner animals and to past times. 

Visitors who explored America within the century after its discovery 
by Columbus, were surprised at finding novelties both numerous and 
strange, not the least amongst which was the “ opossum.” Many 
species of opossum (about a score) inhabit Central and South America, 
but the common opossum—the opossum par excellence—is that called 
the “ Virginian opossum,” which, as its name implies, is an inhabitant 
of the United States. 

It is an animal of about the size of a cat, with a pointed snout, a 
prehensile tail, and it is clothed with long, loose black and white hair. 

Sut its most remarkable character is the possession beneath the hinder 
part of the body of a pouch, wherein are the nipples. Within it the 
young find shelter, when alarmed, after they are able to get about, but 
at birth they are naked, blind, little defined in shape, and weighing 
scarcely more than a grain. 

These facts soon became known, and the animal was carefully 
described. A female was described by T'yon in 1698 under the title, 
“ The Anatomie of the Opossum,” a male was described by W. Cooper 
in 1704. But it took a hundred and fifty years to make men of 
science understand how great was the novelty that had been found, 
the full significance of its structure remaining still a secret. To 
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appreciate this, it was necessary that other forms, more or less allied 
to it, should become known. The first sign of the coming revelation 
which attracted attention, was a rumour that such a creature was also 
to be found in the East. Seba, in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, stated that an animal of the kind had been sent to him from 
Amboyna, for which assertion he was roundly taken to task by Buffon, 
in his tenth volume, published in 1763. 

An earlier statement, but one which attracted little attention, was 
made by a Dutch traveller, Cornelius de Bruins, who, in 1711, saw at 
Batavia a creature which we now know to have been a sort of 
kangaroo. Of this he gave a fairly good figure in his account of his 
travels through Muscovy, Persia, and India, which was published at 
Amsterdam in 1714. 

Half a century later the Royal Society took a step which helped 
much towards a knowledge of facts bearing on the question with 
which we are concerned. It recommended an expedition to the Society 
Islands for observing the transit of Venus which took place in 1769. 

Thereupon Captain (then Lieutenant) Cook with Mr. (afterward 

Sir Joseph) Banks set sail in 1768, and, the observation of Venus 
having been completed, proceeded in the Spring of 1770 to Eastern 
Australia, visiting, amongst other places, a spot which, on account of 
the number of new and strange plants there to be found, received the 
name of * Botany Bay.” Subsequently, when detained by an accident 
in Endeavour River, some sailors sent on shore reported they ‘had 
seen an animal, as large as a greyhound, of a slender make, and ex- 
tremely swift.” “Two days afterwards,” Captain Cook continues, “as 
I was walking in the morning at a little distance from the ship, I my- 
self saw one of the animals.” A fortnight afterwards (July &th), some 
of the crew “ set out with the first dawn in search of game, and in a 
walk of many miles they saw four animals of the same kind, two of 
which Mr. Banks’s greyhound fairly chased, but they threw him out 
at a great distance by leaping over the long thick grass, which pre- 
vented his running. This animal was observed not to run upon four 
legs, but to bound or leap forward upon two, like the jerboa. 
This animal is called by the natives Kangaroo. The next day our 
kangaroo was dressed for dinner, and proved most excellent meat.” 
Such is the earliest notice of the observation of this animal by Eng- 
lishmen. 

As Australia became better known it was found to be inhabited by 
beasts of many kinds, all of which were previously unknown, while 
they almost all agreed with the American opossums, in that they were 
“ pouched,” or “ Marsupia/,” animals. Not unnaturally, therefore, 
some of these creatures were also called “‘ opossums,” though the name 
had better have been reserved for the American Marsupials exclusively, 
which are the only “true opossums.” 
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Now for our present purpose, which is to appreciate the significance 
of the little messenger from a vanished land, we must note certain 
characters which distinguish some portions of the animals of 
Australia (the beasts of which are almost all “ marsupial’’) from other 
portions. 

As regards the animals of the rest of the world which, except the true 
Opossumis, are not “marsupial,” everyone knows there are different 
sets of them (technically called “ orders”) amongst which are such as : 
(1) the rats, mice, squirrels, flying-squirrels, marmots, porcupines, «c., 
which are all “ gnawers” or Rodents; (2) the flesh-eating beasts— 
dogs, cats, lions, bears, &e.—which are termed Carnivores; (8) hedg- 
hogs, shrews, and their allies (including the mole, so wonderfully 
modified for life underground), which, on account of the sort of food 
they will mostly eat, are known as Jnsectivores; (4) antelopes, deer, 
&e., adapted for grazing, with rapid powers of locomotion for gaining 
pastures new, and having nails modified into hoofs, and therefore 
named Ungulates, 

It might have been expected that the Australian beasts, differing 
as they do from those of all other parts of the world (save true 
Opossums), and being essentially alike in organization, should closely 
resemble each other in form and habit. 

But so far is this from being the case, that they are divisible with 
groups which are plainly comparable with the four groups of ordinary 
non-marsupial beasts which we have just selected for comparison. 

Thus the Australian ‘“* wombats ” are comparable with ‘ marmots,” 
and there are animals called “phalangers” comparable with 
squirrels, especially because some of them are modified to take long 
jumps like the flying-squirrels. The marsupials known as the 
‘Tasmanian wolf,” and those termed “ native cats,” are flesh-eaters, 
and so analogous to non-marsupial carnivores—true dogs and cats, Ke. 
There are insect-eating Australian beasts, called ‘“ bandicoots ” 
(Permiuelidy), comparable with non-marsupial insectivores, and there 
is a marsupial mole wonderfully modified for underground life like 
the common mole. 

inally the kangaroos may be compared with the ungulates. It 
is true that the nails are not hoof-shaped, yet they are greatly enlarged, 
and the limbs of kangaroos are so modified as to enable them to 
rapidly traverse wide arid plains in pursuit of water and nutritious 
herbage, as antelopes do. 

When this curious parallel between the constituent groups of 
“ marsupials’? and of ordinary ‘“ non-marsupial”’ beasts became 
recognised, and modern views respecting evolution were applied to it, 
the interesting question at once arose whether the rodents, carnivores, 
insectivores, ungulates, &c., of the marsupial tribe were respectively 
the ancestors of the ordinary, non-marsupial rodents, carnivores, 
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insectivores, ungulates, &c., or whether all marsupials arose indepen- 
dently from originally non-marsupial ancestors. 

The former alternative was favoured by the late Professor Huxley 
in his Hunterian lecture of the subject, but the latter interpretation 
is the one we prefer. 

We will not delay, however, over this question, which for our pur- 
pose is but a subordinate side issue. We will but beg our readers’ 
attention to two main facts of marsupial organisation which directly 
bear upon the question, “ Did an Atlantis once exist or have the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans been mainly what they now are ever since 
the world was first peopled with animal life ¥” 

The Australian Marsupials may be divided into three sets. (1.) 
One of these, of which the kangaroos, phalangers, and wombats may 
be taken as types, have in the front of the lower jaw two long teeth, 
which extend forwards almost horizontally. This form of dentition 
(or tooth arrangement) is technically known as Diprotodont. 

But they have another character, and one much more peculiar, 
which relates to the structure of their hind feet. The second and 
third toes, in each case, are reduced in size and more or less com- 
pletely enclosed in one fold of skin. This character is incipient 
in the wombat, koala, and phalangers, but is found most completely 
developed in the kangaroo. Each of its hind limbs has (like that of 
an antelope or deer) but two large and conspicuous toes. They are, 
however, of unequal size, and the inner one, which is much the 
larger, bears a very long and strong claw. On the inner side of this 
large toe is what, at first sight, appears to be a very small one, ending 
in two minute claws placed side by side. An examination of the 
bones of the foot, however, shows that this slender and apparently 
two-clawed toe really consists of two exceedingly slender ones bound 
together in a common fold of skin. This bound-up condition of the 
second and third toes of the hind foot is technically termed syndactyle. 

(2.) The other set of Australian Marsupials—such as the Tasma- 
nian wolf, the so-called native cats, and certain smaller beasts, called 
phascogales—are distinguished from the former set by having neither 
a diprotodent dentition nor syndactyle feet. Every Australian beast 
which has a diprotodent dentition has also a syndactyle foot. 

(3.) But those curious animals before mentioned as “ bandicoots” 
(Peramelide), are not diprotodent, and yet have the feet syndactyle, 
and in one of them this is carried to a very singular extreme, while its 
fore-feet are also so modified that they have procured for it the name 
of the “ Pig-footed Bandicoot.” These Peramnelide may be reckoned 
as a third set. 

We began our rapid sketch of the Marsupials with the opossum 
from Virginia, but since then have said nothing about the American 
species of true opossums. ‘T'o these we must now briefly return. 
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They are true Marsupials, and yet they are widely divergent from all 
those which find their home in Australia and the islands which 
approach it. They differ least, however, from the group containing 
the Tasmanian wolf and the so-called native cats, as, like them, the 
American opossums have neither a diprotodent dentition nor a syndac- 
tyle foot, both of which conditions have been absolutely characteristic 
of, and exclusively found in, Australia and certain islands in its 
vicinity. 

The deep and wide Atlantic ocean, therefore, which completely and 
absolutely divides every kind of ape of the Old World from every 
kind of the very different apes of the New World, was also supposed 
equally to divide the isolated group of American opossums from every 
Marsupial possessing either a syndactyle foot or diprotodont teeth, 
and from every creature allied to the Tasmanian wolf or the native 
cats of Australia. The Australian region was a region utterly apart, 
and distinguished no less by the absence within its bounds of beasts 
found elsewhere,” than by its own peculiar animal population, and 
also by its remarkably exceptional flora. 

On the other side of the Atlantic, the American continent was 
found to differ greatly with respect to its animal population as we 
descend from the north, through Central America, into the great 
forest region of Brazil and the plains of the Pampas. Only from Central 
“America southwards do we find apes, ant-eaters, sloths, armadillos, a 
score of species of opossums, and also lamas. 

These facts had long been familiar to naturalists when Mr. R. J. 
Tomes received from Mr. Fraser a small animal about the size of a 
water shrew, which had been obtained from Ecuador. He described 
it to the Zoological Society of London in 1860,° under the name 
Hyracodon fouliginosus. He had intended to name it Sorerodon, but the 
secretary of the Society, shocked at a name so composed of Greek and 
Latin, suggested that as tpaé means a shrew, it might be called 
Hyracodon. This name, however, cannot stand, as it had been pre- 
viously applied to denote a fossil form allied to the rhinoceros. 

The new American species subsequently excited a great deal of 
interest, and Sir William Flower, K.C.B., did all that was possible to 
obtain a sight of the specimen, which remained in Mr. Tomes’s posses- 
sion. It seems, however, that it could not be extricated from the 
entanglement of its surroundings. A quarter of a century was 
destined to pass away without any gratification being given to the 
anxious wishes of naturalists for further information concerning the 
mysterious little visitor from South America. Quite recently, how- 

(1) Old-World monkeys have Leen introduced into one or two West Indian Islands 
by men, and have there run wild. 

(2) The wild dog, or Dingo, was probably introduced by man. 

(3) See the Proceedings of the Zoological Society for 1860, p. 213. 

VOL. LIX. N.S. Su 
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ever, Mr. Oldfield Thomas, F.Z.S8., of the British Museum, received 
another small beast, from Bogota, which he found to be a novelty 
brimful of interest. He recognised it as being closely allied to Mr. 
Tomes’s species ; but as the name bestowed on it by the latter gentle- 
man could not stand, he described it,’ at a meeting recently held by 
the Zoological Society, on December 17th, 1895, under the name of 
Cenolestes obscurus. 

This little, apparently insignificant, mouse-like creature turns out to 
be an animal of extreme interest, for it affords strong evidence that what 
we now know hs South America and Australia must have been con- 
nected, and the Atlantic at least bridged by dry land, if even an 
Antarctic continent may not have existed, of which South America 
and Australia are divergent and diverse outgrowths. 

The little animal so recently described by Mr. Thomas, like the 
allied form previously made known (very imperfectly) by Mr. Tomes, 
is in all respects undoubtedly and thoroughly marsupial; and not 
only marsupial, but marsupial with @ diprotodont dentition. The fact 
is indeed a startling one, while it serves to prove that certain fossil 
‘emains previously made known by Senor Ameghino, of Buenos 
Ayres, were also marsupial and closely allied forms. 

But though the newly discovered beast has its teeth formed on the 
type common to the phalangers and kangaroos, it has not the syndac- 
tyle foot. On the principles of evolution, therefore, it may be cone 
tended that, at the time when the kangaroo and phalanger-like 
dentition became developed as it now exists in the new mammal, 
“ syndactylism ” had not yet made its appearance. 

But, it may be objected, “if there was this connexion between 
South America and Australia, why did not the true opossums enter 
Australia, and why are they not found there now (as also lamas) ; 
and why are not such creatures as the Tasmanian wolf and the native 
cats found in South America ?” 

When we examine the evidences of the past life of the world we 
become aware that true opossums once inhabited Europe, while 
there exist strong reasons for thinking that at one time South and 
North America were widely separated by the ocean. 

At that period of separation South America was most likely 
entirely devoid of true opossums, which only descended into it, 
with the lamas (originally northern types), at a long subsequent 
period, after a junction with North America had been effected. 

In the earlier and detached condition of South America, it was 
probably much richer in Australoid forms of life, for Seior Ameghino 
has of late given us reason to believe that creatures allied to the 
Tasmanian wolf and the so-called native cats did then inhabit it. 


(1) By the instrumentality of Mr. R. Lydekker, F.G.S., Mr. Oldfield Thomas not 
be:ng, unfortunately, well enough to himself appear at the meeting. 
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Altogether, then, the view which the existing distribution of mar- 
supial animals and their fossil remains would seem to suggest may be 
expressed as follows :—At a very remote period, ages before the 
deposition of the tertiary rocks (which are superimposed on the 
chalk), there was in the Northern Hemisphere a widely diffused 
fauna of small marsupials, some rare survivors of which existed on 
even till the deposition of the chalk. They appear, then, to have 
receded till they found a home in Australia or South America, or 
in land between those two regions, or possibly in an Antarctic 
continent. Amongst them forms arose possessing a diprotodont. 
dentition. 

After a certain lapse of time the Australian region became 
isolated, and then probably developed its rich and exclusively mar- 
supial fauna, not a few of the animals composing it gaining in some 
way a syndactyle foot. 

The then separated South America preserved its marsupial fauna, 
which may have been but a poor one, and which does not appear to 
have developed a syndactyle foot. But its population became as rich 
and almost as peculiar in certain directions as that of Australia did 
in others. 

Next came an elevation of land, uniting North America with 
South, resulting, as before mentioned, in an influx of Northern forms, 
the opossum amongst them, which multiplied its kind in rich forest 
regions and in fruitful plains abounding in insect food. 

During the lapse of these ages of ages multitudes of species doubt- 
less passed away and left no trace ; but, nevertheless, abundant fossil 
treasures have been discovered which plainly tell us that the antece- 
dent fauna of both South America and Australia was an extremely 
rich one, and rich in forms resembling those which are there 
respectively to be found to-day. Gigantic kangaroos and wombats 
preceded their existing Australia representatives, as great glyptodons 
and armadillos preceded in America the armadillos of to-day. 
Amidst the extinction of so many species and such vast geographical 
changes it seems remarkable indeed to find this humble shrew-like 
little beast, the Cwnolestes of Mr. Oldfield Thomas, surviving, and so 
far as we yet know, alone surviving, such a wreck of worlds. This 
small dumb witness of an age we cannot imagine testifies to us as 
efficiently, as unconsciously, concerning a condition of the earth’s 
surface as it was before either South America or Australia could be 
truly said to be—save as yet unseparated elements of a South 
Atlantic Continent. Until it was produced before the Fellows of 
the Zoological Society and their friends, few, we doubt if any, 
suspected or hoped that a survivor would ever appear upon the scene 
capable of bearing its dumb testimony to the former existence of 
what is now the long-lost Atlantis land. 

Sr. Grorce Mivart. 
3H 2 








NATIONAL EDUCATION. 
I.—DISRAELI ON NATIONAL EDUCATION. 


Amin the strife of tongues raging over the educational problems of 
the hour, it may not be amiss to seek some disentanglement of their 
perplexities in the calm utterances of the late Lord Beaconsfield. 
** Born in a library, and trained from early childhood by learned men 
who did not share the passions and the prejudices of our political and 
social life,” ? at once a patriot and a philanthropist, he ever took the 
keenest interest in the moral and intellectual progress of the people, 
and could claim with justice that during the whole course of his 
public life he had done everything in his power to promote the cause 
of popular education.2, In the course of his Parliamentary career, 
this “first of national objects,” as he described it, was constantly 
and eagerly discussed, and many sagacious judgments fell from his 
lips in the House of Commons and on public platforms, which only 
failed to attract general attention because they were too original 
and dispassionate to be considered effective for partisan and polemical 
purposes. The intellectual detachment and comprehensiveness of 
view which militate against the immediate adoption of the forecasts 
of true statesmanship are, however, favourable to their eventual 
acceptance. The prophet, widely misunderstood and rejected in his 
own age, becomes, very commonly, the guide and counsellor of a 
less prejudiced posterity. Warnings, once ridiculed or disregarded, 
are seen to be justified in the light of subsequent events. And 
thus words of philosophic breadth and insight are recalled and 
cherished which have been hitherto treated as the mere common- 
place of controversy or haphazard ornaments of debate. 

The awakening of public interest in the cause of elementary 
education coincided, in a remarkable degree, with the time of Mr. 
Disraeli’s entrance into Parliamentary life. And he had not been 
two years in the House of Commons, before the appointment of a 
Committee of the Privy Council to administer the grants, made 
since 18533 in assistance of voluntary efforts for the education of 
the poor, gave rise to various proposals and many animated debates. 
Up to the time of the passing of the Reform Act nothing what- 
ever had been done by the State in furtherance of this object. An 
inquiry made in 1816 by a committee under the presidency of Mr. 
(afterwards Lord) Brougham had, indeed, procured information as 
to existing agencies, and had thrown a strong light on the pre- 
eminent interest taken in the matter by the National Church, “A 

(1) Introduction to Lothair. 
(2) Speech at Edinburgh, Oct. 29, 1867. 
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circular letter ””—thus the Committee reported—“ has been addressed 
to all the clergy in England, Scotland, and Wales, requiring 
answers to queries. It is impossible to bestow too much commen- 
dation upon the alacrity shown by these reverend persons in com- 
plying with this requisition, and the honest zeal which they dis- 
played to promote the great object of universal education is truly 
worthy of the pastors of the people, and the teachers of that Gospel 
which was to be preached to the poor.”’ From the year 1833 an 
annual grant of £20,000, for building purposes only, was divided 
between the National Society and the British and Foreign Society 
in aid of voluntary efforts made respectively by the Church and 
Nonconformist bodies, as represented by these associations. In 
1838, when an equal grant of £500 for the purpose of inspection 
invited by the Government was offered to these societies, it was 
discovered, after careful inquiry, that 690 schools were at that time 
being maintained by the Church of England, against 167 estab- 
lished by Nonconformists on an “ unsectarian ” basis. 

Such had been the exertions and sacrifices made by the State on 
the one hand, and voluntary effort on the other, when Lord Brougham 
introduced, in June, 1839, a Bill for inaugurating a universal system 
of Educational Boards throughout the country, with provision for 
that ‘“ undenominational ”’ instruction in the Bible, which was actually 
established (with permission to omit religious teaching altogether) 
thirty years after by Mr. Gladstone’s Government. This and similar 
proposals were frustrated by the general outcry aroused by their 
manifest injustice, and which found expression in the series of reso- 
lutions, carried a month later by the Primate, by a majority of nearly 
two to one in the Upper House, after a similar proposal, made by 
Lord Stanley in the Commons, had only failed of success by five 
votes. It would seem to have been during the debate upon this 
motion, which took the form of an amendment to the vote for Educa- 
tion, that Mr. Disraeli delivered what is considered by many the 
most characteristic and effective of his earlier speeches in Parlia- 
ment.? Professing himself an advocate of National Education, he 
strongly deprecated the usurpation by the State of a “paternal” 
attitude in the superintendence and control of educational effort. When 
he came to examine into facts, it appeared to him that the cause of 
education owed but little to such interference. It appeared that the 
State had done little or nothing, and that nearly all that had been 
done had been effected by public aid and individual enterprise. The 


(1) Nearly seventy years later,it may be remembered that Mr. Mundella similarly 
testified that ‘‘ the clergy were the best supporters of education, and took the greatest 
interest in it.’’—Daily News, Dec. 22, 1884. 

(2) June 20, 1839. ‘* By universal consent the best speech on our side,’ wrote the 
orator to his sister. It was warmly commended by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
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State in this country had not formed a single road, built a single 
bridge, or dug a single canal. Society should be strong, but the 
State weak. To diminish the duties of the citizen was to imperil the 
rights of the subject. He ascribed to these principles the realisation 
in this country of the two greatest blessings of social life—liberty and 
order. A despotic government might insure order, a republic might 
afford liberty ; but the combination of liberty and of order—order not 
disturbed by national injustice, and liberty not disturbed by popular 
outrage—had been realised in England alone. The chief character- 
istics of the English people had long been known as independence, 
self-reliance, caution, and enterprise, and these they owed to their 
system of self-government. But it was now wished to return to that 
system of society which was an indication of a barbarous age, but 
which had gained for itself the epithet of “paternal.”” Wherever 
they found a paternal government they found a State education." 
Take China, take Persia, take Austria—the China of Europe—take 
Prussia—the equivalent of Persia—and there it would be seen that 
the most perfect systems of national education were to be found. Yet 
where everything was left to the Government the subject became « 
machine. He therefore opposed the system on account of its tendency 
to injure their national character. He was an advocate for national 
education, but it did not follow that he should also be an advocate 
for State education—there was a great distinction between the two. 
For educational purposes, the organization provided by the Church 
was strong enough, with due support from the State. Her short- 
comings had indeed been cast in her teeth, but if the Church had 
done little for the education of the country, which he questioned, what 
had the State done ? 





‘“*T believe,” he concluded, ‘‘ the great object which every English statesman 
ought to have in view is to encourage the habits of self-government amongst 
the people ; and it is because I consider the proposition which has been sub- 
mitted to our consideration as hostile to the acquisition of those habits that I 
oppose the scheme. I believe that it is an axiom in civil policy that in exact 
proportion as we curtail the duties of citizens we imperil the rights of subjects. 
It is always the State and never Society—always machinery and never sym- 
pathy. By asystem of State education all would be thrown into the same mint, 
and all would come out with the same impress and superscription. We may 
have a bloated mechanical prosperity ; we may make money; we may make 
railroads ; but when the age of passion comes, when those interests are in 
motion, and those feelings stirring which will shake society to its centre—then 
we shall see what will become of the votaries of State education. We shall then 
see whether the people have received the same sort of education which was ad- 





(1) With this may be compared the Speaker’s words uttered thirty-five years after in 
the House of Commons (June 15, 1874). ‘‘ Wherever was found what was called a 
paternal government was found a State education. It had been discovered that the 
best way to insure implicit obedience was to commence tyranny in the nursery.’’ 
Mr. Disraeli’s earliest and latest utterances on this subject are completely consistent. 
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vocated and supported so nobly by William of Wykeham; by him who built 
schools and founded and endowed colleges. Who, I would ask, built our uni- 
versities ? Did they spring from a system of ‘central organization ?’ Who 
built our colleges, churches, and cathedrals? Do we owe them to a system of 
‘centralisation’ propounded and supported by the State 2 . . . The time will 
come, if you persist in your present course, when you will find that you have 
revolutionised the English character, and when that is effected, you can no 
longer expect English achievements.” 


Novel as the views advanced by the speaker may have appeared at 
the time, they expressed his settled convictions, and were reiterated 
nearly thirty years later when very similar schemes for Universal 


‘x 


Education were advocated by “ Liberal ” statesmen. 


“The issue that has been raised,” observed Mr. Disraeli, ‘‘ touches very 
great principles and affects the character of the nation. I would say myself I 
do not believe that in this United Kingdom any monotonous form of education, 
founded on a compulsory principle of forcing every part of the country to adopt 
the same system, will be successful. I am not able to agree that the same 
system ought to be extended to every part of her Majesty’s dominions, and to 
admit that the British nation generally is an uneducated one.” 4 


His preference for voluntary agencies was strongly and consistently 
maintained. In the National Church he recognised an inspiring 
force which had already effected great things for the instruction of 
the people, and which was capable of rendering still greater service 
in the future to the growing population committed to her maternal 
care. 


‘Though we have lived during the last quarter of a century in times not very 
favourable to the Church,” he remarked in 1862, ‘‘ though the Church has gone 
through great trials during that period, and has trials even at the present 
moment, not merely from its avowed enemies, still I think the Church may 
congratulate herself upon the whole on what she has accomplished in the educa- 
tion of the people. It is possible that the means which have been at the com- 
mand of the Church may be reduced. It is possible that there may be fresh 
assaults upon the machinerysby which the State has assisted the Church in 
that great effort, but I think that no impartial man can shut his eyes to the 
conviction that the Church of England during the last twenty-five years has 
obtained a command over the education of the people which, fifty years ago, 
could not have been contemplated, and so much having been done, we have 
no right to believe that the command will be diminished. On the contrary, 
whatever may be the conduct of the State, I express my belief that the in- 
fluence of the Church over the education of the people will increase.” * 


A year before he had spoken in the same sense. 


‘‘Tt is impossible that the education of the people of this country can be 
carried too far, if it is founded on sound principles, and in proportion as it 
is so extended the influence of the Church of England will be increased. . . . 


(1) Speech at Edinburgh, Oct. 29, 1867. 
(2) Speech at High Wycombe, Oct. 30, 1862. 
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For the greater the population, and the higher the education of the people, 
the more they will require a refined worship, a learned theology, an inde- 
pendent priesthood, and a sanctuary hallowed by the associations of historic 
ages.” 1 


Persuaded as he was that it was “of the utmost importance that 
the Church should not in any way compromise her legitimate position 
with reference to the education of the people, obtained by natural 
causes and sanctioned by law,” Mr. Disraeli refused, at the same time, 
to admit that the use of formularies constituted any reasonable objec- 
tion to the religious instruction imparted in her schools, nor could 
he perceive how, without such formularies, any security would 
be afforded for the teaching of Christianity, at all. His views on 
this point were set forth very fully and clearly in the House of 
Commons, when it was proposed to relax the subscription to the 
Prayer Book and Articles of Religion required from the clergy under 
the Act of Uniformity. “ How,” he demanded, “can you have a 
Church without a creed, articles, formularies, and a subscription ? If 
we are to have a Church without articles, creeds, or formularies, we 
shall have the most pernicious and the most dangerous institution 
which ever yet existed in any country, the means of which for evil, 
under the disposition of able men, are entirely incalculable. It is the 
boast of this country that in politics it has reconciled order with 
liberty. What in its religious affairs is a greater triumph than that 
it has combined orthodoxy with toleration?”*® Speaking at Oxford in 
the following year he pointed out ‘that the objection to creeds and 
formularies was a natural one as coming from a sceptical and secu- 
larising party, “ because creeds and articles of faith cannot exist 
without acknowledging the principle of inspiration and the practice 
of miracles,” and that it could only serve the interests of such a 
party. Again in 1870, when the proposal of Mr. Cowper Temple 
was adopted by Mr. Gladstone’s government, he deprecated the 
timid and temporising policy which has proved so fruitful of con- 
tention. 


‘“*So far as Iam concerned, I am far from agreeing with some honourable 
gentlemen in their objection and suspicions, as to what are called religious 
formularies. I believe that religious formularies have been of great advantage 
—that they have been securities for religious freedom, and the greatest bulwark 
we have against religious fanaticism ; and I hardly know what would have been 
the condition of this country if the Church of England had not been fortified, 
and guarded, and to a certain degree restricted by religious formularies. ... . 
Dissension must be the necessary consequence of the course we are now called 
upon to follow.” 4 


1) Speech at Aylesbury, Nov. 14, 1861. 

2) Speech at Oxford, Nov. 25, 1864. 

3) Speech on Mr. Buxton’s Motion, June 9, 1863. 

4) Speech on Sir S. Northcote’s Amendment, June 30, 1870. 
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That the acceptance of the unhappy “Compromise ” constituted a 
fatal fault in Mr. Forster’s Bill, was apparent to the Conservative 
leader from the first. Up to the moment of its sudden incorporation 
into a measure, which had already been four months before Parlia- 
ment, he had kept silence, but Mr. Gladstone’s unexpected announce- 
ment on the House going into Committee,’ brought him immediately 
to his feet. 


‘**T can see,” he exclaimed, ‘ nothing but the utmost difficulty in the course 
which has been indicated by the Government. . . . I understand it is agreed on 
both sides of the House that we are to recognise the determination of the great 
majority of the people of this country, that national education is to be a reli- 
gious education. . . . Then if we are to have a religious education, I am at a 
loss to understand how it is to be secured by the change which the right hon. 
gentleman has notified to-night. . . . We are called upon to consider an alto- 
gether new Bill. . . . As farasI can ascertain from the speech of the right 
hon. gentleman the new scheme would be this—that although no creed nor 
catechism of any denomination is to be introduced, yet the schoolmaster would 
have the power and opportunity of teaching, enforcing, and explaining the 
Holy Scripture when he reads. Now he cannot do that without drawing some 
inferences and some conclusions, and what will those inferences and conclusions 
be but dogmas ? They may not be the opinions of the rector, nor of the Pres- 
byterian minister, nor of the Nonconformist minister, but they are the opinions 
of the schoolmaster. You are contemplating the establishment of a class who 
must be endowed with great abilities, and who certainly will have to perform 
most important functions, and to exercise great powers, and I want to know, in 
the present state of affairs, where these schoolmasters are to be found? You 
will not entrust the priest or the presbyter with the privilege of expounding the 
Holy Scriptures to the scholars; but for that purpose you are inventing and 
establishing a new sacerdotal class, The schoolmaster who will exercise these 
functions, and who will occupy this position, will be a member of a class which 
will, in the future, exercise an extraordinary influence upon the history of Eng- 
land, and upon the conduct of Englishmen.” ‘‘I understand,” urged the 
speaker a fortnight later, ‘‘ that we are to leave the schoolmasters to the almost 
unrestricted development of their religious feelings and views. I agree with 
the right hon. gentleman that it is quite impossible and most impolitic to 
attempt by legislation to restrict the action of schoolmasters in that respect, but 
I want to know why should the result of the unrestricted influence of school- 
masters, with regard to subjects of religious instruction, be less productive of 
religious animosity and discord than the original plan of the Government, which 
left to the school boards the determination of the general denominational course 
which should be adopted ?” 


In an argument of great perspicuity and power, elaborated with 
much care and detail, Mr. Disraeli demonstrated the futility of the 
solution of the religious difficulty which had been embraced by the 
Government with such impetuosity, “ evading all difficulties by loose 
phrases to which none can annex a precise idea, and which, when 
attempted to be carried into practice by a practical people like the 
English, will end in the utmost mischance, and result in public dis- 
appointment and mortification.” 


(1) June 16, 1870. 
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When these warnings were uttered, the plausible system of ‘ un- 
denominationalism”’ was as yet untried in the balance of public 
experience, to be found wanting, as we know, even in the estimation 
of its former advocates. The hollowness, however, of the much 
vaunted and hastily accepted “ compromise,” discerned from the first 
by Mr. Disraeli, soon became apparent. The Rev. W. Rogers, Rector 
of Bishopsgate, ‘¢a Liberal of Liberals,” according to his own pro- 
fession, whose objections were based on considerations of common 
sense rather than of theology (his indifference to which is proverbial), 
advocated, even on the first London School Board, its abolition in favour 
of a strictly secular education. “I cannot imagine,” he writes, in his 
amusing Reminiscences “anything more absurd than that a teachershould 
read ‘without note and comment,’ as it is called, a passage from the 
Bible, and that the children should be expected to profit by it. The ‘ with- 
out note and comment’ people, in their anxiety to ward off prosely- 
tism, seem to have forgotten that if there is one book in the world 
which demands more explanation than another, it is the Bible." And 
so if nothing else is possible than such a feeble and useless compro- 
mise as this, I would, in the interest of the Bible itself, not have it 
read at all.” “ Here in London,” he adds, “the duty was cast upon 
the teachers, and the ridiculous ‘ without note and comment’ rule was 
not made. The teacher is thus the instructor of the children in re- 
ligious knowledge. I cast no reflection upon the teachers when I 
doubt whether much of the information they impart has anything to 
do with religion at all. They teach Scripture history, which is a 
thing very different.” . . . “ lam a great believer in the old-fashioned 
Church Catechism. I wonder whether those who sneer at it have 
always read it. I fancy not. It is, rightly interpreted, a most prac- 
tical document, but without interpretation, not worth teaching or 
learning.” 

Expressions of dissatisfaction with “School Board Religion” have 
become common enough. It is now seven years since Mrs. Besant, 
having rejected Christianity on account of its miraculous ground- 
work, and soon to pass from Agnostic platforms into that “ flitting 
scene of spiritual phantasmagoria,”’ which, as Mr. Disraeli pointed out 
in his speech at Oxford,’ is the natural bourne of “ spiritual pilgrim- 
ages”? unguided by the torch of Divine Revelation, thus described the 
system adopted by the London School Board, of which she had re- 
cently become a member. 


“The result of Unsectarian teaching is to establish a new form of religion 
which has nothing in common with Historical Christianity, or any other form of 

(1) ** There are but few of us,’’ remarked Mr. Disraeli, ‘‘ who read chapters in either 
the Old or the New Testament who do not require comment, and sometimes considerable 
comment upon them.’’—Speech in House of Commons, June 16, 1870. 

(2) November 25, 1864. 
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Christian teaching. By taking away every thing to which any one objects, they 
leave something which is really worthless. They say they will have no Creed 
and no Catechism, and the result is that every teacher is his own Creed and his 
own Catechism. The result of Unsectarian teaching is a colourless residuum, 
which I should think would be as objectionable to the earnest Christian as it is 
contemptible to the earnest unbeliever.” 


The “ misshapen beast,” against which Mr. Riley has taken lance 
in hand, now appears even in the eyes of the veteran politician who 
first turned it loose among the children of the poor, to be no other 
than “a moral monster.” And the uncommissioned and irresponsible 
priesthood, endowed without stint or limit from the rates and taxes of 
the people to impart “the lifeless, boiled down, mechanical, unreal 
religious teaching which is prevalent in Board Schools,”! is now by 
the contumacious resistance of thousands of its members to the efforts 
of the “lawful authority ” set over it, to ensure the teaching of the 
fundamental doctrine of Our Lord’s Divinity, manifesting just that 
attitude which Mr. Disraeli’s prescience discerned as likely to be ere 
long developed in the ranks of the ‘ new sacerdotal class,” which has 
been established in the service of a “ State Education.” 

The usefulness and necessity of formularies has been lately pointed 
out by the Prime Minister, in temperate and convincing language, 
which well illustrates the argument of his former colleague. 


‘* The compromise was founded upon an error, and was bound in the long run 
to fail in its effect. It was trying again an experiment which the Christian 
Church had already tried. The Christian Church began practically without 
formularies, and as time went on they adopted them to prevent teachers fromacting 
against their trust, and teaching doctrine other than that which was the doctrine 
of the Church. A wall, or a hedge, is not an admirable thing, but it saves the 
garden that is inside from being desolated, and therefore, the wall or the hedge 
has to be maintained.? The devisers of the Cowper Temple Clause thought that 
they could get rid of the religious difficulty by getting rid of the formularies. 
But the worst of knocking down the walls and formularies so that everybody 
may get in, is that not only the doctrines, which only belong to advanced 
Christian teaching can be shut out of consideration, but that teaching of an un- 
sound character upon doctrines that are absolutely fundamental and essential to 
the Christian religion—if you strike down all formularies—you have no guar- 
antee that these doctrines will not be taught, and, as you know well, that is no 
theoretical difficulty.’’ 


Jealousy of the Church’s efforts to fulfil her mission as “ the spiritual 
and intellectual trainer of the people,” was the real obstacle to a satis- 
factory settlement of Educational Problems, and this was alluded to 


(1) Lord Salisbury’s speech at Newport, October 7, 1885. 

(2) A remarkable confirmation of this is given in the following extract from the 
autobiography of Richard Baxter, recording one of his latest utterances. ‘I am much 
more sensible of the evil of schism and of the separating humour, and of gathering 
parties, than I was heretofore. For the effects have shown us the mischief. We feel 
now how those are mistaken that think the way for the Church’s unity is to dig up the 
banks and let all loose, that every man in religion may do what he lists.’’ 

(3) The entire speech will repay careful study at the present juncture. 
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by the leader of the Opposition in his remarkable Speech on Consti- 
tutional Principles, delivered at Manchester nearly two years after 
the passing of Mr. Forster’s Act.” 


‘‘ Nothing,” he said, ‘‘is more surprising to me than the plea on which the 
present outcry is made against the Church of England. I could not believe 
that in the nineteenth century the charge against the Church of England should 
be that churchmen, and especially the clergy, had educated the people. If I 
were to fix on one circumstance more than another which redounded to the 
honour of Churchmen, it is that they should fulfil this noble office, and next to 
being ‘the stewards of Divine mysteries,’ I think the greatest distinction of 
the clergy is the admirable manner in which they have devoted their lives and 
their fortunes to this first of national objects.'' I have due and great respect for 
the Nonconformist body. I acknowledge their services to their country ; and 
though I believe that the political reasons which mainly called them into exist- 
ence have entirely ceased, it is impossible not to treat with consideration a body 
which has been eminent for its conscience, its learning, and its patriotism. 
So far as I am concerned, if I could have found that in the Education Act any 
injustice had been done to the Nonconformists, I should have voted with them. 
But after puzzling my mind on the subject I am at a loss to discover a single 
ground for their complaints. I must express my mortification that from a feel- 
ing of envy, or at least of pique, the Nonconformist body, rather than assist the 
Church in their great enterprise, should absolutely have become the partisans of 
a merely secular education. I hold that a national system of education not 
founded on the recognition of the Providential Government of the world would 
lead to national disaster, and I feel confident that it is impossible to stop at that 
mere recognition. The human mind will arrive at conclusions which you may 
call formularies and dogmas, and proscribe by Acts of Parliament, but the con- 
science of man is more powerful than Acts of Parliament, and I am persuaded 
a system of National Education which repudiates the religious instincts of our 
nature will be the greatest of failures, but more fatal to the State than to the 
Church. I should like, on this subject, to see the Church and the Noncon- 
formists work together, but I trust, whatever may be the result, the country 
will stand by the Church in its efforts to maintain the religious education of the 


people.” 


The error of the Nonconformists referred to above has been since 
admitted publicly by one, at least, of their leading representatives. 
“T do not hesitate to say,” confessed Mr. Hugh Price Hughes, in 
1892, “that the most awful mistake the religious Nonconformists 
made was when they accepted a secular platform for national educa- 
tion ;”’ and the same authority assures us that “as a matter of fact 
to-day all the great Nonconformist bodies of England have now by 
express vote of their Assemblies repudiated the secular position alto- 
gether.” However this may be, the consequences of Nonconformist 
agitation in 1870 still confront us in the dissatisfaction and distrust 
with which the religious teaching given in Board Schools is widely 
regarded, and the sense of injustice and undeserved obstruction which 

(1) The history of these efforts and of the progress of ‘‘ Elementary Education ’’ in 


England and Wales has been recently related by the Dean of St. Paul’s in a volume 
bearing that title, and published by the National Scciety. 
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was so unmistakably exhibited among Churchmen of all classes during 
the late General Election. The compromise which Mr. Disraeli from 
the first so steadily resisted, has failed to secure Christian teaching, 
while it has been the exciting cause of much unseemly strife and 
animosity; and the unwholesome rivalry which it has occasioned 
between the two classes of schools, has been not less injurious to the 
cause of educational progress than irritating to the ratepayers and 
perplexing to the parents. Meanwhile the Church has not only 
retained, but even extended, her influence over the education of the 
people in the face of all difficulties and drawbacks; and the words of 
the two Archbishops, addressed primarily to their own communion, 
may well awake an echo in the national conscience, and appeal to the 
sympathies of all unbiassed friends of education :— 

“We make no claim on behalf of the voluntary schools for excep- 
tional indulgence. We ask for that equal treatment which will 
enable us to maintain the vast system of voluntary schools, which, 
saving the public exchequer at least two millions a year, has borne the 
chief burden of the education of the labouring population. We seek 
a wider measure of justice in that competition with Board Schools 
which has been forced on us against the original intent of the Act of 
1870. The situation is not so difficult as in 1871, when anxious 
Churchmen predicted that after ten years not a single voluntary school 
would be left. The return of our Committee shows that in these 
twenty-four years the attendance in voluntary schools has doubled, 
the voluntary contributions have doubled, and there are more children 
in Voluntary Schools than in Board Schools ; that within the last two 
and a half years more than half a million has been freely spent. in 
meeting structural and sanitary demands. The school buildings are 
in a better condition than they have ever been before.” ! 

Mr. Disraeli’s anticipations have indeed been justified. Is it too 
much to hope that, at the present favourable opportunity, his aspiration 
that “the country will stand by the Church in her efforts to maintain 
the religious education of the people,” may likewise be fulfilled ? Her 
motive in these efforts deserves to be recognised at length as a dis- 
interested desire to contribute, within her rightful province, to the 
national welfare, while she heeds her Master’s charge to feed His 
lambs—a motive expressed in the noble words of the Primate : “ There 
is nothing secular but sin. . . . The scope of faith is human life, the 
scope of the Church of England is the life of Englishmen.” 

James W. Hosre. 


(1) Advice of the Archbishops upon the report of the Committee appointed by them 
in 1894 to consider the present position of Voluntary Schools. 








II.—SOME REASONS FOR THE SCHOOL BOARD RATE. 


Tuer farewell speech of Lord George Hamilton to the members of the 
London School Board gave to them and to the public at large the 
exceedingly valuable criticism of an authority altogether above and 
beyond the strife of party feeling. From his position as Chairman 
Lord George had every opportunity of observing and judging the 
work, both internal and external, and the result of his observations 
has enabled him to point at once to the great obstacle to satisfactory 
results. ‘I will frankly tell the Board what I consider to be the 
strong and weak points of the system. Here you have to discharge 
the function not of one School Board, but practically of eleven School 
Boards, and the system of School Board administration is most 
centralized and concentrated.”” And he then goes on to mention the 
Board’s custom of appointing large Committees and of insisting on 
placing before them an enormous mass of detail which party spirit 
demands shall be debated and fought over, instead of being disposed 
of. Lord George pays, indeed, a well-deserved tribute to those mem- 
bers whose individual work and devotion keep the unwieldy Educa- 
tional machine going, but as he truly says: “ London is growing; 
and as London grows, so the Board must grow and the work must 
increase, and if it increases beyond a certain point, such a strain will 
be put upon individual members as to prevent any except those who 
are able to give up the whole of their time to the duties, from taking 
part in School Board work.” Again, he said on another occasion : 
“In my opinion, the cumulative vote tended to exceptionally heavy 
educational expenditure in London and elsewhere, inasmuch as it 
enabled any number of enthusiastic faddists in a particular locality, 
by working together, to secure the return of their own representative.” 
That such is the result, a glance at the composition of the first Board 
in 1870 and of the present one will conclusively show. In those early 
days many of the members were men of experience in Local Govern- 
ment (as it was then understood): Chairmen of Quarter Sessions, 
members of Vestries and of Boards of Guardians, who were habitually 
in touch with all sorts and conditions of men—the very essence of a 
good administrative Board. Now, after twenty-five years, each 
triennial election has resulted in the return of more and more “ fad- 
dists,”’ of men and women pledged on party platforms to promote as 
far as in them lies some special object or craze, the relation of which 
to Elementary Education, as understood by Mr. Forster, is very diffi- 
cult to discover. To these enthusiasts the practical work of the Board 
and its Committees is only important in so far as it affords them a 
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peg on which to display their private banner; and, owing to a 
lamentable freedom of debate, a question of ordinary repairs to a 
school, or a new description of umbrella rack, or the size of a piece of 
linoleum for a teacher’s room may develop into a disquisition on 
socialism, the union rate of wages, temperance teaching, and pos- 
sibly even the ethics of Christianity! Doubtless, many valuable 
speeches are made on these occasions, many interesting opinions are 
advanced ; but when the original question is put to the vote, it is apt 
to have become obscured, and is probably referred back for further dis- 
cussion a week hence. In the same way, members who have been sent 
to the Board to push one of the many “ fads ” of the day are naturally 
too much occupied with their special hobby to give the business paper 
before them more than a glance, and having little interest in, and 
less knowledge of, the schemes proposed, are reduced to voting on 
merely party lines, thereby abrogating their right to a voice in the 
great questions of Expenditure and Administration. or practically 
it is only these two questions which really interest the London rate- 
payer; the religious discussions of the Board, their midnight sit- 
tings, even the popular piano or violin schemes do no more than arrest 
his attention for a moment : what comes home to him and remains an 
ever-present grievance is the Rate! Board succeeds Board, and each 
is more progressive in the matter of expense than the last—impelled 
thereto by the combined and increasing demands made by the Educa- 
tion Department, until it is impossible to separate extravagance from 
the natural growth of Elementary Education. As matters stand, 
therefore, the Rate asked for by the Board is applied to so many 
objects outside and beyond the original Elementary Education, that 
it seems only fair to point out to the ratepayer that his one shilling 
in the pound does purchase more than what was ever intended for the 
children of London, and that the Education Department and others 
are responsible for the “ extras.” 

In the many criticisms which have been passed on the Board’s 
expenditure great stress has always been laid on the excessive salaries 
paid to the teachers, and the extravagant nature of the school build- 
ings. Little heed has been taken of the amount of extra work of 
which the School Board for London has gratuitously become pos- 
sessed : gratuitously, because in no case (except in the case of the 
Joint Committee on Manual Training) has the Board ever considered 
the extra time and expense involved by the new duties of which the 
Education Department, the Home Office, and the Poor Law Board 
are only too glad to be relieved. Nor has there ever been a quid pro 
quo. More work, more responsibilities have been added: and all at 
the expense of the rates to a body which is practically under the 
control of no department of the State. It is interesting to investi- 
gate how this came about. In the early stages of the Board’s work 
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great praise was justly bestowed on the work of its Statistical Com- 
mittee, “‘ which made a careful census on the basis of the Government 
census of 1871.’’ Having made for the first time a thorough educational 
census “they established an organization for carrying out their compul- 
sory Bye-Laws;” and the increase in attendance in 1872-3, when com- 
pulsion had fairly got to work, was more than double the increase in 
1871-72. So far, so good ; the “ man in the street” was quite satisfied 
that a good beginning had been made: more children were brought 
into school : and he was not inclined to cavil at an expenditure which 
was on the whole very moderate. But surely now was the time for the 
Home Office to be approached or even to step in, and in acknowledg- 
ment of the excellent work done for them to ask each year for 
an estimate of the probable cost of this new expenditure, which should 
not fall on the ratepayer under the deceptive title of Klementary 
Education. In 1879, however, the Bye-Laws Committee in issuing 
its report took occasion (as a sort of excuse for the then rather large 
expenditure) to allude to the “‘ Salaries of visitors (by far the heaviest 
item in the expenditure) being nearly three-quarters of the whole ex- 
penditure upon the Bye-Laws.” It is true that in 1874 the Board of 
that time decided to apportion the number of children per visitor at 
about 3,000. But this was when the work was quite new, when there 
was a deficiency of School places, and when compulsion was difficult 
to enforce “ in the huge complicated and migratory population of the 
metropolis.” It was an Educational war that was to be waged 
against the poverty and ignorance Of the parents. A strong army of 
visitors or “‘ Boardmen” were engaged, not for all time, but to combat 
these at the outset, and skirmish in the hitherto unknown streets and 
dark alleys of bad neighbourhoods. 

ut it was not only by the establishment of new Board Schools 
that the Bye-Law’s work was helped. Already in the “ Elementary 
Education Act, 1870,” power was given to a School Board to appoint 
ofticers to bring children before two Justices or a Magistrate, in order 
that they might be sent to an Industrial School: and the first step 
taken by the School Board for London was to enter into arrangements 
with voluntary Industrial Schools throughout the country. When 
the Board found that the accommodation in existing Schools was not 
sufficient, the Board Industrial Schools at Brentwood and Upton 
House, and the ship Shaftesbury at Grays were started, “and an 
additional staff of Industrial Officers entertained.” Their duties are 
so well described in the first Special Report of the Industrial Schools 
Committee that it is worth quoting in extenso. 


‘* Since the appointment of these officers the magistrates have found it con- 
venient to make use of their services to inquire into the great majority of cases 
of juvenile delinquency brought before them by the police-constable ; and, in 
addition, private individuals largely avail themselves of the services of the 
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officers in cases which come under their notice. After the cases have been 
investigated by the officers they are bruught weekly before a Sub-Committee of 
the Industrial Schools Committee. Every case is carefully read over, and con- 
sidered, and a decision given. The general result is that the whole working of 
the Industrial Schools Act in London is now under the supervision of the 
School Board.”’ 


So that up to 1879 the School Board for London had not only 
formed a ** Census Department,” but also established an Educational 
Police : and pari passi with the expenditure of the Statistical Com- 
mittee went up year by year that of the Industrial Schools. So that 
if Lady Day, 1879, may be taken as a fair date when the work of the 
School Board for London may be said to have got into working order, 
and a comparison of expenditure made with Lady Day 1895, the two 
totals work out for Bye-Laws and Industrial Schools combined for 
1879 £48,862, for 1895 £90,070. 

But it must not be thought that the School Board for London has 
not occasionally “ winced ” at the increased demands it makes under 
this head on the ratepayers. In 1889 the then Chairman reported 
that ‘“ He was not prepared to say that judicious reforms might not be 
carried out in the Bye-Laws Department. He looked forward to 
their being able to do with fewer officers.” Of course, too, there have 
been Special Committees appointed to consider the whole question of 
the Bye-Laws Administration, the last in 1891 which, reeommend- 
ing an increase in salaries all round, goes on to say: ‘“ With this 
increase in School population there has been a corresponding addition 
both as to the amount and the responsibility of a Superintendent’s 
work. <A Superintendent of visitors is practically the head of a large 
department having the control of a large number of visitors and 
office staff: besides which he is brought into contact with the mem- 
bers for his Division, who are subject to change every three years, 
and who, for their knowledge of Divisional work, must, in the first 
instance, to a great extent depend upon the experience and knowledge 
of the Superintendents.” Here speaks the permanent official, whose 
idea of the greatest good to the greatest number is in annual increase 
of numbers and salary of his staff. In fact, let him speak for him- 
self in a recent Memorial for a further increase of salary :— 


‘Practically, we are regarded as the Chief Official Representatives of the 
Board in our respective Divisions, not only by Magistrates, with whom we are 
in such constant intercourse, but by Local Authorities, Boards of Guardians, 
Rescue Societies, and other Philanthropic and Social Organizations having for 
their object the amelioration of the condition of the poor of London. Our 
position, necessarily of comparative isolation in the midst of our duties, renders 
it obligatory constantly to exercise independent, immediate and correct judg- 
ment in many matters of importance, rendering our position one of constant 
strain and anxiety.” 


On the other hand, only this year the National Association of 
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Voluntary Teachers in London regretted * the present unsatisfactory 
school attendance in the Metropolis, and believes much of the 
irregularity is owing to the School Board Superintendents devoting 
their energies to the multiplication of new schools rather than to the 
filling of old ones.” What are the facts? Since 1891 and the 
“KF ree E ducation Act,” regularity of attendance has crept up in London 
from 77:7 per cent. to 79°8 per cent.; but everyone admits this is 
not good enough. “ The statistics of attendance and of regularity 
in the French schools are remarkable... . In December, 1894, 
there were 94 per cent. scholars present in the higher grade schools, 
90 per cent. in the primary schools, and 80 per cent. in the infant 
schools.” So that while in France the school attendance officers get 
the children to school, in London the School Board officers are con- 
stantly conferring with magistrates and exercising independent 
judgment on abstruse questions of philanthropy. Were the duties 
of these visitors or “ Boardmen” better defined and limited to the 
work for which they were originally intended, an economy would be 
at once effected, and the more purely philanthropic objects might be 
safely left to the many charitable institutions which no body of 
officials has yet been able to render unnecessary. Such societies 
would do the work as well, and certainly cheaper. 

But if duties that were originally not intended to fall to the 
School Board for London have been thus lightly undertaken, how 
has the legitimate work in the two great spending departments been 
carried out, viz., in the Works Department and in the School Manaqe- 
ment Committee ? 

In 1874 the first London School Board took steps to erect 99 
schools. These are the schools which are now known as the old 
schools (as if they had been built in the last century), and which 
the ratepayers are now being taxed for rebuilding. The present 
Chairman of the Works Committee thus describes some of them. 
“Great difficulties have been met with in carrying out much needed 
improvements to a very large number of old (?) schools to bring 
them up to modern requirements. . . . Far more time and labour is 
spent both in preparing plans and in carrying out the work of 
enlarging an old school than in designing or building a new 
school.” It is well that the Board have the ratepayers to “fall back 
upon to provide this extra expenditure which is now so mixed up 
with the ordinary expenditure as to be difficult to estimate. But 
that the sum is very large goes without saying. Dut why was there 
such a hurry to build these 99 schools? As an experimental 
work and bristling with details, common-sense demanded extreme 
eaution in fixing on a site, and in planning a new school; bat in the 
hurry there was bad planning, which has now to be corrected. In 
1888 there was a special Committee of the Board to inquire into the 
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work of the Works Committee; and, of course, as is the custom of 
special Committees, a large additional staff were entertained. There’ ; 
were lawsuits, in which the School Board for London, whether 
plaintiff or defendant, generally came off second best, a lengthy and 
angry correspondence ensued in the newspapers, and even Ministers 
were questioned in Parliament as to the course “they proposed to 
take as regards granting an inquiry into the conduct of the late 
London School Board”’ ; but Parliament is powerless to control and 
very loth to interfere with elected bodies. Besides, the Education 
Department. from the first insisted that the work should be done 
cheaply, and made mild attempts at economising, even imposing a 
limit of £10 per child on the cost of construction. But the Board was 
just then smarting under certain scathing .remarks from her 
Majesty’s Judges; and as the early buildings of the Board were 
too cheaply constructed, it was resolved that all future buildings 
should not err in this respect, and as for the limit of £10 per child! 
why, it was not to be considered, and any extras that were necessary 
were to be charged to current account. To-day the expenditure on 
all schools, additions, and improvements is given at £9,694,650, 
affording accommodation for 493,089 children; of this sum the 
various sites have been acquired at a cost of £5,550,508. So that 
the buildings now stand in the books of the School Board at a cost 
of £6,344,142, or £12-26 per child, an excess on the total outlay of 
£1,100,000 above the Educational limit of £10;-and the average 
attendance:being only 403,079 children, the work of the Works Com- 
mittee ought to be coming to an end. Having built the schools, the 
Works Committee wrangle once a fortnight over additions and 
improvements. Lartitions are put in new rooms and taken out 
again at the will of some Divisional Committee. The position of 
the caretakers is a sore subject, and comes up most Committee days. 
The Trades Union rate of wages and additional clerks fill up some 
spare time, and plans of new buildings are only seen and hurriedly 
opposed by a favoured few. In the meantime, applications for 
letting Day Schools for Evening Continuation and Recreative work 
are too lightly acceded to. Where so. much scientific inquiry and 
research has been spent in making Board Schools sanitary, in 
improved systems of light, warming, and ventilation, surely after 
school hours the windows should be thrown open, and thorough 
cleaning at once put in hand to make. the schools fresh for the 
morrow. But here the local ratepayer steps in,.and demands the 
evening time for Continuation and Recreative work, for boys’ 
clubs, and occasionally for political meetings. Everything has been 
done to “bolster up” and make successful Kvening Continuation 
Schools ; and what is the result? A return prepared by the Brad- 
ford School Board shows the percentage of the population admitted 
312 
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to evening schools in various towns this year. It varies from 5:8 
for Bradford down to 0.1 for Hull. London stands at 0°5. One 
report would cover the whole: “ Poor attendance and lack of 
enthusiasm have somewhat marred the work of this school”; and 
yet the net charge upon the rates is £22,700 in the attempt to give 
udditional advantages to those who go at an early age to work. The 
Works Committee pay no heed to the schools being arranged only 
for children. The size of the desks makes them unsuitable for adults. 
They are the ratepayers’ property, and must be given up, even if 
new and larger desks have to be put in for the evening. Again, in 
order to make the education of the children (still at day schools 
and who have passed Standard VI.) sufficiently full and satisfactory, 
and to induce parents to keep their children at school until they had 
completed a higher course, Higher Standard Schools have been 
established in quite undue proportion to their want, regardless of 
cost, with only very doubtful results. Common-sense would point to 
the abandonment of expensive classes evidently not appreciated by 
those for whom they were intended; but any such suggestion of 
thus economizing would be received by both parties on the Board a 
an unworthy and retrograde step. Can it be that the interests of 
teachers have more weight with the Board than the interests of the 
ratepayer? Or perhaps such economy would be considered dis- 
turbing the Educational Settlement of 1870, and an attempt to 
depress the standard in Board Schools. Again, surely Mr. Forster 
never intended the School Boards to establish boarding establish- 
ments for not only truants, but the blind and deaf children! 
For truants there may be the excuse of the necessary restraint; for 
blind and deaf children there is yet enough philanthropy left to 
look after their interests. Yet the Works Committee is about to 
purchase an Asylum at Norwood and to build another at Anerley on 
the supposed authority of the Act which says: ‘“ And where necessary 
or expedient to make arrangements, subject to regulations of the 
Education Department, for boarding out any blind or deaf child in a 
home conveniently near to the certified school where the child is 
receiving elementary education.” It is not Education that the long- 
suffering ratepayer objects to; it is the entire charge (small at the 
beginning), but which mounts up by leaps and bounds. The opera- 
tions of the Works Committee would be now approaching completion 
were it not for these other worlds to conquer. In the battle its 
record has not been good enough to entrust to it these doubtful 
improvements. 

With schools once built, their maintenance must necessarily be 
the largest item in School Board expenditure. Out of the 
£1,631,663, which is the precept of the present year, the School 
Management Committee asks for— 
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I. Salaries of Teachers. . ° ‘ ° . £1,145,000 
II. Instructions of Pupil Teachers. ‘ . ‘ 12,500 
III. Books, Apparatus, and Stationery ; 62,000 
IV. Cooking, Laundry, Manual Training, and ‘other 
Schools for Special Instruction z 58,700 
V. Salaries of Inspectors, Instructors, and ‘cher 
Officers, and Miscellaneous Expenditure . 27,500 
Total ‘ . ; ~ £1,308, 700 


To which (if it were necessary to be over particular) 
ought to be added the 


Wages of School-keepers ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 57,000 

And Fuel and Light . . ‘ : ‘ ‘ 33,000 
And, in addition— 

Rates . ‘i ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘i j ‘ ‘ 88,397 








In order to arrive at the total expenditure of School 
Maintenance at (excluding repairs) . ‘ . £1,484,097 





Long weary months have, for the last fifteen years, been consumed 
inside the Board in the consideration by Educational experts of the 
scale of salaries. Not that during the various triennial elections 
capital has not been made out of promises to reconsider this 
question ; but inside the Board itself there has been no unanimous 
decision that the salaries are excessive. A teacher is a marketable 
commodity, and is entitled to the turn of the market. Sir R. Temple 
remarked in 1887: “I have already argued that our teachers, being 
highly paid, must render a full tale of work. But statistical 
examination shows that they are not at all overtaxed.” It is true 
that the Board are the means of their wasting a great deal of their 
time. No one can attend the Board offices on a Monday and 
Friday without wondering who is conducting the various classes with 
so many teachers “on appro.” before the Committees for selection 
or promotion. Of course, it is a fact that the scale of salaries for 
the teachers under the London School Board is far in excess of 
salaries hitherto paid for the same work elsewhere; in fact, con- 
sidering the five days’ work in the week and numerous holidays, 
much above the current wage in the Metropolis. To quote from 
the Report of the Committee of Council on Education (page 
XXXVi-Vil.) :— 


‘*‘ We may mention with regard to the principal teachers in the Metropolitan 
District that in the past year the average salary of 350 masters in voluntary 
schools was £155 6s. 10d., and that of 406 masters in Board Schools, £286 8s. ; 
while 798 school-mistresses in Board Schools enjoyed an average income of 
£204 10s. 2d. as compared with £92 2s. 9d., that of 778 teachers in voluntary 
schools,” 


The question of the number necessary on the staffing of a School 
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is quite another matter. To quote from the Financial Statement for 
1895-96 :— 


‘Taking the 1,237 head teachers and 1,756 pupil teachers at the teaching 
power which they represent according to the Board’s code, they would be suffi- 
cient for 515,170 children in average attendance ; but there were only 403,079 
in average attendance, giving an excess of teaching’ power of 28 per cent. This 
excess has been rising during the last two years, for at Lady Day, 1593, the 
excess was 21 per cent., and at Lady Day, 1894, it was 24 per cent.” 


So that the record of the School Board to-day stands thus. In 
twenty-five years the Central Authority for London has taken over 
and provided school places for 493,089 children, and Teaching power 
for 515,170 children, with only 403,079 in average attendance. 

Now, in settling the draft of such an important Act as the one of 
1870, the question had to be considered how much might be expected 
to fall upon the Imperial funds; there was a sort of understanding 
“‘that the rate should be equally borne by the State, the scholar, and 
the ratepayer”’; and fourteen years afterwards (during the sitting of 
a Select Committee) Mr. Forster was asked, “ You say that the ques- 
tion of a clarze that would affect the Exchequer would be submitted 
to the Treasury, or at all events deference would be given to their 
views; but the question how far localities might be called upon to 
make a payment in reference to a measure, was submitted to no one, 
and whether it was not submitted to the Local Government Board, 
which is supposed to be the department that has the surveyance of 
local interests?” His answer was, “ No! it was not submitted to 
the Local Government Board. One great principle of the measure of 
1870 was, that a district was responsible for the education of the chil- 
dren in it, and that if there were not enough schools, a district was 
obliged to furnish the schools, and there was assistance given by the 
Government; and I suppose the Committee are aware that the assist- 
ance has been considerably increased since the passing of the Educa- 
tion Act.” This increase of the assistance was intended not to 
stimulate, but. as an additional and exceptional sum to provide . for 
special cases. But the School Board for London has long ago 
advanced its frontier line between elementary and special subjects. 
So that for district authorities not only have ‘ common schools” been 
provided, but special instructors engaged; cookery, laundry, manual 
training and higher standard schools erected (irrespective of cost), and 
evening classes made almost free, on. the general plea that “ London 
was far behind other large towns of England.in respect to this or that 
particular kind of higher education.” This may be all right, but 
London is not like other large towns; it is, at any rate for educa- 
tional purposes, a collection of large towns; and this accounts for 
Lord George Hamilton’s warning that, “in London you have to dis- 
charge the function, not of one School Board, but practically of eleven 
School Boards, and the system of School Board administration is most 
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centralized and concentrated.” But how much better it would be 
to decentralize the present system, and get the work done in the eleven 
districts which now send delegates to the Board. Such was evidently 
the intention of the legislature, for it is expressly stated in the Act of 
1870, that “The School Board may (if they think fit) from time to 
time, delegate any of their powers under this Act (except the power 
of raising money), and in particular may delegate the control and 
management of any school provided by them,:-with or without any 
conditions or restrictions, to a body of managers, appointed by them, 
consisting of not less than three persons.” But here comes in the 
peculiar character of the School Board for Londen. Grasping to a 
degree and tenacious of rights and privileges, there is no giving up 
of authority or delegation of control—not even when “ popular con- 
trol’ is proposed. Herein lies their weakness. 

And now a word or two about the Finance Committee. - Its Chair- 
man remarks, “The Finance Committee are in no way responsible for 
the increased expenditure. Their duty is to frame the estimate on the 
lines of past work. It is then presented to the various Spending 
(Committees, who have power to revise and alter as they may think 
right. But the Board give them no power to prevent or to check 
expenditure.” An abortive debate took place in July of last year, 
when it was proposed “to express regret to the Rating Authorities 
that, the continued development of the School Board system in a 
direction not contemplated by the Act of 1870, together with absence 
of control over.the progressive policy of the Board, as a result of the 
balance of parties established at the late election, has led to an increase 
of over one penny in the pound in the School Board Rate for the 
Metropolis.” In the course of the debate there were some very signi- 
ficant words used on both sides with reference to the charges of extra- 
vagance and such like. One speaker laid the whole blame on Mr. 
Acland and the Education Board ; while another accused the majority 
of taking the whole administration into their hands. ‘ Progressives,” 
said he, “ cared for the work and attended the Committees. .Mede- 
rates did not care for the work and stayed away.” This is quite:..true 
as far as it goes, if educational questions are to be decided on party 
lines, and to use the words of an article written in 1874,. “ The 
danger of the mere transference of a majority from one side to the 
other of any great educational controversy may suddenly. alter the 
whole poliey of the Board.” Again, * It is true that the officers of 
Committees remain, and if they are men of energy and ability they 
will be likely in the long run to rule in many things an unpaid and 
variable Board.” And what is the result? The officials of the 
-various Spending Committees (unless there is an absolute change of 
policy) increase year by year the gstimate in order to provide for all 
possible contingencies, and with the Finance Committee powerless to 
check or prevent expenditure, it is not to be wondered that, with in- 
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creased expenditure on maintenance of schools, the cost of administra- 
tion should go on mounting up. It is said that “during last year 
nearly half a million of money was spent by the School Boards 
in England and Wales on administration, or, in other words, on offi- 
vials who had nothing to do with the actual work of education.” Con- 
trast, in this respect, the expenditure from Education Grant, and its 
administration (Table A. of return for 1895) with the latest table of 
School Board for London expenditure. 


EXPENDITURE FROM EDUCATION GRANT. 





Expenditure. ‘ ‘ ‘ . £6,586,266 
Administration :— 
Office in London : . £67,559 
Inspection, &c. ; - 184,375 
_— 251,934 
Increase on last year . ° . . 192,113 


Scnoot Boarp For Lonpon. 
Expenditure Two (half-years) . : ~ £2,163, 767 


Administration :— 
Office in London ‘ - £79,395 
Inspection, &c. , : 21,000 
—_—— 100,395 
Increase in expenditure over last year. 128,895 


That is on officials who had nothing to do with the actual work of 
education, the Education Department over the whole of England and 
Wales expends only one twenty-sixth of its grant, while the School 
Board for London already spends in London nearly one-twentieth. 
Again, the increase in assistance given from Imperial funds for 
England and Wales is said to be £192,113, while the expenditure in 
London only has increased this year by no less than £128,895, 
“necessitating the largest precept which the ratepayers have ever yet 
been called upon to pay.”” And if there is any chance of a recom- 
mendation now before the school management being carried by the 
Board, the increase this time next year is likely to be double. It is 
certainly time that the whole system was reviewed. Even the most 
ardent Progressive acknowledges that “the rates in London are heavy 
enough in all conscience.” Dut like a spendthrift—he does not 
propose reducing expenditure—but looks to other sources of income, 
taxation of ground rents and such like, to relieve the poor ratepayer. 
Whenever any new proposal is put forward to alter existing 
arrangements, there is always the cry about an intention to disturb 
in its essential feature the educational settlement of 1870. But it 
has been disturbed and is being disturbed (as has been shown) by 
every new Code laid yearly before Parliament, and approved gene- 
rally by members on both sides of the House without comment. It 
has been disturbed by the boom of “ free education.” It has been 
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disturbed by the reformation of London itself—by the annual in- 
crease in the population and the migration corresponding to this 
growth, which has been almost entirely in the suburban fringe, so 
that the Board Schools which were built in the inner fringe are 
scarcely filled (as the people have migrated), and a second lot of 
schools are being built for them inthe suburbs. It has been disturbed 
by allowing the Board to constitute itself a “ Local Authority ” ; it 
has been disturbed by every new Act of Parliament, which has made 
it expedient for the Board to incur fresh responsibilities without limit- 
ing its powers. Surely with these disturbances the time has now 
come for the School Board for London to confer with vestries and 
district boards to consider what powers now possessed by the School 
Board could be transferred to the Local Authorities ; and the work of 
the Board so lightened, and its members relieved of the mass of detail 
which so surprised Lord George Hamilton. 

The most ardent enthusiast must acknowledge some points where 
the School Board fails—as much from the way the work is carried on 
as from the system being out of date. That there should be a 
central authority representing the whole of London for educational 
purposes is not disputed. But the time is arrived for the petty details 
to be divorced from the central authority. As long ago as 1874 a 
writer hoped “the general meetings of the Board would be reserved 
for the consultative functions, the discussion of main principles, and 
the performance of the more distinctly legislative duties for which 
alone they are fit.” The present Board insists on doing both. 

But this is not education. To quote the Times on another public 
body, “ If the work could be diminished by devolution to a system of 
confederated municipalities, there would be no difficulty in finding 
plenty of capable men who could afford to give up to it two or three 
days a week.” But what capable men will not consent to become 
parties to, is the attempt to make them responsible for an educational 
system where the first elements are entirely set aside (sometimes by 
amendments and more often by postponements), and some resolution 
is carried not the least like the original one, which is henceforth 
described as a School Board new departure. 

For twenty-five years local self-government by a majority has 
accomplished much ; but what the majority of the ratepayers are 
beginning to realise (at any rate with regard to the School Board) is, 
that control by some State Department is absolutely necessary to 
clip the wings of a body elected by enthusiastic minorities with, in 
many cases, stray socialistic tendencies. 

Cuaries A. Sim. 








III.—SECONDARY EDUCATION AND THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD, 


Dvuk:ine the first fifty years of this century, education was carried on 
in a very unscientific manner. Boys of the upper classes were kept 
strictly to Latin and Greek and very little else, driven home with a 
liberal use of the birch. In elementary schools for the children of the 
poorer classes, the three It’s were considered sufficient, and higher 
mathematics were very little taught except in the grammar schools 
frequented by the children of the middle class. About the middle of 
the half century, a change first began to come over the minds of 
educationalists. The country slowly awoke to the importance of 
education, and Royal Commissions followed one another in rapid suc- 
cession. The whole system of education from top to bottom underwent 
a transformation. Latin and Greek and birch were no longer con- 
sidered sufficient for the children of the upper classes, nor the three 
R’s and cane for the offspring of the working man. In fact, the 
pendulum began to swing violently the other way. Education was 
found out to be food for the mind, and the great body of educationalists 
seem to have come to the opinion that it is impossible to have too much 
of a good thing. There was a tendency to forget that human beings 
suffer as much from over-feeding and from food unfitted for the 
digestion,;,as from under-feeding. Matthew Arnold’s influence on 
everybody connected with education was, at this time, very great. In 
fact that influence extends to the present day, and he may be fairly 
called the founder of the Progressive party. The principles of his 
educational policy, therefore, are an interesting study, and we have 
much light thrown on them by his “ Letters ” recently published. 

As far back as 1848 he wrote to his sister, afterwards Mrs. Forster, 
“ You must by this: time begin to see what people mean by placing 
France politically in the van of Europe ; it is the intelligence of their 
idea-moved masses which makes them, politically, as far superior to the 
insensible masses of England as to the Russian serfs... .” Ido not 
think I am doing his memory any injustice if I say that this phrase, 
idea-moved masses, gives us the cue of his educational policy taken in 
connection with his favourite phrase “sweetness and light,”, and, 
consequently, of that of his followers. The great object of this school 
of educationalists was literary culture alone. Their aim was to produce 
a nation of great thinkers, and the masses were to be inoculated with 
ideas of sweetness and light. But then necessarily came the question, 
what particular ideas were to be instilled into the minds of the rising 
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generation, how and by what means? Up to 1870 the education of 
the working classes had been mainly in the hands of the Church, but 
the growth of the population had fairly outstripped the power of the 
Church to deal with it. The School Board system was established by 
a Liberal Government, placed in power by men who looked upon the 
National Church and her ideas with the gravest possible suspicion. 
Its working naturally fell into the hands mainly of men who desired 
to inculeate ideas very different from those of the National Church, 
and, as was to be expected, an antagonism grew up between Board 
Schools and Voluntary Schools which had quite as much to do with 
polities as religion. This antagonism grew greater as democratic 
principles extended. The older system grew to be regarded as the 
great nursery of the Tory party, and Liberals hoped great things 
from the extension of Board Schools, and looked forward hopefully to 
the day—in the interests of their party—when the supply of young 
Tories would finally come to an end. 

This sort of antagonism is always likely to occur when the Minister 
responsible for the education of the country is necessarily a political 
partisan. It becomes inevitable when party politics are carried into 
School Board elections, as they always will be so long as educational 
bodies are elected directly by the people. It is mischievous enough in 
the field of elementary, but it is far worse when we come to secondary 
education. In the former case the mischief is lessened by the very 
fact that the work is, or ought to be, only elementary. 

The Report of the Royal Commissioners of 1895 indicates a wiser 
policy. They see clearly that the old saying, “ What is one man’s 
meat is another man’s poison,” is true of mental as well as bodily 
food, and there are other signs that practical educationalists have 
begun to see that the primary object of education is not only to instil 
ideas of “ sweetness and light” into children’s minds, but to make 
intelligent workers. The public also have begun to realise that 
education is training—that the child should be trained up in the way 
he is most likely to go in after life,’ and that intelligent artisans are 
much more likely to be produced by a system which aims at adjust- 
ing education to the probable future life of a child than by a system 
which only aims at cultivating his intellect. 

But the question is, How is this to be done ¥ Certainly not by a 
uniform State system, and the inevitable tendency of State systems 
is to a lifeless uniformity. The only way to secure the widest 
possible diversity of methods suitable to the great diversity of ways of 
life and of character, is to encourage as much as possible private 

(1) ‘* Education inevitably becomes more and more practical, a means of forming 
men, not simply to enjoy life, but to accomplish something in the life they enjoy.” 
Secondary education ‘‘ is a process of intellectual training and personal discipline con- 
ducted with special regard to the profession or trade to be followed.’’— Report, vol. i. 
pp. 135-6. 
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enterprise in education. We do not want a population of machines. 
We want to encourage the formation of character, of individualities. 
(‘haracters are only formed by men of character, and individualities 
spring from association with men and women who can give free scope 
to their own individuality. A School Board bound by a code, bound 
by its own regulations, bound by the spirit of compromise, without 
which no public body can possibly work, bound by the necessity of 
producing some immediately visible result for the money it expends, 
cannot possibly, with the best intentions, give its managers and 
teachers full scope for their powers. This is of less importance when 
the instruction given is strictly elementary, but it becomes of the 
greatest importance directly we pass the invisible boundary where 
secondary education begins. And here again we find the Com- 
missioners have shown their wisdom. 

All through the Report we see their anxiety to make it clear that 
they wish to encourage individual enterprise and avoid uniformity of 
the School Board type. Thus, on page 103, vol. i., they say :— 


. .. “The evidence has, as a whole, been in favour of unification. . . . But 
unification is not to be understood as implying an édentity or even uniformity of 
administrative methods in all branches of education. Greater variety and free- 
dom are necessary in secondary schools than the old uniform codes allowed in 
elementary.” 


Again on p. 148 :— 


‘* There is an almost universal agreement among our witnesses that it would 
be a misfortune if good private and proprietary schools were to cease to exist.” 


One more quotation will suffice. After proposing that the Local 
Authority should inquire into the secondary school accommodation in 
its own area— 


‘The first step in such an inquiry would be to ascertain the actual number 
of children in secondary schools for every district in its area. It would then be 
comparatively easy to select the localities in which more secondary school 
accommodation was required, and to decide how far these deficiencies could be 
supplied by enlarging and improving schools already in existence, or by adding 
to them new departments. Jt would be only where these expedients were inade- 
quate or unsuitable that the local authority would proceed to set up new 
schools... . ” Pp. 156-157. 


It is plain from the above quotations that the Commissioners have 
not the smallest wish to see the antagonism between State schools and 


Voluntary Schools repeated. They go further. It is perfectly clear 


that they hope and expect that the result of a Secondary Education 
Act on the lines they propose will be to encourage the growth of 
Voluntary Schools to fill gaps which may be discovered by the Local 
Authority. The chief weapons which School Boards use to crush 
Voluntary Schools are the use of an unlimited rate, and the right of 
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the parents to claim free education. The Commissioners do not 
propose that secondary education should be free, and they suggest 
that the rate should be limited to threepence. It is plainly impossible 
for a Local Authority, with a rate limited by law to threepence, to 
do much in the way of building schools and of giving free education. 
I do not propose to criticise at any length the recommendations of the 
Commissioners. I will, therefore, only mention the machinery they 
propose should be created. 

There is to be a Central Authority and a Local Authority in each 
area. ‘The Central Authority is to be composed of practical educa- 
tionalists and practical administrators. It is to have no initiative 
authority. Its duties are briefly—(1) To act as an advisory Board to 
the Minister of Education; (2) To act as a Court of Appeal from the 
Local Authorities; (3) To determine whether schools are non-local, 
and to keep a register of teachers. ‘This latter duty includes the 
supervision and protection of the larger boarding schools, including 
the seven great schools named in the Act of 1868. 

Every borough with a population exceeding 50,000 is to have a 
Local Authority, whose duties it may be as well to transcribe fully :— 

1. The securing a due provision of secondary instruction. 

2. The remodelling, where necessary, and supervision of the work- 

ing of endowed (other than non-local) schools and other educational 
endowments. 
3. A watchful survey of the field of Secondary Education with the 
object of bringing proprietary and private schools into the general 
educational system, and of endeavouring to encourage and facilitate, 
so far as this can be done by stimulus, by persuasion, and by the 
offer of privileges, any advice, any improvement they may be inclined 
to introduce. 

4. The administration of such sums, either arising from rates levied 
within its area, or paid over from the National Exchequer, as may be 
at its disposal for the promotion of education. 

Under any circumstances it may be clear that the future of 
secondary education depends greatly on the composition of these 
Local Authorities. The Commissioners propose that in counties, the 
County Councils and the Education Minister should each appoint a 
certain number, who, in their turn, should co-opt a certain number 
more. In boroughs it is proposed that one-third each should be 
nominated by the Town Council and School Board, and of the 
remaining one-third, half by the Central Authority, and the other 
half co-opted by the members already appointed. 

“The circumstances of London,” say the Commissioners, “ require 
special treatment.” It is to the proposed Local Authority for London 
to which I wish most particularly to call attention. 

Mr. Macnamara, of the London School Board, in the January 
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number of the Forrx:cur.y,‘wrote an article on this question, in 
which he gave hearty approval to all the recommendations of the 
Couumnissioners, with the exception of their proposed Local Authority 
for the Metropolis. That, they recommend, should be formed as 
follows :— 


Appointed by County Council ° , . . . . » Is 
* School Board . ; ; F : ‘ " oe 

5 City and Guilds Institute . ‘ ; . ~~ ae 

= City Parochial Charities Trustees 2 

‘s The Universities of Oxford and Cambridae ( (one ‘each) 2 

The University of London ‘ : ; P a. 

( ‘o-opted by other members. . ° ° ° ° ° ee. 


Total . ° - 


Mr. Macnamara says of this “that it is simply preposterous,” and 
then goes on to give his reasons. ‘ But the London School Board is 
Lende m’s representative educational authority. The School Board for 
London has raised the fabric of the State education already in exist- 
ence, and it is upon that fabric mainly that the future superstructure 
of technical and secondary education must be founded.” 

It must be noted here that there are two statements of opinion 
delivered with all that dogmatism so dear to the heart of the unde- 
nominationalist, and two statements of fact, or hypothetical fact. I 
disagree with the opinions and traverse the facts. I do not consider 
the School Board “ London’s educational representative authority,” 
and think that the Education Department has also had some share in 
“raising the fabric of State education.” However, that is a detail. 
The real question is, Is it for the interest of the children of London that 
the “superstructure of technical and secondary education should be 
founded ” on the School Board for London? In other words—Shall 
the School Board be the predominating power on the proposed Local 
Authority * 

I venture to think that I shall be able to show that it would be 
absolutely fatal to the:success of any scheme for the promotion of 
secondary education in the Metropolis. 

Mr. Macnamara does not face the unquestionable fact that London 
differs widely from any and all other cities of England. He does not 
attempt to contradict the statement that the “ circumstances of London 
require special treatment.” He makes certain suggestions at the end 
of the article referred to, to the effect that we should “ secure that the 
same body which manages technical and secondary education shall 
have the direct supervision of the primary educational system we 
have already called into being.”’ This is the only suggestion he 
makes which can possibly apply to London, and can have no other 
meaning than that the Secondary Authority shall be a mere Com- 
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mittee of the London School Board, presumedly with the power of 
the co-opting certain outside members. 

Now, what are the objections to this proposal ¥ 

(1) The work of the Board is so great already that it cannot under- 
take any more with efficiency. 

The work of the Board is done by means of six chief Committees 
and twenty-eight sub-Committees. “The grand total of meetings 
held by Members .of the Board on the Embankment for the year 
ended, November. 30th last, exclusive of Meetings of Divisional Com- 
mittees, Managers’ Meetings, VPrize Distributions, &c., is 670.” 
(Board Teacher, January Ist, 1896). General Moberly has been 
summoned to 670 Meetings, Mr. Diggle to 433, Mr. Davies to 428, 
Mr. Stanley to 295. The agenda papers of all the Committees have 
to be studied previously, and the School Management Agenda some- 
times extends to 100 pages, and the School Accommodation and 
Attendance Agenda has to be gone through with Maps and leports, 
if it is to be rightly understood. In addition to all this office work, 
the members are expected constantly to visit the schools in their 
divisions. 

(2) The work of the Board is a science by itself. 

The child population of London between three and fourteen is 
estimated at 1,056,000. The children scheduled by the School Board 
visitors as belonging to the classes which attend Elementary Schools 
between the ages of three and thirteen amount to 826,371. The 
School Board has half-a-million of these, in round numbers, under its 
care. Practically the whole of these children leave school before they 
reach the age of fourteen." In other words, the instruction we give 
cannot be preliminary or preparatory. It is what Mr. Fitch calls 
cul de sac education. The sense which is usually conveyed by the 
word “elementary” is of something preparatory, something which 
is to be finished somewhere else; and this is the point of view from 
which Mr.; Macnamara, and those who ,agree with him, will persist 
in regarding the work of the School Board. Let me repeat it; our 
work is concluded, as far as we are concerned, just at the age when 
the children of the leisured classes are beginning their education 
proper. If it is to be completed anywhere, it is in the world and the 
workshops. The “fabric”? of elementary education: is, therefore, 
from causes beyond our control, a complete fabric, and can have no 
* superstructure.” 

It is true we have a certain amount of higher grade schools, but I 
think it is very doubtful whether they are not a positive injury to 
our proper work. Our duty lies chiefly to the children of the 
industrial classes, who are the vast majority of the population. The 
work is a most useful one, a most delicate one, and a science in itself. 


(1) The tota! emcunt of children over the age of 14 in the schoo!s is 5,776. 
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For this our teachers ought to be especially trained, and to this 
object all our energies ought to be bent. We cannot do much 
towards educating, in the full sense of the word; but what we can 
do is to create a thirst for more knowledge, to ground our children 
thoroughly in the elements of those branches of science most likely 
to be useful in after life, and to inculcate habits of obedience, cleanli- 
ness, and righteousness. 

Since the establishment of our higher grade schools we are putting 
a sort of premium on our teachers to prepare themselves for teaching 
the picked few rather than the great majority. Teachers are 
encouraged to push children for scholarships, which almost invariably 
means neglecting the ordinary child. They are encouraged to qualify 
themselves in as many sciences as possible, quite regardless of the 
fact that the capacity of the human brain is limited. I have con- 
stantly known teachers applying for promotion, who state they are 
qualified to teach eight or ten different sciences; and one prodigy 
has appeared before us with fourteen sciences to his name. 

To a certain extent our schools must always be preparatory. Every 
child, from the duke’s son to the dustman’s, must go through the 
preliminary curriculum to a certain extent; but if the children of 
poor parents, who were willing to allow their children to stay on at school 
till the age of sixteen, were encouraged by free exhibitions—non- 
competitive—to go on to secondary schools at the age of nine or ten, 
I am sure the children would profit, and I believe that those who 
oe would gain. 

) The primary object of the Royal Commissioners would be 
Picton if the London School Board formed the Local Authority. 

That object is, in a word—to sweep all the existing secondary 
schools into a registered list. It is proposed that every school of 
every sort and kind should be registered and certified as sanitary and 
efficient. It is not proposed to interfere with the management of any 
school. Scholarships and exhibitions may be held at any registered 
school, and this will be an assurance to the public that the education 
given there is what it pretends to be. When grants are given toa 
school it will probably have to be on a semi-public basis with some 
representative of the central authority on the Board of Managers. 
But in no case will there be any interference with the character of a 
religious school. But if the London School Board forms the nucleus 
of the secondary authority, does anybody imagine that schools founded 
on a religious basis will have anything to do with it? Would a 
Roman Catholic School submit itself in any way to a body elected on 
the “ No Popery” cry’ It is well known that the whole traditions 
of the London School Board are antagonistic to voluntary and free 
enterprise in the field of education, and that its atmosphere is one of 
bricks and mortar and undenominationalism. It must be remembered 
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that there are a considerable number of secondary schools already 
existing. I am indebted to the courtesy of Dr. Garnett, of the 
Technical Education Board of the London County Council, for a list 
of 630 in London giving secondary education. Of these 210 are 
carefully analysed in the Technical Educational Gazette of June 9th, 
and are reported as containing 14,304 boys and 11,875 girls; in all 
26,179, or an average of about 124 per school. If the other 420 
schools contain on the average the same number of children, their 
total would be in round numbers 52,000, making a grand total of 
about 78,000. A very considerable number of these 630 are schools 
either founded on a distinctly religious basis or are purely private, 
and from the evidence given before the Royal Commissioners we may 
take it for granted that schools of this nature will have nothing to 
do with the Local Authority unless they can trust it. 

But, it may be asked, what other body is there with any experi- 
ence to whom can be entrusted the duty of forming this Local 
Authority ¥ 

There has been a body in existence for the last three years constituted 
very much as the Commissioners recommend, which has been doing, 
as far as it could, the very work which the Local Authority will have 
to do, and doing it untroubled by any religious question. I will let 
Mr. Allen of the Technical Education Board tell his story in his own 
words, though considerations of space have compelled me to consider- 
ably shorten it :— 


‘The Technical Education Board has instituted three grades of scholarships— 
the junior, the intermediate, and the senior scholarships. The junior scholar- 
ships are open only to poor children under thirteen years of age, and, as a rule, 
to children attending public elementary schools. 

‘‘The Board awards six hundred of these scholarships annually, and the 
competition for them is very keen. They are tenable at any public secondary 
school, or any distinctly upper-standard elementary school approved by the 
Board. 

The schools approved by the Board are of various types; two are Roman 
Catholic schools. The scholar is left quite free to choose any school that he 
pleases from the Board’s list, and schools of every class have been selected. 
The junior scholarships give an entirely free education for two years, together 
with money payments of £8 for the first year and £12 for the second. 

‘*The intermediate scholarships, which form the next grade, are open to boys 
and girls under sixteen years of age. There is no restriction whatever as to the 
school at which candidates have been attending, but it is required that the 
parents’ income should not exceed £400. No restriction is laid down as to the 
kind of school at which the scholarship may be held, each scholar selects a 
school and submits the name of the school to the Board for approval. They 
provide an entirely free education till the scholar is between eighteen and 
nineteen, and besides make annual money payments, increasing each year, and 
ranging from £20 to £35. 

The third and highest kind of scholarships are the senior scholarships, which 
are open to young men and women about nineteen years of age. The income 
limit is the same as for the intermediate scholarships. The senior scholarships 
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are tenable at universities or institutions of university rank. Some of the senior 
scholars are studying at Oxford, Cambridge, and London Colleges; others at 
technical institutes, such as the Central Technical College; others at the Durham 
College of Science. The scholarships give a payment of £60 a year for three 
years, and also cover ordinary tuition fees. Only five are awarded each year. 

‘‘In making grants to secondary schools, the Board does not proceed upon 
hard and fast lines, but deals with each case on its merits. In three points, the 
Board’s course of action is limited by statute. In the first place, it may make 
no grants to any schools conducted for private profit; in the second place, the 
Board is required by statute to place representatives on the governing bodies of 
all schools which it aids; thirdly, the Board is bound to require that any school 
which receives its grants shall have a conscience clause. This requirement has 
never occasioned the smallest difficulty, and there has never been any necessity 
to raise the religious question. It is found that even strict Roman Catholic 
Schools would be prepared, if necessary, to conform to such a condition,. All 
schools which could legally be aided were originally invited to send in applica- 
tions, and claims were received from the majority of public endowed schools. 
‘Second grade’ and ‘ middle’ schools have almost without exception partici- 
pated in the Board’s grants; these schools have all been visited; full reports 
have been drawn up upon their constitution, educational, and financial status, 
and their special needs have been in each case separately investigated. 
In every case the Board requires certain conditions to be carried out. All 
schools are required in return for a grant to receive some of the Board’s 
scholars, not exceeding a certain number, free of charge.” 


It will be extremely interesting to watch the passage of the Educa- 
tion Bill through the Committee stage of the House of Commons. 
When the Local Authority for London comes to be considered we 
shall know who are really anxious for the good educatien of the 
children of London, and who only desire to speculate in their own 
theories, at the cost of the general public. The class of educa- 
tionalists and politicians to which Mr. Macnamara apparently belongs 
seems to think that the proof of the pudding is not the eating, but the 












will allow them to carry their principles any further. 


P.8.—This article was written before the production of the Govern- 
ment Bill, and is not, I think, inopportune in view of the fact that 
London is not mentioned in the Bill, as reserved for special treatment. 


*.* The Editor of this Review does not undertake to return any Manuscripts. 
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It is difficult to believe that the present House of Commons 
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